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PREFACE 

The primitive features of Palestine are disappearing so quickly 
that before long most of them will be forgotten. Thus it has become the 
duty of every student of Palestine and the Near East, of Archaeology 
and of the Bible, to lose no time in collecting as fully and accurately 
as possible all available material concerning the folklore, customs 
and superstitions current in the Holy Land. Such material is, as we 
have begun to learn, of the greatest importance for the study of 
ancient oriental civilization and for the study of primitive religion. 
I, as a son of the country, have felt it my special duty to help 
in this scientific work; but, since 1 do not claim to be a trained 
archaeological student, I am not attempting to do more than place 
on record the bare material which I have collected, leaving the task 
of comparison with other data to the professional archaeological and 
biblical student. 

This change in local conditions is due to the great influences 
which the West is exerting upon the East, owing to the introduction 
of European methods of education, the migration of Europeans td 
Palestine, of Palestinians to Europe and especially to America, aria, 
above all, to the influence of the Mandatory Power. The simple, 
crude, but uncontaminated patriarchal Palestinian atmosphere is 
fading away and European civilization, more sophisticated but more 
unnatural, is taking its place. 

Our subject of study leads us into the most holy and mysterious 
shrines of the life of the inhabitants. It is not always easy to examine 
the structure of a sanctuary and the objects found in it; but it is 
still less easy to gain the confidence of the fellah to such a degree 
that he will speak freely and with detail about his religious practices 
and rites and about the nature and character of the saints, the 
knowledge of which is of the greatest scientific interest. Thus, 
even for me, it was not always possible to get at the root of many 
beliefs. 
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The present work is based on a study of 235 shrines which I 
have examined personally, 348 shrines about which exact material 
was available, attendance at Mohammedan festivals, dikers, molads 
and other ceremonies, a large assortment of stories told about the 
saints, a large collection of verses sung by the people in honour of 
the awlia, and a very extensive collection of amulets. My voluminous 
collection of Palestinian proverbs and idioms has helped me in the 
explanation of some customs and practices connected with saints 
and shrines. Every superstition which might help in the explanation 
or comparison of the text has been cited and analysed. Yet the 
subject is so vast and complicated that I cannot claim to have gathered 
more than a handful of grain from the large heap of corn. I hope 
that soon more of this unexplored material will receive attention. 

I have made as much use as possible of the Arabic literature 
touching on the subject since only a small part of this has hitherto 
been systematically employed for comparative purposes. The resem- 
blances which can be found in such Arabic literary sources show 
that much of the existing folklore of Palestine is not peculiar to 
this country but common to the Arabic world. Of European literature 
I have made use only of such works as deal directly with Palestine. 

A study of “Saints and Sanctuaries” brings the reader into direct 
contact with the daily life and customs of the inhabitants of Palestine. 
It explains much that would be otherwise obscure in popular belief 
and superstition: it affords a glimpse into the mysterious regions of 
local ceremonies and throws light on much that is dark in the working 
of the popular mind. What is still more interesting, it makes possible 
a comparison with customs, practices and rites of primitive times. 
It is remarkable how many ideas have remained virtually unchanged 
for thousands of years; and the study of many current beliefs may 
disclose the clue to much that has hitherto remained unexplained 
in the religious usages of the ancient east. 

The various ideas described in the following pages are common 
to both Mohammedans and Christians among the Palestinian peasantry; 
where the two groups differ the differences are only superficial. 

I take this opportunity to thank Dr. W. F. Albright, the Director 
of the American School of Oriental Research, for his valuable advice 
and continued encouragement ; and Dr. H. Danby for his help in the 
completion of the book. 

Jerusalem, May 15 th , 1927 
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MOHAMMEDAN SAINTS AND SANCTUARIES 
IN PALESTINE 

T. CANAAN 

(JERUSALEM) 

A. SITES AND TYPES OF SANCTUARIES 
1. SITES 

A traveller in Palestine is struck by the baldness of the hill country. 

Here and there some gardens, orchards or vineyards are to be 
met with, generally grouped in the vicinity of a village. During the 
spring and the first part of the summer some patches of land are 
sown with various cereals. Scattered here and there on the barren 
mountains or in the plains a solitary large green tree or a small 
group of trees beautify the surrounding region, giving it a fresh and 
an animated aspect. They are a welcome shelter for the wayfarer, 
protecting him from the burning rays of the summer sun. These 
trees are sacred to Mohammedans since they indicate the presence 
of some ncibi, well or seh. This sacredness was and is still the only 
reason why they escape the destruction which has been the fate of 
the forests of Palestine. It is a pity that we have not countless 
sacred trees commemorating holy persons, for Palestine would then 
be more wooded and consequently more healthy, fertile and beautiful. 
If such a tree — and most of them can look back on centuries of 
life— could tell us all its experiences, we should know much more 
about the history and folklore of this country. I shall try to analyse 
the nature of Mohammedan sanctuaries in Palestine of which trees 
are only one feature, and I hope thus to be able to explain some 
religious problems. 

By sanctuaries I do not mean only those places where a well-known 
Prophet or welt was buried, but every place — shrine, tomb, tree, 
shrub, cave, spring, well, rock or stone — which is invested with some 
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religious reverence, even if such reverence be based on superstition, 
and thus non-religious in the sense of the Qoranic teaching and 
ereed. Only such a widening of the field of researcch will enable 
us to approach many very important questions of comparative religion 
and primitive belief. 

a) Their Relation to Human Habitations 

Sacred shrines are innumerable in Palestine. Nearly everywhere 
— in the Tillages, on the mountains, in valleys, in the fields — do we 
meet with them. There is hardly a village, however small it may be, 
which does not honour at least one local saint. But generally every 
settlement boasts of many. Thus, for example, 'Awartah possesses 
fourteen, eleven being in the village" itself and three outside at some 
distance from it; 'AnatS, seven 1 (one is not accepted by all inhabitants 2 ); 
Jericho six; the Mount of Olives six ; 3 Kolonia five. Such local saints 
are honoured not only by the inhabitants of the village to which 
they belong, but in many cases their renown is widespread and 
pilgrimages of individuals or companies are made in their honour. 
Some of these shrines are situated in or close to the village. In such 
a case one of them serves as a mosque where the inhabitants perform 
their prayers . 4 But the greater number of them lie outside, and 
some even at a considerable distance from the area occupied by the 
town or village. Thus we meet with a large number of holy places 
in the fields far from any habitation. As every village possesses lands 
which stretch for miles beyond the settlement itself, every shrine 

1 The names of the different saints will be given at the end of this study. 

2 The sullah (pi. of Saleh, pious man) inhabiting the ruins, at the entrance of 
the village from the west side, are not accepted by all as authentic. My guide, 
Mohammed of this village, related that some people had heard at different 
occasions 'iddeh (religious music) at this place. A fellah who passed water at 
this spot was at once afflicted with eye-trouble. These sullah inhabit the ruins 
of a church. The son of es-seh ‘Abd es-Salam, es-seh Sliman, is also a less 
important well. 

2 A seventh holy place on the Mount of Olive was Harrubet el-'Asara, a tree 
which grew on the western slope, in a piece of ground which belongs at present 
to a Latin Mission. The tree has been cut down. 

4 Such djawdmi ' — especially those of villages situated in the direct neighbour- 
hood of the large cities — are not much used. Many of the peasants come on 
Friday to the city to perform their mid-day prayer ( saldt ed-djum'ah), and to 
transact their business. 
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situated in such land belongs to that village, and is also honoured 
primarly by its inhabitants. There are exceptions to this rule. 
ES-8eh es-Sidri in the lands of 'Anata is honoured mostly by the 
semi-Bedouin living to the east of the village. 

The following is an analysis of the sites of shrines taken from a 


few villages around Jerusalem: 
Name of the Number of 

Those inside the 

* Those outside 

village 

sanctuaries 

village 

the house^area 

'Anata 

7 

3 

4 

'Esawiyeh 

3 

1 

2 

Kolonia 

5 

1 

4 

'Awartah 

14 

11 

3 


Some villages have their awlia (pi. of well) only in the house area 
itself or in the immediate vicinity of it. This is the case in Bet 
Hanina, Shrbahir and Sa'fat, each with four such saints. 


1) High Places 

The shrines are mostly situated on an elevated place — the top of 
a mountain, a hill or a small elevation in the plain — thus commanding 
all the neighbouring country. Even such shrines as are built on the 
sloping side of a mountain, or just above the bed of a valley are so 
placed that they more or less dominate the surrounding area and 
are visible from afar. Comparatively few welis are situated in valleys; 
but if one should be, it is generally found to be in the neighbourhood 
of the junction of two wadis or in a place where the wddi has 
widened its bed, so that they are seen at a distance from different 
directions. Many a sacred place, although situated on an elevated 
spot, is not easily seen owing to the character of the well, in that 
it has no building and no large tree. This is true of all such 
sanctuaries as are found near caves, enclosures, springs, cisterns, rocks 
or heaps of stones. Some shrines on the tops of mountains are: 
en-nabi Samwil Mizpah of Samuel, 

e§-S§h el-Qafrawani between Bir Zet and 'Atarah 

eS-Seh Ahmad el-Karaki et-Taiyar Qasfal 
Abft Hurerah Wadi e8-Sari'ah 

el-'Uzer near 'Awartah 

eS-Seh el-TJmari ed-Djbe’eh near Bet 'A nan 

el-Mas'ad Mount of Olives. 
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The shrine of e8-8eh el-'Umari ed-Djbe‘eh is built on the top of 
a high mountain. The view from this spot to the west is magnificent. 
The plain, Ramleh, Lydda, Jaffa and the sea are easily seen, 
especially when the weather is clear. Around the maqclm is a ruin 1 
and many natural caves. No tomb is to be seen, and the room 
shows nothing but a milirab. The two large carob trees withered 
away owing to the severe winter of 1921 — 1922. Everybody who 
takes refuge in this well is absolutely protected. 

By elevated places I do not mean only the very summit of a 
mountain, but any spot which is high and to some extent dominates 
the surrounding area, such as: 

ES-§eh 'Abd es-Salam Anata 
Salmon el-Farsi Mount of Olives 

En-nabi Liqia Bet Liqia 

Sihh ed-Dawa'ri Surbahir 

en-nabi Mhsa near Jericho 

en-nahi Yusif Bet Idjza 

e§-86h Yasin Der Yasin 

e§-8eh Ahmad Hirbet Is'ideh 

eS-Se^ I'mar Bet Duqqu. 

This peculiarity is very characteristic, not only of Palestinian 
Mohammedan shrines, hut also of sanctuaries elsewhere in the 
Mohammedan world. Paton’s statement on this point — although not 
absolutely correct — is more exact than that of McCown. The first 
writer says: 2 “The majority of the alleged tombs of saints in modern 
Palestine are situated on the summits of high mountains”. Me Gown’s 3 
statements in this respect are hard to understand. I shall, later on, 
discuss his first idea, namely: “A very considerable number of shrines 
are on hilltops because the cities or villages to which they belong 
sought such sites, not because the hill is sacred.” In reviewing 
systematically the villages of the Jerusalem district which I have 
visited for the purpose of this study, and noting exactly the position 
of the shrines, I found that? in 26 villages 70°/o of the shrines occupied 
the top of a hill or mountain, 24°/o were on the sloping side of the 

1 The ruin is called Ijfabet ed-Djbe'eh. 

2 Annual of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem I, p. 62. 

3 Annual of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem II and III, p.63. 
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mountain below its summit, and only 5°/o were in a valley or a plain. 
Of these shrines 45 °/o belong to the built maqam, 18 °/o are tombs, 
and 37 °/o are sacred springs, trees, enclosures and caves. In other 
words, only 52 °/o (45 °/o built shrines and 7 °/o holy trees) would be 
more or less easily seen, while the character of the other 48°/» lessens 
the possibility of their being seen from a distance. 

Nor do I agree with McOown’s statement about Jerusalem. He 
writes: “There are vast numbers of shrines, several to every good 
sized town, which are not easily seen, because they are not on hill 
tops. Such is Jerusalem.” He does not appear to have considered 
the following very important facts, wich make most of the shrines of 
Jerusalem not easily seen: 

1. The built shrines of most of the ivelis, inside the city, are low 
in structure, and on their roofs houses have been erected. Examples 
are: Bairam Sawi§, e§-§eh Rihan, e§-§eh Hasan el-Qerami. 

2. The crowded houses in the city proper hide from sight shrines 
which have no building above them. 

3. Most of the important sacred places in the liar am, area are enclosed 
in the Omar and Aqsa mosques, and naturally cannot easily be seen. 

On the other hand the greater part of the shrines situated outside 
the city- wall are easily seen; e.g. es-seh Ahmad et-Tori, Sa'd u S'id, 
e§-§eh Djarrah, e§-Seh 'OkaSeh etc. 

This choice of situation is not a new custom, for we read that 
the people of the ancient Orient used to choose such places for the 
erection of their temples and the worship of their gods. In Ezek. 6 2 
we read: “And say, Ye mountains of Israel, hear the word of the Lord 
God; Thus saith the Lord God to .the mountains and to the hills, 
to the watercourses and to the valleys: Behold I, even I, will bring a 
sword upon you, and I will destroy your high places.” It is interesting 
to see how these two verses 1 refer to mountains, watercourses, valleys 
and green trees— in other words “high places” combined with water 
and trees, a feature still characterizing the present shrines. 

Mountains and hills seem always to have played a great role in 
human religion. 2 It is interesting to note that all the great divine 

1 Other verses are Lev.26 3o; Num. 33 52; 1 Kings 1231, 1332; 2 Kings 17 29, 
21 3, 23 6-is; Jer. 3 a; etc. 

2 See Curtiss. 
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works have, traditionally, been performed on mountains : Ararat and 
the ark of Noah, Moriah and Abraham’s sacrifice, Sinai and the 
Law, Ebal and Gerizim with the blessing and the cursing. It is the 
same also with Jesus: on a mountain he was tempted, was transfigured, 
preached, prayed, was crucified, and from a mountain he ascended to 
heaven. The prophets and kings also preferred these lofty places for 
many of their important actions. Elijah received the word of the 
Lord on Mount Horeb; 1 the “schools of the prophets” were on hills 
and mountains; 2 on Mount Carmel Elijah won the victory over the 
priests of Baal who worshiped their idols on this mountain ; 3 Moses 
died on Mount Nebo, from whence he saw the Land of Promise; 
Aaron died on the top of Mount Hor; on this mountain Eliezer was 
ordained as his father’s successor, I need not multiply these 
instances, which illustrate the fact that mountains were, in olden 
times, regarded as in some degree sacred. 4 This idea was adopted 
from their predecessors by the Israelites and by them transmitted 
to following generations. 

A traveller through Palestine is struck by the many mountain 
tops which are covered with a prominent well ; still greater is the 
number of summits which bear shrines undistinguishable from a 
distance. Does this not indicate that the present inhabitants still 
believe in the peculiar sanctity of mountains? McCown minimizes the 
importance of this supposition; Curtiss 5 6 and Paton stress it. Which 
view is correct? 

Many primitive ideas have unquestionably persisted through thousands 
of years and can still be traced to the present day in one form or 
another among the inhabitants of the “ifnmovable east.” The sacred 
character of mountains seems to have been a widespread conception 
in the ancient Orient. The modern Palestinian places most of his 
shrines on mountains and hills, irrespective of the fact whether or 
not these places serve for human habitation. Although most awliu 

1 1 Kings 19 8r9. 

2 1 Sam. lOe. 

3 H. Zeller, Biblisches Worterbuch, pp. 146, 147. 

« Yahweh appeared on high places, 1 Kings 34-6. It was forbidden for the 

Israelites to partake in the worship on high places like the heathen, Deut. 12 2 ; 
Jer. 2 20; Ezek. 20 28-29; etc. 

6 Curtiss, p. 134. 
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are situated in the immediate vicinity of villages, it is striking that 
so many uninhabited mountains have shrines. This fact proves that the 
old idea of the sacredness of mountains has probably been transmitted 
to the inhabitants of modern Palestine. They do not accept it 
explicitly as such, but the old practice continues nevertheless. 


c) Relation of Shrines to Cemeteries 

Very important is the fact that the shrines or graves of many 
“holy men” are situated in the midst of cemeteries or adjacent to 
them. The following list is a rough comparison between holy places 
(shrines, graves, etc.) found in connection with cemeteries and those 
having nothing to do with cemeteries: 


Name of the village Number of sanctuaries In cemetery 
et-Tfir 6 3 

Jericho 6 2 

Sa'fat 4 3 

Surbahir 4 1 

'Anata 7 1 


Not in cemetery 

3 

4 
1 
3 
6 


I should add the following facts. In Surbahir the five tombs 
of ed-Dawa'ri are counted as one shrine. The three tombs of 
ed-Djarahid which represent in reality three holy places I have 
also considered as one. The same is true of the two graves of 
ed-Dawa'ri of Sa'fat, which are to be seen in the cemetery. 


The above list shows that 63 °/o of the shrines are situated in a 
cemetery; but the sanctuaries of some villages are in no way connected 
with burial places, so that the general percentage of such a combination 
amounts only to 30 °/o. In some cases a cemetery surrounds the shrine, 
while in other cases only a few tombs are found near by. The question 
arises whether the burial place was formed around the shrine, or 
whether the tomb of some distinguished man was built in an already 
existing cemetery. In most cases the cemetery is the more recent, 
the holy place leading to the choice of that place for public burial. 
This is always the case where the shrine is an old one. But in 
connection with awlia of recent origin we nearly always find that 
those men who were looked upon during their lifetime as “blessed 
men of God,” were buried in the common cemetery, and became 
welts after their death. Their tombs began to enjoy private and 
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finally general reverence. The following shrines are probably older 
than the cemeteries in which they are found: 

e§-8eh Nuran 1 Between Sallaleh and Han Yunis 

eS-Seh Badr Jerusalem 

en-nabi Mflsa near Jericho 

Rdjal el-'Am&d (Fig. 2, Plate III) Nablus. 


The contrary is the case with: 

e§-8eh Abu Halawi Jerusalem 

es-Seh ez-Zu'beh 'Awartah. 


Sanctuaries or sacred tombs situated in a large public cemetery 
are met with in nearly every village and city. Some prominent 
examples are: 


e8-Seh 'Abd el-Fattah ed-Dawa'ri Sa'fat 
Sa'fat 
'Anata 


e§-§eh Abb Sef 
eg-Seh Zed 
e§-§eh Abft Yamin 
e§-§eh Ghanim 
eg-Seh Sa'd 
e§-§eh (i)Mbarak 
el-'Azerat 


Bet ‘Anan 
Jericho 

Bet Likia (Liqia) 
Bet Iksa 
'Awartah. 


The top of the highest point of the mountain on which 'Awartah 
is built is crowned with the maqam of el-'Azerat. This contains 
two rooms, the eastern one with two domes, the western with one. 
The maqcim is surrounded by the cemetery. No cistern or tree 
belongs to it. Not far from the shrine there is a pool hewn in 
the rock. In the eastern room there is a prayer-niche, opposite 
to which an entrance to a cave is seen. Many match boxes, oil 
bottles and oil lamps are scattered here and there. The women 
of the village assemble every feast-day in this place to perform 
their prayers. The western room is large, lies higher and is 


i It is interesting to note that in the neighbourhood of this saint, as well as 
around es-seh Ahmad es-Sarrisi o,f Abu Ghos, and es-seh 'Abdallah of Sa'fat only 
young children are buried. In the case of e5-Se|i Nuran I noticed, while the 
Turks were digging trenches around the shrine, that the bodies of dead children 
were always placed in large broken jars (cf. the Canaanite practice of burying 
children in jars). 
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much less used. The dead are ritually washed here before they 

are buried. 

Shrines in whose neighbourhood only one or few tombs are 
found are: 

es-§eh Ahmad ef-Toii Jerusalem 

eS-§eh Badr J erusalem 

Sittna el-Hadrah Nablus. 

There are two reasons why some prefer to bury their dead in the 
vicinity of the grave of some welt 1 

1. The nearer the person is buried to a well or Seh’s tomb or 
maq&m, the greater is the blessing which he may receive in the world 
to come. This is why so many Bedouin carry their important dead 
from a great distance to be buried near a saint’s tomb. Thus the 
Bedouin of er-Ra§aydiyeh inter some of their dead around Siuh 
ed-Djarahid of the Mount of Olives, and the 'Idwan carry their dead 
to Nebi Musa, 

2. The protection exercised by the saint, because of the general 
respect he enjoys, is another cause for burying the dead close to the 
well’s tomb. This used to be practised especially by important 
political families who were continually on bad terms with other 
families. When a leader died they buried him near a sacred spot to 
protect his body from being exhumed by his enemies and thus dis- 
honoured. The “man of God” is sure to protect every thing put 
under his care; nobody dares to molest the sanctity of a man so 
buried. Such reasons led the family of 'Abd el-Hadi of Nablus to 
bury three members of their family — Mohammad el-Husen, Yusif 
Sliman and 'Abd el-Karim — near the maqam of el-Hadrah. 

d) Relation of Shrines to Ruins 

Another fact not without interst is that a great number of sacred 
sites lie in or near a ruin. It is not to be expected that one will 
always find remains of a large ruin; there may be only a few old 
rock-hewn tombs, remains of a few houses, several old cisterns, or 
some ancient pillars. Such a ruin in itself must have been a striking 

> A custom which is also prevalent among some Bedouin tribes, according to 
Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes, p. 99. 
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object to the simple mind of the Palestinian, and the ruin certainly 
existed long before the present shrine. A ruin, an artificial cave, 
a solitary tree, or some old cisterns in a lonely deserted spot, would 
stimulate the imagination of the fellah. Some night vision, or the 
hallucination of seeing lights and hearing prayers or religious music, 
enforce the idea of the sacredness of the spot. About 32 °/o of all 
the sanctuaries which I visited were in the vicinity of some min. 

Some welts situated in or near a ruin are: 
el-Qatrawani N. of Bir Zet the ruins of a church, 

eg-geh -el-'Umari 

ed-Djb§'eh near Bet 'Anan the ruins of several buildings. 

Du-l-Kafl near Qatanneh Hirbet el-Kfereh. 

Ahmad et-Taiyar Qastal ruins of a fortress. 

'Abd el-'Aziz between Qastal 

and Bet Stirik a ruin with a water reservoir, 
hewn in the rock. 

Sittna e§-&amiyeh Kolonia a tomb hewn in the rock, 

and the canal of the 
spring is ancient. 

e§-£eh Husen Kolonia tombs hewn in the rock. 

Abu Lemun W. N. W. of Bet Iksa a small ruin with two cisterns. 

el-Mufaddel 'Awartah a rock-hewn tomb. 

2. STRUCTURE OP THE SANCTUARIES 

Let us approach a common type of welt and examine it more 
thoroughly. What do we find here? Of course the same objects are 
not found in every case. We shall try to investigate every object 
separately, leaving the classification till later. For our purpose we 
will take note of the following: A building, a tomb, a tree (or a 
group of trees), a water reservoir (cistern, well, spring, basin, etc.) 
and a cave. It will be rather difficult to give an absolute description 
of each one since they vary so much in the different parts of Palestine 
that we rarely meet with two completely alike. 
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a) The Building 

The building itself— the shrine, maqam, qvbbeh, or, as it was 
called in Biblical times, “house of high places” 1 — is in most cases, 
and in all the simpler cases, a quadrangular building. We will 
consider at present only this form. The door — and there is only 
one — is low. There is generally one small window, but sometimes 
there may be more ( tdqah , taqat or Sarr&qah, Sarr&qat), though 
occasionally there is none at all. The roof is a simple vaulted dome 2 
with a long perpendicular stone in the centre, which is raised above 
the vault itself. This stone is in some cases cut in the form of a 
half-moon. Instead of such a stone an iron bar with three balls 
— the lowest the largest — and a half-moon at the top may sometimes 
be found . 3 This dome-form (qubbeh) is a very characteristic feature 
in Mohammedan shrines. It is not found only in the simple well, 
but also in the large and important shrines of the prophets as well 
as in common mosques. “The qubbeh is,” as McCown says , 4 “a 
characteristic feature of the Palestinian landscape.” Very often the 
word qubbeh is used as a synonym of “shrine,” although originally 
it stands for a vaulted building . 5 The inside is always plastered and 
whitewashed, but as the buildings are very often very old, everything 
may consequently be defective. A great many of the maqdms are in 
a pitiful state of disrepair, mainly due to neglect, winter storms and 
old age. The war was another cause of their ruin; as in the case 
of e§-S§h Ahmad el-Karaki et-Taiyar (Qasfal), en-nabi Samwil (Mizpah 
Samuel), eS-Seh Hasan (Bet Iksa), el-Qatrawani (N. of Bir Zet), 
Abu-l-'On (Biddfi), e§-§eh 'Abd el-Az!z (near Bet Sunk), etc. During 
the war some had to be levelled to the ground, in order to deprive 
the enemy of a mark for his guns (eS-§eh Nfiran, between Sallaleh 
and Han Y finis). Doors and other wooden parts were nearly always 
taken away by the soldiers and used as fire wood (e§-§eh Anbar, 
'Abd es-Salam, el-'Umari ed-Djbe'eh etc.). In some cases the villagers 
have replaced the lost doors by others and repaired the shrines in 


1 1 Kings 12 31 ; 13 ss. 

2 The qubbeh of the Bedouin is an imitation of the text, Jaussen, 102. 

* Such a decoration is a sign of the building being of recent construction. 

* Annual II and III, 50. 

5 See Muhit el-muhit, and Hava, s. v. 
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a more or less primitive way, as in the case of el-Qatrawani, e8-8eh 
Hasan and en-nabi Samwil. 

An inspection of the interior of a shrine proper will show that 
one or more niches (also called taqah) are situated in the wall, a 
feature common to all. Actually they look like elongated cupboards. 
Occasionally there may be only a single niche, though generally more 
. ' are to be met with. In the simple, small one roomed shrine of 
t eS-Seh Badr, which lies on the top of a hill in the north-west part 
* of Jerusalem, I counted eight. In el-'Uzer ('Awartah) there are 
some dozens of them. They are built at different heights and are 
irregularly distributed in the four walls, without any regard for 
symmetry. With few exceptions they are dirty, even the wall around 
and especially the part below being badly smeared with oil. This 
unsightly effect is due to the fact that it is here that oil lamps, oil 
bottles, matches and other small objects are deposited. 

The inside generally shows signs of having once been decorated 
with hinna, or mleh or both. The decoration consists of simple lines 
running more or less parallel to each other, around the inside making 
a sort of frieze, Often the frieze is more complicated. Some typical 
designs are represented in Plate I. 

But in addition to the frieze we find two other very important 
decorations, viz. representations of the hand and imitations of palm 
branches (sometimes twigs or trees), both of which are explained by 
superstitious beliefs. In Mohammedan superstition the hands represent 
the hand of Fafimeh (the daughter of the Prophet), in Christian the 
hand of the Holy Virgin, and in Jewish the hand of God. 1 This 
superstitious decoration is said to bring blessing. We encounter it 
very distinctly and often on the two outer sides of the door ( sdaghdt ) 
on the top stone ( sdSiyeh ), and on the inner walls of the shrine, 
especially around the mihrab. It is generally an imprint of a human 
hand dipped in blood, hinn&, or mleh. A dozen such impressions 
may be seen in such shrines. 

Not only in shrines but also on the doors of houses may such 
impressions be seen. They are intended to protect the inhabitants 
against the bad effects of the evil eye. Small imitations of the hand, 
made of glass, mother-of-pearl, silver, gold or some other metal, are 


* Canaan, Aberglaube, pp. 64 ff., Doutte, Magic el Religion, pp. 325 IV. 
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carried by small children for the same reason. 1 Blood impressions 
of the hand are rarely found. I have seen them on newly-built houses 
when a sheep was sacrificed before the house was inhabited, as well 
as at the feast of Bairam ('id ed-Dhiyeh): Once only have I observed 
blood impressions of the hand on the door of a shrine. This mark 
was made by a man who offered a sheep which was vowed to the welt 

The imitation of the palm tree (Plate I, Fig. 8) is mostly used as 
an inside decoration. It is made up of a perpendicular line with 
shorter side lines, which unite, making an acute angle, opening 
upwards. The total number of the side branches is never constant; 
but in most cases there is an equal number on either side. I examined 
carefully to see whether the number on one side coincided with the 
sacred numbers 3, 5, 7 or some multiple of them, 2 but in most cases 
they did not. In some, especially in el-Badriyeh (Sarafat) and el- " 
Qatrawani (N. of Bir Zet) they all coincided with the numbers three ^ 
and five in the first and five and seven in the Qatrawani. This feature 
is always explained as standing for palm branches or palm trees 
(nalil). We know that palm branches are carried in most funeral 
processions of well-to-dQ people or of, important men, as a symbol of 
life. Mohammedan superstition holds that palm-trees were created 
from the same earth from which God made Adam. 3 This is why 
this tree is said to have many resemblances to man. 4 The Qoran 
mentions it very often, as it is one of the chosen trees. 5 

Nevertheless I would raise the question: Is it not possible that 
these figures were formerly rude imitations of the hand and that 
gradually the distinct number five was lost and thus also the original 
meaning? 

Other decorations which one may find, are seen on plate I, and 
Fig. 5 of Plate IL The representation of the serpent points to long 
life. 6 “ Haiyeh ” (Figs. 1, 7; Plate I) serpent, and „hayd” life, have 

1 Canaan, l. c. ; Doutte, l. e. pp. 317 ff.; L. Einsler, Mosaik. 

2 Very few examples offered the number four. 

5 Jlaridatu-l- Adjayb, p. 1021 

1 Alerglaube, p. 87. 

* Kahle, PJ VIII, 141, explains the palm branches as a prophylactic measure 
against the evil eye. I have never heard such an explanation. Neither palm 
branches nor their representations are ever used as an amulet against the evil eye. 

« Kahle, PJ VIII, 140. 
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a similar sounding root. 1 1 1 could not explain the squares with the 
dots (Plate I, Fig. 6). It is improbable that the dots (PI. I, Fig. 4 
and 5) represent “visiting cards” of the pilgrims, as Kahle thinks. 
In some shrines I have seen rudimentary representations of a mosque, 
a minaret, a ship, flowers, etc. The only purpose of these figures is 
to beautify the maqdm. Sometimes Qoranic verses or the names of 
God, the Prophet, and some of the sahabeh are written on the walls. 
The shrine of eS-seh Yasin is the best example, where beside the 
words allah and Muhammad, which are surrounded by wreaths of 
leaves, we find the Mohammedan creed “There 'is no god but God, 
and Mohammed is the apostle of God”, two flags (the Turkish and 
that of the Prophet), a half moon and many five-pointed stars. In 
the mihrab censer and chain are painted. 

These decorations are made with hinna, nileh or maqun. Some 
peasants think nileh should never be used in holy places, hinna being 
the only suitable material. When Jiinna ( Lawsonia inermis ) 2 is used 
as a red dye, it is kneaded into a paste and then daubed on the 
wall. Very often samneh (butter) is mixed with it, 1 2 3 but not necessarily 
always, as Curtiss thinks. 4 * It, is with this paste that the impression 
of the hand is so often made. While adhering to the wall the paste 
has a dirty greenish-brown appearance, but when it falls off it leaves 
a brownish-red colour. The mihrab 5 and the immediate surroundings 
are decorated first of all. Most of the other decorations are made 
with nileh (methylene blue) and siraqun (minium). 

In many of these simple shrines, but not in all, there is a mihrab, 
which has the usual form and points southwards. There is at least 
one in each of the larger sanctuaries. In some there are several. 
Thus qcibr er-Ra'i near Nebi Musa has three. 6 In some awlia the 
mihrab is only indicated on the southern wall either with colour, or 
with a ridge-like frame of projecting plaster. In the Christian church 
of el-Hadr (between Bet Djala and the Pools of Solomon), which is 

1 Canaan, Aberglaube, p. 85. 

2 Hava, 138. 

3 Kahle, l. c. 

* Curtiss, 209. 

3 That of es-sultan Ibrahim el-Adhami of Sa'fat and the shrine of el-Imam 
'All on the carriage-road near Bab el-Wad, showed dozens of these imprints. 

® In the §ahrah (The Dome of the Rock) there are several prayer niches 
which will be described later. 
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honoured and visited also by the Mohammedans, the prayer direction 
is marked by a large picture of St. George. I have seen Mohammedans 
go in and perform their prayers turning their faces towards the 
picture and so to the south. All mihr&bs are marked in the southern 
wall of the sanctuaries. The following three are the only exceptions 
I know of. A mihrab in the building below el-Aqsa, a mihrab in 
fl& bi Dahud and one in the shrine of el-Mufaddil ('Awartah). 1 In the 
first it is said that the Prophet prayed during his night-visit to 
Jerusalem, and when he had finished the angel Gabriel ordered him 
in future to perform his prayers with the face turned to Mecca. 
Thereupon the Prophet turned his face in this direction and per- 
formed his second prayer. 2 

The floor of the poorer maq&ms is mostly bare, but sometimes 
mats are present. The larger and more important shrines have mats 
and often costly carpets. 

While the last description holds true for all simple maq&ms, we 
have still to consider those which are larger, more important, and 
more elaborate. I shall try to describe them according to the various 
complications of their structure. But before proceeding to this part 
of our subject something should be said about the qubbeh or “cupola.” 
This is one of the most important features of the awlia and belongs 
to almost every typical shrine. In examining a qubbeh 3 we find two 
different types: 

1 . The simple one, where the qubbeh is built directly over the four 
walls of the shrine. It looks like a hemisphere superimposed upon 
the walls. 

2. The square space formed by the four walls is converted into 
an octagon near the roof by filling in the corners with pendentives. 
The octagon is raised a little, and the hemispherical qubbeh rests on 
it. A perpendicular section of such a building (cut diagonally) is 
shown in Fig. 4, Plate II. 

The maq&ms which possess two instead of one vaulted dome, are as 
simple in character as those just described. In reality such a building 

* The last two are mentioned in PJ VII, 86. 

1 It is carious that Abraham and Lot are thought to have performed their 
prayers with the face turned to Mecca (southwards), although they are pre- 
Islamic characters. 

3 For a short description of it see PJ VII, 92. 
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represents two rooms which, by dispensing with the separating wall, are 
united to form one elongated whole. A high strongly built arch, which 
helps to support the roof, takes the place of the missing wall. 

In the next class are sanctuaries which have a rawaq (open arched 
hall) built in front or at the side. This may be composed of one 
arch, but more often of two. The people assemble here before and 
after their visits to the shrine. Sometimes meals are taken and 
festivals are held in this place. In Bet Hanina the inhabitants have 
recently built to the south-east of djami' es-sulfan Ibrahim el-Adhami 
a three vaulted hall, opening to the north, and with a mihrdb. ES-Seh 
Salman el-Farsi (Mount of Olives) has such an open rawaq in front 
of the sanctuary itself. In el-'Uzer (el-Qariyeh) and e§-Seh Hamad 
(Kolonia) the rawaq is at one side of the sanctuary. 

Still more complicated are those shrines where one or more additional 
rooms are built beside or around the sanctuaries opening into the 
vaults. These serve as kitchen, dwelling-place for the servant ( haddam , 
qaiym) and store rooms. Sometimes, only of course when the sanctuary 
is situated in or quite near a village, one of these rooms may be 
used as a school room ( kuttab or maktab ), and occasionally another 
one is occupied by the seh or hattb, who may act as the teacher. 
Some cases in point are: 


es-Seh Hamad 
e§-Seh I'mar 
el-'Uzer 
el-Anbia 


Kolonia 
Bet Duqquh 
Abb GhoS 
Nablus 


In a few cases one room is used for the ritual washing of the 
dead before burial, as in el-'Azer§,t ('Awartah) and djami' el-'Uzer 
(Abb GhoS). 

At times the madafeh (guest-chamber) is connected with the shrine, 
as in en-nabi Sft'ah 1 (in the village Sd'ah ) 2 where it is a room built 
over the shrine. In eS-Seh Abu Isma'il (Bet Liqia) and eS-Sel) Hsen 
(Bet 'Anan) the front room serves as a madafeh. In both these cases 
we find in the centre of the room the hearth ( el-wdj&q ) on which 
coffee is prepared for those present. The guest-house of eS-seh Yasin 
(Der Yasin) is situated opposite the maqam and separated from it 


1 Although the name lookes as if it were feminine it stands for Yuia’. 

5 South of Bab el-Wad. ’ 
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by an open place. 1 It is only in the cold months of the year that 
these guest-houses are used; in the summer months the people prefer 
to sit outside under a tree or in a rawaq . 2 A rough sketch of e§-§eh 
Hamad (Kolonia) well illustrates the class described above. See 
Fig*. 1, Plate II. 

Another class is formed by holy places where the real sanctuary 
is surrounded by many rooms. The rooms serve for pilgrims who 
make a visit once a year and generally spend several days in the 
place. In such cases the building is mostly composed of two, at 
times of -three, stories. The lower story is used for store rooms, 
kitchen and stables, and the upper for the use of visitors. A servant 
lives all the year around in such a sanctuary to guard it. These 
larger shrines are not generally dedicated to awlia but to prophets 
(anUd, pi. of naM). En-nabi Musa is the best known example of 
this class. But only a few prophets have such large shrines. En-nabi 
§aleh (Ramleh), el- Anbia (Nablus), en-nabi Yusif (Bet Idjza) and many 
others have fairly simple buildings, while el-'Uzer, el-Mansuri and 
el-Mufaddil (all in 'Awartah) who are also counted as prophets, have 
no building at all. 

Some djawdmi’ and awlia are certainly ancient churches or old 
houses. Thus I think that djdmi ' 'Omar ibn el-Hattab (Surbahir) 
and djdmi’ el-'Uzer (el-Qaryeh) were once churches. 3 The shrines of 
es-Seh 'Abdallah (Bet Surik), es-Seh Saleh (Der Yasin), e§-sek Srur 
('Awartah) and e§-§elj en-Nubani (Nablus) are simple rooms, which 
were once used as dwellings. They have no mihrdb or vault and have 
no signs of any tomb. They are at present in very bad state of 
disrepair. 

Many a built maqam is an open sanctuary, where the walls of the 
roof rest on pillars. The best example of such a shrine is that of 
Hasan er-Ra'i, 4 who was supposed to have been the shepherd of the 
prophet Moses. Inside of a rectangular enclosure, built of stones 

* The school-room of eS-seh Iteyim (Bet Iksa) is used according to Kahle (PJ 
VI, 71) as a madafeh. Every kuttab may be used at times as a guest house, but 
this occasional use does not give such a place the special characteristics which 
are found in a madafeh and which were mentioned above. 

2 For madafeh see Haddad, JPOS II, pp. 279 ff. 

2 The best book on this subject is Mader, Altchristliche Basiliken und Lokal - 
tradition in Sildpalastina, 1918. 

* Kahle, PJ VII, 91. 
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and mortar, we see an elongated and vaulted roof which rests on 
six pillars, three to the north and three to the south. Between these 
pillars is the large tomb. El-Mas'ad (Mount of Olives) is an octagonal 
sanctuary with the sides closed up. Masadjid sittna 'AiSeh has a vault 
resting on four comer pillars, where the south side has been compldtely 
closed, and the eastern and western only partly built. The western 
and the southern walls of the shrine of Ahmad es-Sarrisi 1 are closed, 
while the two other sides are open. 

I do not propose to give an exhaustive architectural description 
of all types of shrines. My only aim has been to give simple examples 
of the different classes. Descriptions of beautiful mosques like es* 
Sahrah, el-Aqsa, etc., need not be given here, since they may be 
found in convenient form elsewhere . 2 Many of the sanctuaries which 
are situated in a village serve at the same time as the djami ' of 
that place, where the people assemble for prayer. Many a djami’ was 
built in the immediate neighbourhood of a wdi, as in the case of 
e§-§eh Djarrah, Sa'd u S‘id (both in Jerusalem), Salmon el-Farsi 
(Mount of Olives) etc. Some sacred sites which are situated out in 
the fields, and which contain no tomb, serve for the passer-by as a 
place in which to perform his prayers, e. g. el-Imam 'Ali, on the 
carriage-road from Jerusalem to Jaffa. 

We often find in front of the sanctuary an elevated place, well 
covered with large, smooth stone flags, called msalldydt, They are 
generally in close contact with the sanctuary and serve for prayer. 
It is not necessary that a ritually clean cover be spread on them 
since they are always kept clean. Such “prayer platforms” are met 
with in e§-seh Saleh ('Anata), Irdjal Sufah (W. of Der Ghassaneh), 
eS-seh Damrah and eS-§eh en-Nftbani (both in Mazari' en-Nhbani . 3 

Before passing on, it may be well to note that in some shrines 
there are inscriptions. They are generally found just above the 
door of the sanctuary or above that of the court, though occasionally 


1 On the top of a mountain in Abu Ghoi. 

5 Short descriptions are found in Baedeker, Meistermann and other guide- 
books; scientific descriptions are: Gressmann, Der Felsendom in Jerusalem, PJ 
IV, 54 ff.; R. Hartmann, Der Felsendom und seine Geschichte, 1909; De Vogue, 
La Mosque d'Omar a, Jerusalem, 1905. 

1 lam indebted for information regarding the last three places to Omar Effendi 
Barghuti. 
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they may be found above the window (e§-§eh Djarrah). or above 
one of the pillars of the vault (eS-Seh Hasan er-Ba'i). Some such 
inscriptions are: 

1. Above the central door of the shrine el-Hadrah 1 (Nablus): 

<0)1 tj* ^JUaJl os )iS ^jJl JlUl 0 IU~J1 f U\ \Jsjb 

This prayer house was built during the (reign) days of the sultan, 
the king Seif ed-Din Qaldwan, the pious. God make him powerful; 
and his father es-sultdn the pious king 'Aid ed-Din. His victories 
be glorious. 

2. Inside maqdm el-Hadr (Nablus): 2 

f LL« b b 

0 Ddstiqi 0 Badawi The maqdm of el-Hadr Ahmad el-Badawi 3 * * * 
'Abd-el-Qddir ed-Djildni. 

3. An inscription on velvet laid on the cenotaph of el-Anbia 
(Nablus): 

biA.^0 ^va f lyUl aJJI b^L^ol 

k'NUaJl J-Aii iLw«JVI jSLu *} 

This is the tomb of the prophets oj God, the Glorious: the sons of 
our master Jacob , and they are Bayaldn, Jasadjar and Asar. On 
behalf of our Prophet, these, and all other prophets may there be the 
most efficacious prayers, and the most complete peace. 

4 In the rawdq adjacent to the shrine of el-Anbia: 

6lSj ; U> iXi* kjSj U* 

Whenever Zacharias went into the chamber to her (his wife Mary) 
he found provisions with her. 7 


1 On a marble stone. 

2 The writing is in five sections, side by side. 

3 El-Badawi is repeated twice. The second time should be er-Bifa'i. 

* Obviously a scribal error for Zebulon. 

3 Stands for Issachar. 

e A verse of the Qoran, Surah III, 37. 

i Sale’s translation. The commentators say that none went into Mary’s 
apartment but Zacharias himself, and that he locked seven doors upon her, yet 
he found she had always winter fruits in the summer, and summer fruits in 
the winter. — I cannot find the connection between the above verse of the 
Qoran and the shrine of el-Anbia, which has nothing to do with Zacharias 
and Mary. 

2* 
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5. On a marble stone above the entrance to the shrine of es-sultan 
Ibrahim el-Adhami (Bet Hanina): 

\A*> jtLiib y»\ jJJ\ ^b 

^^yV . ■>} 5f'‘° (5 ^y.Ua. 

In the name of the most merciful God. The hadj Sweid the son 
of Hamdyd, God he merciful to him, has ordered the building of this 
place of worship . . . in the year 637. [A. EL] 

6. Above the door ol maqam el-Yaqin, Beni Nem (on a marble 
stone) : 

. . . <*JU1 IA* lAJ b y*\ f-<y 

. . . <jJbo l A* . . . ^JLJl 

In the name of the most merciful God. Mohammed Ahdcdlah . . . 
'Alt es-Saleh . . . has ordered the building of this prayer house, from 
his own money ... 1 2 

7. Between the two northern vaults of the shrine of Hasan er-Ra i 
(near the Nebi Musa) we read: 

l ^Lo SyUi ... ~~W A^jJl SAfc * LA. > I 

uiij (A* *LyJl ^ t.7**** ^ ^ (_yl 

1*^)1 A>yS { -j^ jAJl ^s. LU JJlJ ^jJbo jJJI Jjy* ^)_*y Sbo 

. i—fiJlj AiLoj j As. gy^ 1 Al~w ^ 

Mohammed Pasd, the doer of good , has erected this blessed qubbeh 
on Hasan er-Rai, God sanctify his secret, as he (the Pdsd) was 
returning from welcoming the Mohammedan pilgrims. He proceeded 
in building but found no water. But because of his high zeal, God 
protect him, the water was brought to the place 3 from the village of 
Jericho. Thus he deserved the heavenly reward. The 1 RabV 1110. 

8. On the tomh of e§-Seh Abft-l-Halaweh (Jerusalem): 

y' cr“^- y* -^1 y> 

.ir.o .As^UJl 

1 Dots represent words which are indecipherable. 

2 The qufic inscription on the tomb of Fatimeh the daughter of Hasan the 
grandson of the Prophet is: 

^ (A jJb VI £ ^yo 

.ye 'f\ y=>V\ ouy Vi cuy jLy,li ^ily 
See Mudjir ed-Din I, 67. 

* Lit. “to the village.” 
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He is the everlasting living one. This is the tomb of the friend of 
God,' es-seh Hasan Abu el-Halaweh. For his soul (read ).“al-fdtihah.” 
1305. [A. H.] 

9. A golden embroidered writing on a red silk cloth placed on 
the tomb of en-nabi Lut (Beni N ’em), runs: 

k^LoJI A^J* j^J ^JJ\ ^ I a* 

This is the tomb of the prophet Lid, peace and blessings be on him. 

10. On another cloth in the same shrine. 

Ml All M Abb Ml 

by. Ab I ,*Lm) Lo aJJI aJJ I b'jw^w) aJJ I 

.Abb Ml ky M 5 Jy.M Abl 

In the name of the most merciful God. In him we find help. My 
success (good luck) is only in God. There is no god but God. Our 
lord 2 Mohammed is the apostle 3 of God. In the name of God; what 
God wishes, My lord Lut is an apostle of God. There is neither 
might nor strength but in God. 

11. The writing on a banner, presented to en-nabi Lut by soldiers 
coming from Aleppo and proceeding to the Suez Canal front during 
the last war (1915—1916), was as follows: 

a) I A*r»-I kyaa. b 

Oh excellency , 4 my Lord Ahmad er-Rifai 
(written in the upper right corner of the banner); 

b) ^ M^^' yliiJI Ay ^A-y ,ybjJl i_^kaJI iiya. b 

Oh excellency, the divine pole, my lord ‘Abd ehQddir ed-Djilani 
(in the left upper corner); 

c) S^^jAJtll A^.=wl ^A>y ^^J-»JI I kyAa. b 

Oh excellency, the supreme pole, my lord Ahmad el-Adawi 
(left, lower corner); 

d) ^yolAJI yylyl j_jA>y i_~L£JI kyia. b 

Oh excellency, the true pole, my lord Ibrahim ed-Dasuqi 
(right lower corner); 

' Hava, p. 887. 

2 Lit. Master. 

3 More than a prophet. 

* hadrat is a title of honour. With Hava I render “excellency.” 

* el-'Adawi is used here instead of el-Badawi. 
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6) jdjt -OJI Jjl V 

There is no god but God and Mohammed is the apostle of God 
(in the centre); 

f) <fJJ\ JAA. 

Our Lord the Friend of God, peace be upon him 
(between a and.e); 

g) The Turkish crescent, between b and e. 
b) The Tomb 

Inside the shrine and generally in the centre of the room we find 
the tomb of the holy person whose name it bears. Before giving 
any description of the tomb itself one point should be made clear— 
the connection of the tomb with the building. The tomb is often 
not in the shrine, but outside of it: on the mastahah, in the rawaq 
or in the garden adjacent to the maqam. But it is not at all necessary 
that there should be a tomb directly or indirectly connected with 
the place to make it a shrine, and there are many tombs which 
have no quhbeh. Both these features will be discussed at length in 
another part of this work. We may classify tombs according to their 
position as follows: 

1. Those connected with a maq&m, may be situated 

a) in the shrine itself; as el-Badriyeh (Sarafat), BiSr el-Hafi 
(Nablus) etc.; 

b) in the rawaq; es-sayid Ahmad -et-Taiyar (Sarafat) ; 

c) in the garden adjacent to the sanctuary; en-nabi 'Annir (Der 
'Ammar), e8-Seh Yfisif (Harbata). 

2. Those which have no shrine built, but are situated 

a) in a cave; eS-i-seh es-S’dri ('Anata), es-sitt er-Rab'ah (Mount of 
Olives); 

b) outside in the fields or in a cemetery; e§-§eh Muhammad el- 
Baqqani (Nablus), e§-8eh Ramadan, eS-Seh 'Bed (both in Qatanneh), 
el-TTzer ('Awartah)'etc.; 

c) inside the village, among the houses and not attached to any 
maq&m or cemetery; e§-Seh Suwan and e§-Seh Isma'il (both in 
Shrbahir). 
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It often happens that in addition to the main tomb or tombs, 
which are situated inside the shrine, there are one or more outside 
which are intimately connected with the life history of the main welt 
These may be situated at various distances and still retain their 
association. Some illustrations are: 

In the neighbourhood of e§-Seh 'Abd es-Salam and outside the 
maqdm is to be seen the tomb of his son Salman. El-Badriyeh has j 
outside her shrine and in the adjacent hall the tomb of her husband / 
es-sayid Ahmad et-Taiyar. E§-seh Ahmad el-Bustami and his brother 
e§-§eh Murad (Nablus) have their negro servant buried outside of 
the maqam. El-Qatrawani’s shepherd lies buried near the sanctuary 
of his master. 

The number of tombs in one sanctuary varies. In the majority 
of cases there is only one, but some have two, others even more. 
One of the tombs, generally the largest, is of more importance than 
the others. It contains the important well, and therefore the 
sanctuary takes his name. The other graves are those of his near 
relatives: his wife, his brother, his male descendants and sometimes 
his servant. The shrines of ei-Seh Anbar and eS-£eh Badr comprise 
two tombs each, that of the well and that of his wife. In the case 
of e§-Seh Badr both tombs are in the same room, while in that of 
eS-§eh Anbar the tomb of the well’s wife is in a small room adjacent. 
In el-Badriyeh one tomb in the shrine itself is said to be hers, the 
other to the north that of her children, while the tomb outside her 
shrine is believed to be that of her husband. More interesting are 
those cases where we meet with more than two tombs. In e§-§eh 
Hamad (Koloniaj there are five, the tomb of the welt, two for his 
two wives, one for his son and the fifth that of his servant (really 
black slave 'abd). The tomb of the servant is shown partly in and 
partly outside the shrine. But the two halves do not correspond to 
each other. We often meet with tombs which are arranged side by 
side and which belong to one of the following classes: 

1. The graves of members of the same family, like the Dawa'ri in 
Surbahir and the Yamin family in Bet Anan. All are regarded as 
sulldh, righteous men (pi. of sdleh). In Sa'fat there are also two tombs 
of the family of ed-Dawa ri. In Irdjal el-Amud (Nablus) we find 
many tombs outside the maqam which are supposed to be the graves 
of the servants of the awlid buried here. 


..Ji 


>1 
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•2. The tombs of mudjdhdin and suhada. Both words mean 
“martyrs.” The first denotes those who have fallen in a holy war. 
In Hebron we are shown the tombs of e§-Suhada. After decapitation, 
it is said, the heads rolled down shouting naShadu, naihadu, nashadu 
(“We witness, we witness, we witness"). In ftamleh the tombs of 
el-Mudjahidin are arranged in several rows, not far from en-nabi 
Saleh. Some large tombs are said to contain the remains of more 
than one saint, as in al-Anbia (Nablus). The danh is supposed to 
be built over the remains of the prophets Raiyalfin, YaSdjar and 
Asar the sons of Jacob. An inscription on silk hanging over the 
tomb reads: “This is the tomb of the prophets of God, the Glorious, 
the sons of our master Jacob, and they are Raiyalun, Yasadjar and 
Asar. On behalf of our Prophet, these, and all other prophets may 
there be the most efficacious prayers and the most complete peace.” 1 
In Abb Ghog we find that the tomb of ei-seh Isma'il el-'Inbawi, 
which lies by the north wall of the shrine, has a structure connecting 
it with the wall. This structure is said to be the tomb of his son 
e§-§eh Nasir. 

The following list illustrates the number of the tombs at some 
maqdms, and their connection with the leading well himself: 


e§-Hamad 2 

Kolonia 

1 

— 

2 

e£-Badr 2 

J erusalem 

1 


1 

es-'Anbar 

'Esawiyeh 

1 

— 

1 

eS-Isma'il 2 

el-Qaryeh 

1 

' — 

— 

es-I'mar 

Bet Duqquh 

1 

— 

1 

Zawiet ed-Darwi%eh Nablus 4 

1 

1 

— 

el-Qafrawani 

near Bir Zet 

1 

' — ' 

— 

el-Anbia 2 

Nablus 

3 

— 

— 

el-Badriyeh 5 

Sarafat 

1 

— 

1 

e§-'Abd es-Salam 

'Anata 

1 

— 

— 


Sons Servant 

1 1 



1 The tradition that Zebulon, Issacbar and Asher are buried in Nablus may 
go back to the Samaritans. 

2 Already described. 

s ES-seh 1‘mar is the son of eS-seh Saleh. His son Dahud had one son, 
Marrar, whose son’s name was Qasim. I'mar and the last three are buried in 
this sanctuary. 

* The two brothers Ahmad and Mrad el-Bustami are of equal importance. 

5 The more important grave of the two is that of el-Badriyeh. 
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The tombs are built of stone. In most cases the whole is simply 
plastered ever and whitewashed. Even if they are situated out in the 
open air (cemetery, fields, etc.), and have no protection at all from 
the storms, they are no better treated. Other tombs are constructed 
of good hewn stones, which is usually the mark of a tomb of recent 
origin. 1 The tombs of el-'Uzer, el-Mufaddil and of el-Mansftri are 
very well kept. In the case of the first (Fig. 2, Plate II) I could 
recognize three layers of well wrought plaster ( qsara ). The general 
structure of these tombs and of the cenotaphs of many important 
tvelis consists of an upper gable section superimposed upon a lower 
oblong base. Fig. 3 of Plate II shows a transverse section of such 
a cenotaph. 

The orientation of the tomb is in general from E. to W., i. e. the 
orthodox orientation of all Mohammedan tombs in this part of the 
Mohammedan world. The dead are laid on their right sides with 
their heads to the west and their feet to the east, thus turning their 
faces to the qibleh (direction of Mecca). 2 There are a few exceptions 
to this rule. ES-§eh Ghanim of Jericho, situated in the western 
cemetery, is the best case of such an exception since his tomb is 
built from N. to S. This saint is of the holy family ed-Dawa‘ri. We 
have already seen that some of them are buried in Shrbahir and 
others in Sa'fat. In the case of e§-seh Zed ('Anata) it is somewhat 
difficult to decide how the tomb is supposed to lie. The wall runs 
from N. to S. and in the midst of it there is a Mhid, but only one, 
and no signs of any enclosure running from east to west, defining 
the direction of the tomb.^, It is generally said that graves showing 
this direction belong to the pre-Islamic prophets, but this explanation, 
although true of some, does not hold in the two cases alluded to. 
The graves ot en-nabi Samwil, el-'Uzer, el-Mufaddil 3 and el-Anbia 4 
run approximately north to south, that of Lot 5 (Beni N'em) has a 
N. to S. direction. 

1 With regard to the general construction of modem Mohammedan tombs I 
may refer to Boehmer’s article, Auf den muslimischen Friedhofen Jerusalems , 
ZDPV, 1909-10. 

2 PJ VII, 86; Jaussen, Coutumes , p. 99. 

3 Both in ‘Awartah. 

* In Nablus. 

5 It is curious that while the direction of the tomb is N. S., this prophet is 
reported to have turned his face, while praying, to the south. 
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In shape the cenotaphs are elongated with top rounded, flat or 
with a triangular section rising to a single edge. The tomb of el- 
Badriyeh (Fig. 1, Plate III) has a line from end to end of the top, 
running parallel to the axis, and thus dividing the cenotaph into 
two parts. It looks as though two tombs were indicated, but popular 
tradition allows only for one. At both ends we find perpendicular 
stones, nasb 1 or Sahid, marking the head (west) and the feet (east). 
Very often only the head nasi, sometimes carved in the form of a 
turban, is found (eS-§eh Abfi Ilalaweh, Jerusalem); in others neither 
head nor feet are marked at all (e§-§eh Saddiid and eS-seh Saleh). 
Female saints (el-Badriyeh, Bab 'ah etc.) and gigantic tombs (el-'Uzer 
and el-Mufaddil) have no sawahid. In many cases, where we do not 
find any such stones, a careful investigation shows that the cenotaphs 
once had them, but have lost them (e§-§eh 'Neni in Surbahir). Where 
more than one saint is supposed to be buried in one and the same 
grave, we may find more than one s&hid, as in el-Anbia (Nablus), 
where there are three Sawahid, one standing for each of the three 
sons of Jacob, who are supposed to be buried here. According to 
Jaussen these two perpendicular stones are symbolic, representing 
the two angels who visit the dead. 2 I could not verify this 
statement. 3 

The tomb may be as high as 1 — 1.50 meters, but some are very 
low. The tombs of e§-Seh Badr, of his wife, and that of e§-8eh Rihan 
are not raised at all above the surrounding floor. Those built outside 
a maqam are generally elevated, while the lower ones are always inside 
of buildings. The sizes of tombs differ enormously. The greater number 
are of normal size, though some have exceptionally large dimensions. 
The following are the largest that I have seen: 

Name of saint Location Length Breadth Height 


El-'Uzer 'Awartah 

el-Mansuri ‘Awartah 

el-Mufaddil 'Awartah 

es-3ultan Halil Qalawani Nablus 


564 362 385 cms. 

440 235 — cms. 

468 264 — cms. 

458 — — cms. 


1 MuhU el-muhtt and Hava do not give this special meaning, but „a stone 
set up”. 

2 I have been unable to find such an explanation in the Arabic books. 

3 Coutumes, 337. 
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Name of saint Location Length Breadth Height 

el-Anbia Nablus 410 — — cms. 

Hasan er-Rai near Jericho 590 225 140 cms. 

en-nabi Musa near Jericho — — — cms. 

e8-§eh Djarrah Jerusalem 195 137 185 cms. 

Many cenotaphs have in one of their walls a small niche ( taqah ), in 
which oil lamps ( sradj , pi. surdj), matchboxes (Obit habnt, tsahhateh) ', 
etc. are placed. These niches may be found in the northern side of 
the tomb, as at eg-Seh Suwan, 2 eS-Seh Imbarak; 3 in the southern side, 
as at ed-Dawari, 2 ed-Djarahid, 4 e8-8eh Zed,* eS-8eh Isma'il, 2 or in the 
western side, as in the case of eS-§eh Hamdallah 6 and e^-Sek 'Anbar. 7 
Some tombs possess more than one, as in the case of the siuh ed- 
Djarahid on the Mount of Olives, where there are three tombs in 
one line.® The one in the centre has two niches, a western and a 
southern. The last niche is supplied with a wooden door. In one 
taqah I found a lamp and tins of oil and in others water, matches, 
and burned incense. 9 E8-Seh ez-Zughbeh (near the tomb of el-Mansuri 
in 'Awartah) has such taqat (pi. of taqah), a southern, a western and 
an eastern one. 

While in tombs situated in a shrine, with such a taqah the incense 
is generally burnt in one of the wall niches, 10 in all tombs found in 
the fields or in a cemetery and having no building, light and incense 
are placed in these cenotaph niches. 

Some have on top a circular, shallow or deep cup-like cavity, in 
which water, hut more often flowers are placed. It is believed by 
some that the soul of the dead visits the tomb once a week, on 
Friday and expects to find some water to quench its thirst. These 

* Really kahhateh, the “k” is pronounced in some dialects “ts”. 

7 In Surbahir. 

* Bet Iksa. 

4 Mount of Olives. 

5 'Anata. The taqah is made in this case by removing a stone from the wall 
running from north to south. 

a Biddu. 

7 'Esawiyeh. 

* Kahle mentions only two tombs, but there are three; PJ VII, 90. 

* The middle and the southern tombs are connected at their head-ends with 
a small wall. Whosoever lies between them will be cured from his disease. See 
also Kahle, PJ VII, 91. 

In ei-seh Hamad the oil lamps were placed on the tomb. 
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cup-like holes are to be found more frequently in the tombs of common 
people than in those of sullah (pi. of sdleh, pious man). 

From what I could gather from different people these cups are 
used for one of the following purposes-. 1 

1. Water and flowers are placed in them. The purpose of the 
water is to keep the flowers living for a long time. This is the 
explanation given by the better class of people. 

2. The water in the cup is for the birds, to drink 'ann nth el-maiyet, 
“for the (benefit) of the soul of the dead.” The idea behind this 
explanation is that the birds will thank the soul of the dead for 
this benevolent act, and will in case of necessity testify to this good 
action. Such an explanation is given by people of the middle class. 2 

3. The water in the cup 3 serves to quench the thirst of the soul 
of the dead. This idea I have heard from peasants and some simple 
Mohammedans of Jerusalem. 

Flowers, water, etc. are generally brought on Thursday afternoon, 
the day when the cemeteries are usually visited. 

Another custom, which points to the belief mentioned under 
No. 3, is the fact that very often the relations of the dead read 
the fatihah for his soul in case his widow becomes engaged to 
another man. At the same time an egg and a small jar full of 
water are buried at the head of the tomb. The water is supposed 
to quench his thirst and wet his mouth, while the egg will burst 
asunder, in place of the dead man, when the behaviour of his wife 
becomes known to him. 4 

Up to now only complete tombs have been mentioned, but parts 
of tombs are also found. A short description of one of them will 
suffice. In Surbahir s just behind the guest-house there is a rectangular 
depression in the rock about 4x2 metres in extent, with a depth 
of 50 — 60 cm. Two steps lead down. In the midst of the western 


' It is curious that Kahle gives only one explanation of these cups, PJ VII, 90. 
> For the same reason, as Kahle thinks, about 450 kg of corn and a Hr of 
water are placed on the feast-day of el-imam es-§afi‘i on the roof of his maqam 
(Cairo). 

* At times there are two such cups. Ev8n on common tombs one may find them. 
4 This custom is dying out. 

*1 have heard both “Surbahir” and “Surbahil”. 
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wall there protrudes a small, very simple building resembling one half 
of a common Mohammedan tomb. Enquiring about the significance 
of this I was told that e8-8eh Ismail was buried in a small cave in 
in the rock, and tliat this building is intended to cover his feet, 
which protruded since the cave was not long enough for the whole 
body. In the east side of this half tomb there is a t&qah which 
serves light and incense. 

Very often tombs are decorated. Hinna, sirdqtm and nileh are 
used. Palm branches, hands, lines and dots are frequently met 
with. Siraqun produces a beautiful red colour. It is curious that all 
representations of palm branches made on the graves of ed-Dawari 
(S&rbahir) had five or seven branches. Sometimes verses from the 
Qoran or the names of God are written with these colours. In the 
case of the three tombs of Syuh ed-Djarahid (Mount of Olives) I 
noticed a red line running across every tomb, commencing with the 
lower and middle part of the northern side and terminating at the 
lower and middle part of the southern side. In many cases an 
inscription may be found connected with the tomb. The inscribed 
stone is on the sides or on the top of the cenotaph. 

Lastly it should be noted, that a great number of the tombs 
situated inside a niaqam are covered with one or more starat 1 (pi. of 
st&rah, cover). Generally it is a greenish cloth, often with a border 
or embroidery in other colours. Sometimes the covers are decorated 
with verses from the Qoran. On the rdstyeh (headstone) a turban 
and sometimes a masbahah (rosary) are placed. This last may, as 
in the case of Beiram SawiS (Jerusalem), be placed around the whole 
tomb. In many cases the starah itself is not put directly on the 
tomb, but on a wooden cage, which is made in the form of the tomb 
and encloses the grave. Such are especially used where the tombs are 
very low, as in al-Badriyeh and the already mentioned Beiram SawiS. 
In many cases an inscription laid on the starah , and embroidered on 
a piece of velveteen, informs us of the name or names of those interred 
in the grave, as on the tombs of Irdjal el-'Amud, el-Anbia, es-§eh 
Ahmad el-Bisfami and es-sulfan Badr el-Ghafir (all in Nablus). 
Sometimes the tomb is encircled with an iron frame (e&-§eh Salman 
el-Farsi). 


1 Also sitr&t, pi. of sitreh. This expression is not used much for these covers. 
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All tombs so far described have been tombs built of masonry. 
But there are others made of an elongated heap of stones, surrounded 
by a stone enclosure. 1 Such graves very much resemble the present 
simple tombs of the peasants. We meet with tfiem especially among 
the Bedouins (e§-£eh Zughbeh, 2 Jericho). In some cases there is no 
surrounding enclosure, and this points to the most primitive type of 
tomb cult. The only example of this kind which I have seen is that 
of e§-&eh Hues 3 of Biddu. No tdqah is connected with it. 4 In others 
we do not find a heap of stones, but only a perpendicular stone at the 
head and another at the foot to mark the position of the grave ( qdbr ), 
as in e§-§eh Sabbah at Jericho. This supposed tomb is surrounded 
by a huwetah (enclosure).* 

c) Trees 

Trees constitute a very important element of most shrines. This is 
not a new custom, for many of the “high places” of the Old Testament 
were associated with “green trees”. I have no doubt that with few 
exceptions every Mohammedan sanctuary is, or was once, characterised 
by one or mo^p trees. Wdis of recent origin, however, are generally 
treeless, like e§-§6h Abfi Halawi. A large number of these trees were 
cut down during the war, while many have died of old age or been 
uprooted by storms (el-Bufmeh in Bet Safafa). These are doubtless 
the main causes why so many shrines are at present treeless. I have 
very often heard the following statement: “The well has no tree at 
present, but I remember very well that during my childhood there 
stood a large tree there.” In many cases, where the old tree was cut 
down, the inhabitants of the village, to whom that particular saint 
belongs, have planted a new one of the same species, as was done, 
for example, in es-Seh ‘Anbar. The huge fig tree which once grew 
there was cut down and burned by the soldiers, whose camp was in 
the neighbourhood. The people of 'Esawiyeh have planted another 

t Doutte, Magie et Religion, p. 432. 

* Not Zu'beh, as given by Kahle, PJ, 1911, p. 88. 

3 In 1922 the inhabitants of the village had heaped stones together to build 
the tomb. 

4 Kahle describes another example of this category, namely es-5eh Mohammed 
Darir el-Qadri ( PJ , 1911, p. 87). 

3 In the vicinity there is a zaqqum tree (a kind of myrobalm). 
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in its place. At times it so happens that at some distance from the 
well a tree grows up, and a statement by some one from the adjacent 
village, that it was revealed to him in a dream that this tree belongs 
to the same well, is sufficient to protect the tree completely. A mes 
tree (celtis australis L.) growing quite near es-§eh ‘Abdallah (§a'fa()> 
and a fig tree growing above the cave of eS-§eh ‘Abd es-Salam (‘Anata) 
are regarded at present as belonging to the saints. 

According to my data from all the shrines where I was able to 
obtain definite information as to the presence or absence of trees, 
they were found in 60 °/o of the cases. From an analysis of the 
different species of trees growing near, these places we find that 
sanctity is not attributed to one more than to others. This fact 
indicates that it is not the tree itself which makes the place holy 
but that the tree derives its sanctity from the weli to whom it is 
dedicated. In some cases it would appear that there is proof to the 
contrary, but see below. The following analysis may not be without 
interest. Out of 128 cases where trees were found near sanctuaries, 
in 30 cases the trees were oaks (ballut 1 ), in 25 figs (tin 2 ), in 21 carobs 
( barrub 3 ), in 16 olives 4 ( zetun 5 ), in 14 Mulberries (tut 6 7 8 ), in 12 lote 
trees (sidr 1 ) and in 10 terebinths ( butum s ). Other trees occasionally 
found are: 

1 Quercus eoccifera L. In this connection I wish to express my thanks to 
Mr. Dinsmore for his kindness in giving the exact botanical names. 

J Ficus carica L. 

* Ceratonia siliqua L. 

4 Olea europea L. 

® A few words about the role played by the olive tree in the Palestinian 
folklore may be of interest. The olive tree is called in the different commentaries 
on the Qoran, ei-iadjarah el-mubarakeh, the blessed tree. It comes from Paradise, 
and is the most noble among all the plants (Fahr er-Razi VI, 264; VIII, 458). 
A common proverb compares the olive tree with the bedouin (who can live 
anywhere in the desert and requires very little for his living) and the fig tree 
with the fellah (who has more necessities) and the vine with a sirriyeh (who 
requires a great deal of attention). Christians belive that olive trees kneel down 
in the night of the feast of Holy Cross. 

6 Morus nigra L. 

7 Zizyphus Spina Christi L. 

8 Fistacia palestina Boiss. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURES IN PLATE 1 

Fig. 1. A frieze representing two serpents. 

Fig. 2. The number 810170 inscribed over the entrance to the 
sanctuary of en-nab! Lut. 

Fig. 3. A frieze (es-sultan Ibrahim el-Adhami, Sa'faf). 

Fig. 4. Dots of hinna, or nileh. 

Fig. 5. Dots of the five fingers. 

Fig. 6. Decorations seen in the shrine of eS-leh Hamed in ed-Djib. 

I could not elicit their meaning. 

Fig. 7. Representations of two serpents. 

Fig. 8. Representations of different sorts of palm twigs, some have 5, 
others 7 leaves, while most of them have more. 
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snobar Pinus pinea L. stone pine, 

saru Cupressus sempervirens L. cypress, 

qres Pinus haleppmsis Mill. Aleppo pine, 

nalil Phoenix dadylifera L. palm tree, 

mallul Quercus aegilops L. Greek oak, 

sabr Opuntia ficus indica L. Mill, prickly-pear, 

dalyeh Vitis vinifera vine, 

rummdn Punica granatum L. pomegranate, 

mds Celtis australis L. hackberry, nettle tree, 

djummez Ficus sycomorus L. sycomore, 

gliar Laurus nobilis laurel. 

Trees which naturally predominate on the plains — such as 
mulberries, palms and sycomores — are naturally more common in 
connection with shrines found in the plains. 

In some cases a solitary tree serves to beautify the shrine, in 
others a small or a large grove is assigned to the holy pefson. It is 
my opinion that in the neighbourhood of many of these holy trees 
there used to be woods, from which one or more trees now survive, 
testifying to the former “forest glory” of Palestine. E§-§eh el-Qatrawani, 
Irdjal Abb Tuh, 1 e§-§eh Ahmad, 2 es-§eh Abb Lemun, 3 etc. illustrate 
this view. 

It is not necessary that a group of trees assigned to a weli should 
be all of the same species. The following shows that different trees 
may be connected with the same well: 

Abft Lemun Bet Iksa terebinth and oak trees; 

el-Manshri 'Awartah mulberry and vine trees; 

el-'Uzer 'Awartah terebinths, a palm and a cSfub; 

gadjarat el-Arb'in Qubebeh figs, oak and terebinths; 

el-'Uzer 'Ezariyeh pomegranate, cypress and a lemon; 

Salman el-Farsi Mount of Olives Aleppo pine, cypress, olive and 

pomegranate; 

Abu Tfih Bet Likia olive, oak, terebinth, carob and 

several other sorts. 

The trees are generally in close proximity with the sanctuaries. 
In very exceptional cases the building encloses the tree, or rather 

i Bet Likia. 

1 Hirbet Qariet S'ideh. 

» Bet Iksa. 
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part of the trunk. But it is not infrequent for the tree to be found 
at some distance from the well. In cases where the holy man has 
several trees dedicated to him, one may grow near the maq&m, while 
others are at .considerable distance from it. The best example of 
this is al-Badriyeh, who has in her sanctuary an oak, two olive trees 
and a lemon tree, another large oak tree to the east of the maq&m, 
a third oak in the valley, one on the way to el-MhlM, and a fifth 
which stood once east of er-B,am. This last was cut down during 
the war. Es-sultan Ibrahim el-Adhami (Bet Hanina) has a mulberry 
and at some distance two oaks and a meseh. The last died recently 
and was cut down . 1 

Holy trees, not connected with any qubbeh or tomb will be 
described later. All holy trees, whether they be near to or far from 
the shrine are revered and respected; even those that are not 
connected at all with any shrine enjoy the same reverence. If the 
holy tree is a fruit-tree such as mulberry, fig, vine, cactus, etc. it 
is regarded as a sabil , 2 i. e. everybody who passes that way is 
permitted to eat as much as he chooses, but nothing must be 
carried away. One who breaks this rule is said to be severely 
punished by the saint of that particular tree. Nearly all who avail 
themselves of this privilege will recite the fatihah before plucking 
the fruit. In other cases the qayim or hadd&m (the responsible 
servant of the shrine) reserves for himself only the right to gather 
the fruit of such trees, as well as those of the waqf gardens 
belonging to the shrine, as in the case of sittna el-Hadra in 
Nablus. In the case of el-Mansftri ('Awartah) the large vine is 
rented to some inhabitant of the village, who has the sole right to 
cut the grapes. The income from the fruits is used to repair the 
maq&m. 

How severely the saint will punish anyone who steals from his 
property is shown in the following story about el - Mansuri. 
A gendarme happened to pass through 'Awartah. He rested under 
the mulberry tree beside the sanctuary. Seeing the beautiful 


* Other examples are eS-seb Hamad (Kolonia) with a mulberry in the sanctuary 
and an oak at a distance; eS-seh ‘Abdallah (el-Qubebeh) also has a mulberry and, 
on the hill opposite on the south, a carob (el-harrubeh ed-djdideh). 

J Sabil is used also for a water reservoir, as will be explained elsewhere. 

3* 
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grapes in the maq&m, he cut a few bunches, despite the repeated 
warnings of the people of the village. Before long the gendarme 
began to vomit blood incessantly. Nothing helped or relieved him 
until he bought a sheep and offered it to el-Mansfiri, thus appeasing 
his wrath and atoning for his fault. 

Another well-observed rule is that no one dares to cut any branch, 
however small it may be, from any of these trees. Furthermore, the 
saint will not allow anyone to gather and take away the broken or 
withered branches. They may only be used for cooking such meals 
as are offered in fulfilment of a vow, or meals prepared in festivals 
of that particular well. E§-Seh Brek (pronounced by some BretS) 
south of Yalo had many trees which were cut down by some of the 
inhabitants of that village and converted into charcoal. According 
to local belief he revenged this infamous act by slaying every one 
of the trespassers. The people always believe that locusts cannot 
injure the holy trees. Most of those I asked about this subject 
assured me that while all other trees of the village in the year 1915 
were completely eaten up by this frightful curse, the holy trees 
remained untouched. This can be taken as an excellent illustration 
of the childlike belief of the peasants, for only such trees which 
were in general not attacked elsewhere by the locusts, were spared 
in the case of the welts. 

One additional point should be mentioned in connection with 
trees. The sacredness of the trees and the respect shown to every 
welt is the reason why peasants of the neighbouring fields deposit 
their grain and wood, their ploughs and other agricultural implements, 
and the like, under these trees for one night or longer, feeling sure 
that the wdi will protect them. More will be said later about this 
subject. 

Not to be confused with holy trees which are associated with 
saints, are those which are inhabited by demons. It is very difficult 
to give any definite rule by means of which a stranger can differen- 
tiate between the one and the other. The following points appear 
to be characteristic: 

1. I have never heard that a tree supposed to be inhabited by 
demons was hung with pieces of cloth. Every person whom I asked 
about this answered in the above sense ; and so I can not verify the 
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statement of Mills, quoted by Goldziher 1 in his Mohammedanische 
Studien. 

2. While any tree can be sanctified by a wdi, the djinn seem 
only to inhabit certain kinds of trees, especially the harflCtb. Several 
stories illustrating this belief may be found in my Aberglaube. 2 This 
is why an Arabic proverb says, “Sleeping below a carob tree is not 
recommended,” 3 since it is thought that these trees are not only 
preferred by the demons as a home, but that they assemble here 
from time to time. Therefore a simple felldh will not bind his donkey 
to a carob tree without asking the djinn first for permission. Super- 
stition tells us that this tree was the cause of the ruin of king 
Solomon’s kingdom. The misfortunes attached to it may arise from 
the idea that the harrtib 4 belongs to the misfortune-bringing planet 
Saturn. 6 Black fig-trees are also thought to be preferred by the 
demons. 6 

When a tree is inhabited by a demon it cannot belong at the 
same time to a well. This is different with springs, where a good 
and a bad spirit may dwell in one and the same water course. 7 

The story of the 'iarrub tree and the ruin of king Solomon’s 
kingdom runs as follows : One day in the temple courts king Solo- 
mon noticed a young plant unknown to him. He asked this plant 
for it name. “Harrftb” was the answer. “Of what use art thou?” 
continued the king. “To destroy thy works,” replied the plant. 
The king then asked God that his death whenever it should occur, 
might be hidden from the demons till all mankind should be aware 

i 11,350. 

» p. 8ff. 

3 cn-nbm taht el-harrub gher mamduh. 

< El-Madjriti, ghdiatu-l-hakim. 

8 The word foarrCib (carob) comes from the same root as harraba, “to ruin,” 
and so it is a very bad omen to dream about this tree; of. 'Abd el-Ghani en- 
Nabulsi, tatir el-andm fitabir el-mandm and ZD MO. 

8 The following story may illustrate this point. M. I. from Artas went with 
his wife S., daughter of M. Z., to the vineyards. He approached her under a 
fig tree and forgot to say: “bismi-llah er-rahmdn er-rahim ,” to drive away the 
djinn who live in such a tree. Soon afterwards his wife was attacked with 
epilepsy which, as we know, is thought to be caused by a djinn. In this case 
he was told by a sefi, to whom he went for advice, that the inhabiting demon 
was a teyr taiydr, “a flying bird," which could not be caught. 

7 JPOS, I, pp. 153—170, and Aberglaube. 
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of it. Having prayed thus, Solomon dug up the carob and planted 
it in his garden where, to prevent as far as possible any harm 
coming from it, he watched it closely until it had grown into a 
strong sapling. He then cut it down and made it into a walking 
stick. 

Now, many years before, Balqis, Queen of Sheba, had come to 
prove the king with hard questions, one of which was how to pass 
a silk thread through a bead, with a screw-like perforation. He 
asked all animals, birds, reptiles, insects and worms for help. 
Only a small white worm undertook the task, which it performed 
by taking the end of the thread in its mouth, then crawled in at 
one end, and out of the other. Solomon granted its request that 
it might lodge in any plant it chose, and feed thereon. Unknown 
to him it had found a home under the bark of the liarrtib tree, 
which had become his staff, and had penetrated to the very centre 
of the trunk. The time arrived for the king to die, and he 
happened to be sitting as usual, leaning on his stick, when the 
angel of death came and took away his soul; unknown to the 
demons who continued their work according to the king’s instruc- 
tions for full forty years. At last, however, the worm hollowed 
the whole staff, which suddenly broke and the body of the king 
rolled to the ground; and thus the evil spirits knew that their 
tyrant was dead . 1 

d) Water Courses 

Another feature of most of the holy places is the presence of 
water. This is either rain-water stored in cisterns (Ur, pi. liar) or 
hr&b&t (pi. of hrabeh, a cistern-like hole, which is not plastered), or 
living water of wells and baiyar&t (pi. of baiyarah, which are 
especially found in the plain), and lastly running water from springs 
and brooks. Of course not all shrines have water near them, but it 
is to be found in the greater number. Such a spring or cistern is 
more or less sacred to the holy man near whose shrine it is, and 
from him it may derive supernatural power, which if known is made 


1 The story is found in Ddiratu-l-ma' drif VII; a part of it is mentioned in 
al-uns ed-djalil etc. I, 121; Hanauer, Folklore of the Holy Land pp. 49,50. The 
text is taken mostly from the last source. 
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use of by t hefelldftm. This subject will be dealt with later in greater 
detail 

In many cases the cistern or the well is in a ruined condition 
and thus does not hold water. 1 At shrines situated on or near the 
tops of high mountains, cisterns are more usual; in the western plains 
wells, cisterns, baiydrdt and hrabat are generally found; while in the 
hill country, where the holy places are situated on the sloping side 
of the mountain, springs are more common. 

In a few cases a sabil is attached to the sanctuary. Sabil means 
in this case a reservoir, built by the public road and filled at re- 
gular periods with water, so that every thirsty passerby benefits by 
it. A cup is always left in these places. Among welis with sdbils 
may be mentioned: al-imam 'All and e§-seh Djarrah. The latter is 
surrounded by a zawiyeh (a sort of a convent). Outside the rnaqdm 
a new mosque was built, on the inner walls of which hang tbUl (pi. 
of tabl, drum), snddj (pi. of sindj, brass castanets), spears ( harbeh , 
pi. harbdt 2 ), long sharp spits or si&li (pi. of sih) and bids (pi. of bib) 
spits of another sort. 3 

The word misqdy is used in some places for sabil. Some shrines, 
like sayidna Sa'd el-Ansar and e§-§eh Hamdallah, have one or more 
big earthernware jars ( zir , pi. zidr), which are kept full of water. 
The pious pilgrim and the passerby find water for their ritual puri- 
fication and refreshment. 

The wdi Hamdallah 4 is situated in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the western cemetery of Biddh. It is composed of a quad- 
rangular enclosure, built of stone and mortar. The door is in the ' 
northern side. Around the tomb an oak-tree and a rose-bush 
grow, and another rose-shrub is to be seen outside the enclosure. 

A similar jar to that mentioned above was placed in the outer 
south-west corner, but was broken when I visited the shrine in 1 922. 

A mihrab, indicated on the southern wall, marks the direction for 
prayers. Some rags were fastened on the tree. To the north of 
this shrine there is a large water basin, hewn in the rock. 

» As is the case in Abu Lemun, el-Qatrawani, es-Sidri, etc. 

2 The correct plural is hirdb. 

4 The use of these weapons and musical instruments will be described else- 
where. 

* McCown, Lc., mentiones only the name, not having seen the actual place. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURES IN PLATE II 

Fig. 1. A rough sketch of e§-5eh Hamad in Kolonia. 

A = Outer Court. a = Cistern 

B — - Maqam b = A mulberry tree 

C = School Boom c = Mihrab 

D = Bawaq d — The tomb of the servant, . partly inside 

the shrine and partly in the court 

E = Boom for the teacher e = The tombs of the seh, his two wives and 
that of his son. 

Fig. 2. A rough sketch of the sanctuary of el-'Uzer (‘Awartah). 

A = Elevated place 
B «— The huge tomb 

C = A room with a Samaritan inscription on the western 
wall. Below the inscription there are three niches 
a, b, c = Three rooms, in b there is an inscription (Samaritan), 
in c food is cooked by the visitors 
1 , 2 = Two butum trees 
a = Several carob trees 

4 = A palm tree 

5 = A quadrangular opening leading to a cave. 

Fig. 3. A transverse section of the tomb of el-'Uzer. The other 
tombs of 'Awartah have the same form. 

Fig. 4. A perpendicular section of a complicated qubbeh. Section 
running through two opposite corners. 

Fig. 5. Decorations around the mihrab of the sanctuary of e§-§eh 
Yasin (Der Yasin). 
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Sometimes the running water and the tree are the only indications 
of the sacredness of the place, and at other times we find only 
water courses, which although not connected with any shrine, grave 
or holy tree are considered to he sacred and are assigned to some 
holy person. In one case, el-Matba'ah, there is a swamp connected 
with a weli. This marsh has a widespread reputation for relieving 
rheumatic pains and is at the same time supposed to cure sterility. 

65°/o of all sanctuaries recorded in this connection possessed a 
source of water (flowing or standing) in the neighbourhood. 

e) Caves 

The last feature to be noted is the presence of a cave in or about 
the shrine. We must consider three quite different kinds of caves: 

1. Sacred caves connected with a sanctuary, either tomb or maqam. 

2. Sacred caves, which have no connection with any shrine. 

3. Simple caves, having no apparent connection with the sacredness 
of a shrine, though situated near one. 

It is interesting to note how many holy places are directly or 
indirectly connected with one or other kind of cave. 

Sacred caves sometimes lie inside the maqam itself and appear 
rather like a shallow cistern with a wide opening.* In such cases 
we seldom find a tomb in the shrine, and the people believe that 
the tomb is inside the cave itself. 1 2 Of course no one has ever dared 
to descend into the cave to look for the grave. The mouth of such a 
cave is generally closed. 

The following story illustrates this belief. The qaiym of e§-Seh 
Mohammad, whose shrine lies in wadi ed-Damm, to the south of 
ed-Djorab, once ventured to decend into the cave ( d-gh&r ) of the 
shrine. There he saw the well with a bloody sword in his hand. 
This sword was that of the Mohammedan - leader who fell here 
while leading the troops who finally conquered Askalon. As soon 
as the qaiym climbed out he fell sick, and died in a few days. 
More often the caves are outside the building, either near by or 
some distance away. Occasionally people relate that the holy man 

1 As is the case, for example, in the sanctuary of en-nebi Lut (Bani N'em) 

* S. Kahle, PJ, 1911. p. 92. 
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has been seen leaving his shrine and walking to the cave, whence, 
after staying some time, he returns to his maq&m. Caves connected 
with holy persons are always respected. Some have never been 
entered; others are approached only during the daytime, as their 
wahrah (condition of inspiring awe) is very strong. In many cases 
oil lamps are lighted and incense is burnt in the cave itself. No 
animals are allowed to enter such a cave, for it is believed that the 
spirit of the holy man will sooner or later inflict severe punishment 
upon such an animal. Many peasants say that they have seen in 
such a cave a greenish light, which is extinguished as soon as a 
human being approaches the place. 

In most respects the above description also applies to sacred 
caves not connected with any shrine. Fuller details regarding this 
type of holy places will be given later. Among such caves we may 
mention: One on the left side of the carriage-road leading from 
Jerusalem to Kolonia, just opposite the last house of Lifta, which is 
situated on the right side of the road. 1 A cave in the garden of 
the Leper Hospital in Jerusalem. 2 

In addition to these two groups of caves there are many instan- 
ces where caves are not far distant from sanctuaries but have no 
direct connection with them. Often they lie in a ruin. Shepherds 
may keep their flocks there during the night. Instances are the 
caves found around the shrines of eS-§eh 'Abd es-Salam, es-Seh es- 
Sidri and es-seh 'Anbar. The caves of the first are in the ruins of 
hirbet Admit, those of the second in hirbet Der es-Sidd, and those 
of the third in hirbet Ibqu' ed-Dan. The caves below the shrine of 
es-sitt el-Badriyeh (Sarafat) are used for storing straw (tibri). 

These caves are of two types — either natural or hewn in the 
rock. Most of the latter are ancient rock tombs, the entrances to 
which have been enlarged. It is sometimes observed that old, damaged 
and partly buried vaults are counted as caves. This I have especi- 
ally noticed in Awartah. 


r aJ > ' 


The three caves belonging to this class are to my mind the 
crudest type of sanctuaries. They were ruined, dark, dirty and 
unattended. E§-8eh Srur is situated inside the village and is made 


* The terrain where this cave is found is known by the name el-]Jomeh. 
5 The story of this cave is given on another page. 
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of a low, dirty, dark and half ruined room which was at the time 
of my visit full of lime. El-'Adjami is a very low, narrow and 
dirty opening in the habitation of a peasant. The maqdm was 
filled with firewood. A second 'Adjami has as shrine a roomlike 
cave, situated below a building and vaulted over. 

Although these sanctuaries are of so crude a type, they are 
honoured and respected by the peasants. Oil- lamps are lighted 
in them, oaths and vows are made in their name. 

Among sanctuaries having a sacred cave in their vicinity are: 
El-'Uzgr near 'Awartah, es-Sahrah in the mosque of Omar (Jerusa- 
lem), eS-Seh Ahmad el-Hwes in Biddll, and e§-§3h es-Sidri near 
'Anata. 

The first two will be described more fully later. The tomb of 
eS-Seh Ahmad el-Hwes 1 lies in the common cemetery, while the 
cave, which is more highly honoured, lies at the very edge of the 
village. It is an ancient tomb hewn in the rock which becomes 
partly filled with water during the winter time. All vows and 
lights are offered to this saint in this place. He has been also 
seen to walk out of the cave. 

The es-Sidri has been already described. 

Sacred caves which are not connected at all with a tomb or a 
masonry maqdm will be discussed below. Among caves which, although 
found in the neighbourhood of holy places, have no connection with 
the sacredness of the maqdm are: 2 

eS-Seh Yusif between el-Bireh and Surdah, 

eS-Seh ‘Ammar in Der Duwan, 

e§-§eh Abfi Yfisif north of Kafr Ni'meh, 3 
eS-§el} 'Abd es-Salam in 'Anata. 

The shrine of eS-§eh 'Abd es-Salam lies east of ‘An&tS, in the 
vicinity of the ruin. It has one room enclosing the tomb, which 
is covered with a green cloth. The head stone is dressed with a 
greenish laffeh (the head dress of the peasant). I found in the 
shrine a straw mat, many oil-lamps, oil-bottles which were mostly 

> McCown, op. cit. p. 50, seems to know nothing about the tomb of this 
welt He describes only the cave. 

3 These caves need not be always close to the uelt 
3 Reported to the writer by Omar Eflendi el-Barghuti. 
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empty, straw brooms, an earthern oil-jar and a copy of the Qorau. 
Outside of this room there are several caves, small and large, which 
do not share the sacredness of the well To the northeast we see 
the tomb of his son, eS-Seh Sliman. A fig-tree grows in the rock 
adjacent to the shrine. It is related by some that the father 
planted it; according to others, God made it grow in the rock to 
prove the authenticity of the well 

We have hitherto dealt only with those caves whose nature as 
such is apparent. Very often people tell us that beneath or beside 
a well there is a hidden cave, inside of which the tomb of the holy 
person is situated. This feature is met with in e§-§el} Ahmad ~el- 
Karaki et-Taiyar (in Qastal), sittna el-Hadra (in Nablus), e§-Seh el- 
Qatrawani (between Bir Zet and 'Atarab) en-nabi Samwil (Mizpah 
of Samuel), e§-§eh-'Abdallah (in Qubebeh), etc. 

Sittna el-Hadra illustrates this class. Three doors, the middle 
one being the main one, lead to an elongated room which is spread 
with carpets. The walls, especially the southern one, are decorated 
with rough paintings, Qoranic verses, and hung with musical in- 
struments and weapons of the dervishes. The mihrcib is beautifully 
decorated. A door in the western wall leads to a small and dark 
room, which is known by the name huzn Ja'qfib (“Jacob's sorrow”), 
since it is believed that Jacob wept here for the supposed death 
of his beloved son Joseph. The Sefy relates that this room is built 
on a cave which was once opened. Fifty two steps used to lead 
down to it. This cave is thought to be the actual place where 
Jacob spent his days of mourning . 1 The sanctuary is surrounded 
by beautiful gardens. 

It is a mistake to confuse the caves described above with those 
inhabited by djinn, who appear in different shapes, mostly diming 
the night, and always try to injure the passerby. Such caves are 
Mgharit Abb Farh and Mgharit Mardj el-Badd (both in Abu Dis). 
In the first one the djinn appear sometimes in the form of animals 
and sometimes in the shape of human beings. At the second men- 
tioned cave the demons assume the appearance of a cock. 

Places and caves regarded as holy by Christians and Jews may, 
at the same time, be considered by the Mohammedans to be the 


* There is no tomb in this 
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abiding place of djinn. Although this is rare, the following episode 
illustrates the point. Sliman Mustafa, a peasant of Malha, was 
returning one evening from Jerusalem. As he was overtaken by 
heavy rain, he sought shelter in a cave which lies near Bir el-Balat, 
and not far from the convent of the Holy Cross. The monks of this 
convent are said to have buried their dead, here in former years. 
No sooner had he sat down on a stone than a he-goat came close 
to him. The peasant, joyful at this unexpected gift, struck a match 
but could see nothing. As soon as the light of the match went out, 
he saw the goat again. Frightened by the repeated appearance and 
disappearance of this animal, he rushed out of the cave with the 
words “in the name of the Gracious, Merciful God.” This freed him 
from the demon, which was following him in the shape of the he-goat. 

3. TYPES OF SANCTUARIES 

We have now considered all the characteristic elements of these 
sanctuaries — with the exception of stone circles, stone heaps and 
rocks, which may also be found. We now proceed to deal with the 
various combined features which may make up a welt Attention 
must first be drawn to a constant factor affecting the importance of 
the different features of a shrine. The two most important parts of 
a sanctuary are without doubt the maqarn and the tomb; trees and 
water-courses rank second, other features being generally of minor 
significance. I hope, however, in the following pages to make it clear 
that even to these unimportant features is sometimes granted a high 
degree of sanctity. No place can be considered holy, i. e. inhabited 
by a holy person, unless two conditions are fulfilled: (1.) The 
performance there of religious acts, such as oaths, vows, lighting lamps, 
burning incense, etc.; (2.) the occurrence there of unnatural phenomena, 
as, for example, hearing religious music, seeing a light lit by itself, 
or a severe punishment befalling a trespasser. These points will be 
considered in a subsequent chapter. Let us now study the different 
features which may constitute a shrine in the wide sense of the word. 
They may be divided into nine classes: 

I. Sanctuaries consisting of a maqam and a tomb, with all or 
most of the other features; 

II. A maqam but no tomb; 
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III. A tomb without a maqam\ 

IV. A cave with or without a tomb; 

V. A simple circular enclosure of stone, without a tomb; 

VI. A spring or a well; 

VII. A solitary tree or a group of trees; 

VIII. A heap of stones; 

IX. A simple large stone or a rock. 

I to VI may, or may not be combined with one or more of the 
following features: a tree, water, a ruin or a cave. 

I. Sanctuaries with a shrine (maqam) and a tomb. 

These are the most complete and highly developed forms. Usually 
we find them whenever we have to do with an important, well- 
established and highly honoured saint. In such cases the tomb of 
the holy person was the primary part of the shrine, and in the 
course of time an individual or village built the sanctuary. The more 
important the holy man, the greater the complexity of the building. 
Prophets ( anbicL ) enjoy the largest maq&ms. But even many of the 
simple syuh have shrines falling within this group, as, for example, 
e§-Seh et-T6ri, eS-Seh 'Anbar, etc. Some of them are elaborate 
structures, as eS-£eh I'mar (Bet Duqqfl), e§-Seh Hamad (Kolonia) 
andlrdjal el-' Amfid (Nablus). Good examples of large and complicated 
buildings are those of en-nabi Mfisa and All ibn '(E)lem. 1 

The shrine of eS-Seh I'mar 2 the son of e§-§eh Saleh is situated 
on the mountain on which Bet Duqqfi is built. The sanctuary 
consists of three rooms, a cistern and an open place to the north 
of the rooms. The open place is surrounded by a massive wall 
and has a palm-tree on its east side. The two western rooms 
communicate with each other. In the southern one there are the 
tombs 3 of the well and his wife, while in the northern one his son 
eS-Seh Dahfid is buried. On each side of the door which leads 
from this room to the open place we see a tomb, the eastern one 
of which covers the remains of e§-seh Qasim, the son of ‘All the 
son of Marar, while the western one belongs to this Marar the 

1 North of Jaffa. 

5 Corruption of ‘Omar. 

3 The tombs were decorated with hinna, and maghri. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURES IN PLATE III 


Fig. 1. Plan of el-Badriyeh. 

A = Outer Court 
B = Inner Court 
C = Back Court 
D = Small Garden 
E = Cemetery 
F = Sanctuary 

G = Ruaq, serving as a djami' 


Fig. 2. Plan of Irdjal el-'Amud. 

a = entrance to court 
b = cistern 

c — private tombs (those of the servants and relatives of the Saints) 
d = qubbeh 

e = a djami* with a mihrab 

f = under the window is the opening to a cave, where 40 martyrs 
are said to be buried. It is called ghar seydna *Ali ibn Abi Tadib 
g = the tombs of the iiuh. 

On the sasiyeh of the main entrance (a) a fragment of a pillar is built. 


a = door to outer court 
b = door to inner court 

0 = entrance to the maqani 
d = cistern 

e = tomb of el-Badriyeh 
f = tombs of her children 
g = tomb of her husband 
h = prayer niche 

1 = two olive trees 
k = an oak tree 

1 = entrance to a cave. 


Fig. 3. A part of the wall of the enclosure of el-Man§uri in Awartah. 
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son of Dahud. The eastern room used to serve as a maktab 
(school room), but its ruined state at present makes it useless. 
In the two western rooms there were oil-lamps, oil-bottles, two 
long wooden sticks for banners, a pot with sweet-basil 1 and a 
heap of carob fruits . 2 The last is the well's portion of the 
carob tree, which belongs to him and grows at some distance 
from the maqani. 

Since every point in connection with maqdms of this group has 
already been described, we may pass on to the next class. 

II. Maqdms without a tomb 

They are sanctuaries built in a village and bearing the name of 
a djdmi ' 3 (a mosque), like djami' el-Arb'in (’Esawiyeh), djami' ‘Omar 
ibn el-Hattab 4 5 (Surbahir 6 ), djami' el-'Uzer 4 (el-Qaryeh), etc. 

Djami* el-'Uzer lies to the east of the French Benedictine church 
and convent. The shrine consists of an open place, to the south 
of which there is a rawdq with two arches and a prayer room, 
which has two beautifully decorated mihrabs. To the west of the 
open court is a small room, in which the dead are ritually washed 
before they are buried. A spring and a palm-tree are found in 
the open courtyard. Around the two mihrdbs of the prayer room 
and around that of the rawdq there are impressions of hands, and 
representations of palm branches, some of which have nine, others 
seven leaves. 

The people are well aware that the holy man whose name the 
mosque bears was not buried here. They explain the connection of 
his name with the place by the fact that during his lifetime he was 
very pious and therefore so honoured that in every place where he 
is supposed to have offered prayer — and he never missed one of the 
five daily prayers — a mihrdb was erected and later a djami' was 
built. This explanation, told me by the muhtdr (the village chief) of 

1 Rihdn, ocymon basilicum. 

2 JIarrub, carob. 

* This, of course, is not an absolute rule, for there are mosques containing 
tombs, like djami' el-'Amari (Der Aban). 

4 Probably a church which was changed into a mosque. 

5 Pronounced at times also Surbahil. 
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Surbahir, and by people of Soba, is commonly given in connection with 
the Caliph 'Omar ibn el-Hattab and es-sultan Ibrahim el-Adhami . 1 
Many mosques bearing the name of the Caliph are called 'Umari. 
This may account for some, but, of course, it cannot explain all the 
djawtimi’ (pi. of djami') of this category. In many cases it is believed 
that the holy man lived, taught, or appeared after his death in this 
spot and that therefore a mosque was built in his memory. A third 
explanation was given me by the muhtar of 'Anata. He said that 
every time a new mosque is built it is dedicated to some saint, who 
is not necessarily chosen from among the most important. But the 
present writer is of the belief that the basis of such a dedication is 
a legend connecting the man of God in question with the locality. 

The following stories will serve as illustrations. 

In the room known by the name of huzn Ya'qub and situated in 
sittna el-Hadra (Nablus), Jacob is supposed to have mourned for the 
death of his beloved son Joseph. 

El-‘Uzer came to el-Qaryeh to adore Almighty God. He fastened 
his ass to a pillar beside the spring and prayed. His devotion was 
performed with such intensity that it lasted one hundred years, and 
he thought it was only a few minutes. As he turned to the place 
where he had fastened his animal he found that only the skeleton 
of the ass was left . 2 

Es-seh el-Qatrawani lived in the village of Qatrah north of Gaza. 
According to one version of the story he left his village — since he 
could not fulfill his religious duties there — and came to the lonely 


1 In §a‘fat, Bet Banina and Soba. In the first two there is a mosque, while 
in the third we find only a square place with a mihrab, a large fig tree (not an 
oak-tree as McCown says) and a small enclosure (huwetiyeh) in the north-west 
corner. In the tdqah situated in the west wall are found various pits of broken 
pottery, in which incense was burned. Most of the people gave me the name 
es-sultan Ibrahim, not es-seh Ibrahim (Me Cown). 

J Cf. Qoran, Surah II, 253 if. The text (Sale’s translation) runs: “And God 
caused him (TJzer or Ezra) to die for a hundred years, and afterwards raised hi m 
to life. And God said, How long hast thou tarried here? He answered, A day 
or part of day. God said, Nay, thou hast tarried here an hundred years. Now 
look on thy food and thy drink, they are not yet corrupted, and look on thine 
ass: and this we have done that we might make thee a sign unto men. And 
look on the bones of thine ass, how we raise them and afterwards clothe them 
with flesh.” 


4* 
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spot of Dahrit Hammudeh, 1 * a high hill between Bir Zet and 'Atarah. 
Here he lived in prayer and self-mortification. According to another 
version when his dead body was being carried for burial, he flew up 
off their shoulders and descended on the hill, where his shrine stands 
at present.* 

In the room leading to the so called Stables of Solomon, “the crib 
of Christ” (srir saiydna 'Isa) is shown. It is related that St. Mary 
used to put her child here. 

Below the Holy Rock of the “Mosque of Omar” visitors are 
shown places where David, Solomon, Abraham, Elijah and Mohammed 
are thought to have prayed. Each of these spots is holy. 

Near some shrines of the first group there has been built recently 
a mosque, which bears the name of the holy person honoured near 
by. But such a djami' serves only for prayer, while all honours 
continue to be given to the old shrine. Examples of this are e§-§eh 
Djarrah and Sa'd u S'id 3 (both in Jerusalem). 

Hitherto we have only dealt with shrines of this class, where it 
is absolutely certain (according to general belief and to external 
appearance) that no tomb exists. But there is a subdivision of this 
class forming a connecting link between this and the previous group, 
and comprising those sanctuaries where no tomb exists and where 
there is not the slightest external sign pointing even to the possibility 
of a tomb, though local tradition asserts that the saint was buried 
there, either beneath the building or in a cave which was afterwards 
closed. Such sanctuaries are el-Qatrawani, e§-§eh Ahmad el-Karaki 
(Qastal), eg-Seh Husen (Bet Sftrik), eS-SSh Abu Ismail (Bet Likia), 
e§-5eh Abdallah (Qubebeh), etc. 

E§-§eh Abu Ismail, which lies in the midst of the village, consists 
of two rooms. The front one serves as a guest-house ( maddfeh ), 
while the second is the shrine of the saint. No tomb is anywhere 
to be seen. But it is said that the well is buried in a cave which 
lies beneath the shrine. In the middle of the guest-house is the 
fire-place (udjaq) where coffee is prepared. In the outer courtyard 

i The shrine is surrounded by the remains of a church. 

1 I heard these two versions from people of ‘Atarah, the second seemed to 
be the prevailing one. 

* The shrine of the latter ieh is in ruins. 
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is a sidreh (lote tree) which furnishes a protecting shadow, so that 
the guests assemble under it in the summer months. 

Another subdivision is the group to which Qubbet el-Arb in 1 (“the 
dome of the Forty”) belongs. Every Mohammedan knows that “the 
Forty” were not buried in this sanctuary; nevertheless an elongated, 
rectangular frame of stones in the midst of the floor running east 
and west, stands for a tomb. 

III. A tomb without a building 

There is scarcely a village which does not possess at least one such 
well. In some places — as in Shrbahir and Jericho — this type is by 
far the most common. Such holy places may be composed of one or 
of a whole set of tombs. Where several tombs are found side by side 
the persons buried generally belong to the same “holy family.” Such 
cases are Syflh ed-Djaabri 2 (Hebron), hadj I'bed (St. John), Irdjal 
Sftfeh (Der Ghassaneh 3 ), e^-Seh Abu Yamin (Bet 'Anan), eS-Suhada 
(the martyrs of Hebron) and el-Mudjahdin (the fighters in the holy 
war — of Ramleh). In many cases the descendants of these saints 
are still living. 

The shrine of e8-Seh Abb Yamin is surrounded by an enclosing 
wall. The tombs of e§-§eh and of his son are in the maqam, while 
the graves of his descendants are in the open court around the 
building, enclosed by the wall. A pomegranate, a palm and a fig 
tree belong to the saint. It is said that he is often seen flying 
while his band ot musicians is playing. According to local belief 
he and all his descendants were chosen men of God. 

With the exception of a few such places— like those of e§-&uhada 
and el-Mudjahdin — most representatives of this class belong to recent 
times. They generally come within one of the following categories: 
1. A living seb of a holy family dies. His tomb receives more or 
less the same honours as those of his ancestors. Examples are e§- 
Seh Bhet, eS-§eh Hilft and eS-Seh $aleh of the family of ed-Dawa'ri 
(Shrbahir). 

i Situated on the Mount of Olives, in the midst of the cemetery. It is a square 
building with a small dome. A small fig garden is connected with it. 

5 Their ancestor was the renowned scholar (‘ alim ) ed-Djaljari. 

» Information derived from Omar Effendi El-Barghuli. 
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These §yuh ed-Dawa'ri are interred in the common western 
cemetery of the village. Their tombs are enclosed by a rectangular 
wall which is in many places defective. The most important of 
them are e§-§eh el-'Neni and Abu Mita. Although their tombs are 
smaller than the three mentioned above, they enjoy greater respect 
and honour. All except the tomb of el-'Neni have stones at head 
and foot and a niche in which oil is lighted. The newer tombs are 
decorated with hinnd and sirdqtm. Broken oil-jars and oil-bottles 
are scattered around the tombs. 

2. If there dies a famous holy man or a derwis who had founded or 
was a prominent member of a tariqah, or used to heal the sick during 
his life, his tomb tends to become sacred and himself a well. The 
best example of this is es-seh Abu Halawi. 

He is buried in the cemetery which runs along the east wall 
of Jerusalem. The tomb is situated on rising ground to the north 
of St. Stephen’s gate. The qandil, described by Kahle 1 and shewn 
in the photograph which he took of the place, was stolen during 
the war. Blowers are very often deposited on the tomb. This seh 
was very much honoured during his life. Sick people and those in 
trouble used to obtain healing and help from him. While his dead 
body was being carried to the place of burial, it flew away and 
descended on the spot where the soul of the well chose to have 
his remains interred. His tomb is honoured and the sick very 
often tear a piece from their garments and bind it around the 
head stone. 

3. A night vision of some villager shows him that this or that 
place, in or near his own neighbourhood, is sacred as the burial 
place of a well The people of the village will then probably build 
there a tomb, as was done in the case of e§-8eh Suwan. 

A peasant of Surbahir, who lived in a small cave, lost one 
member of his family after the other through death. No one could 
explain his misfortune. One night a reverend seh appeared to him 
in a night vision and reproaching him severely said: “Why do you 
not respect my habitation? If you will not atone for your past 
forgetfulness I will cause the remainder of your family to die.” 


PJ VI. p . 
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The frightened man asked: “Who are you, my Lord?” The reply 
was: “I am Seh Suwan and am buried here.” Early in the morning 
a tomb was built, the cave cleaned and the family moved elsewhere. 
In many cases a low circular enclosure, j huwetiyeh, surrounds the 
tomb. Even in high structures it is never vaulted. Generally it is 
constructed of simple, unhewn stones, as in the following cases: 
E8-S§h Sabbah in Jericho, 
e§-§eh Zughbeh in Jericho, 

eS-Seh Hamdallah in Biddft, 

e£-Se{i Imb&rak in Bet Iksa, 

e8-§eh 'Teri in Der Ghassaneh, 1 

e§-S§h el-Habil 1 in Der Ghassaneh. 

Sometimes this enclosure is built more solidly, hewn stones and 
mortar being used. The walls may be high and surround the entire 
group of objects: tomb, trees, mihr&b and open court This open space 
surrounding the tomb is often paved with stone slabs, especially in 
the case of important wells like el-'TIzer (Fig. 2, Plate II), el-Mufaddil 
and al-Manshri (all in 'Awartah). In the case of al-Man§ftri the wall 
surrounding the tomb is constructed on three sides of beautiful small 
vaults (Fig. 3, Plate III). 

In the case of simple enclosures an opening like a door is some- 
times left on one side. This door is often made of two large side 
stones set upright with another on top, and is rather low. Although 
visitors are supposed to enter through this door, this is seldom done. 
Many Bedouin wells are of this type. 

ES-geh Sabbah and ez-Zughbeh 2 — both in Jericho — are good 
illustrations of the foregoing type. The former has a very low 
door, while in the second a breach in the low wall serves the 
purpose. A visitor must creep if he wishes to enter through the 
door of the enclosure of Sabbah in orthodox fashion, 3 so every 
one prefers to jump over the wall. 

In most cases of a tomb with an enclosure it is said that at 
different times the people proposed to erect a maqam, but the saint 

• Information from Omar Effendi el-Barghufi. 

2 Kahle, PJ, 1911, pp. 88. Not Zubeh but Zughbeh. 

* Creeping through the door, and thus humiliating oneself is regarded with 
more favour by the ieh, than jumping over the wall. 
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himself refused to have one and pulled down in the night what was 
built during the day, throwing the stones far away. 

The tomb of eS-§eh DarwiS of Bet Surik is surrounded by a 
high enclosing wall. Every time the peasants of the village tried 
to build him a suitable tomb and to put a roof on the four walls, 
the saint showed his dissatisfaction by pulling down their work, 
until they were obliged to give up their idea. The same is said 
of el-Mansuri, el-Mufaddil and others. 

In some cases we are shown a tomb, but exact investigation will 
fail to disclose any thing, even a heap of stones, which might mark 
the existence of a tomb. Under the terebinth tree of eS-Seh Mu§t&fa 
($oba) irregularly scattered stones were said to represent the tomb 
of the well But I could not distinguish any characteristic of a tomb. 
The scattered stones were shaped like ordinary field stones . 1 

IV. A cave with or without a tomb 
There are two types of sacred caves: those with and those without 
a tomb. The first type is rare and its best representative is e§-§eh 
es-Sidr !. 2 A careful description of this sanctuary may suffice to explain 
this point more exactly. The well is situated in the ruin Der es-Sidd, 
south of e§-geh Abd es-Salam, on the top of a low hill. In the ruin 
there are many caves 3 hewn in the rock, with stairs leading down 
to them. Many cisterns, mostly defective, are scattered here and 
there. Bir ez-Zqaq provides water for shepherds. The saint’s tomb 
is situated in a rather large, natural cave with a low roof. The 
entrance is built of good hewn stones and surrounded by a square 
outer court, which lies lower than the western part. There is no door 
to close the cave. At the N. N. E. extremity we find the tomb erected 
on an elevated square platform with two pillar fragments on the 
front corners. On both of them, as well as around the tomb, we find 
oil-lamps, candle-stumps, matches, broken jars, bottles, etc. Besides 
this tomb there is no other building. At present no tree is connected 
with this sanctuary, but formerly a large terebinth adorned the 
empty space. 

1 McCown, op. cit., p. 56. 

3 According to some his first name is Muhammed, according to others 
‘Abdallah. 

3 These are used at present for cattle. 
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Other examples of this type are: ES-§eh Ahmad el-Gharib (N. of 
el-Mdjedil near Nazareth); efi-Seh Salman el-Farsi (Mount of Olives): 
who used to have his tomb in a cave, and es-sayidi er-Rab'ah. 

By the cave of es-§eh Salman el-Farsi a beautiful qiibbeh 1 was built. 

Formerly a narrow canal ( dahliz ) used to lead to the cave. In 
front of the pretty shrine several trees were planted: a cypress, a 
pine, two pomegranates and an olive tree. A cistern is also 
connected with the place'. 

Es-sayidi er-Rab'ah 2 (not Rahba, as stated by Meistermann, 3 
nor Rahibet as stated in Baedeker 4 5 ) who has her sanctuary near 
el-Mas'ad (the place of ascension) and below Zawiet el-Asadiyeh, is 
honoured by the Mohammedans, Christians and J ews. The Christians 
and Jews do not reverence here er-Rab'ah, 6 but Pelagia 6 and the 
prophetes Hulda, 7 * respectively. Twelve steps lead from the upper 
room to the cave in which the tomb is shown, all hewn in the solid 
rock. A small room near the grave is said to be the place where 
she used to perform her daily devotions. Er-Rab'ah, it is said, used 
to kneel a thousand times daily saying: “I ask for no recompense, 
but to satisfy the Almighty God.” In the upper room there is a 
cistern whose water is said to have a specially pleasant taste. 
There are some caves, in front of which tombs are found and 
both these two features are intimately connected with each other. 
It is said that the well has been seen occasionally walking from his 
tomb to the cave. As illustrations we may cite e§-Seh Ahmad el- 
Huwes, which has already been described, and e§-3eh 'Asfflr 6 to 
the south of Der Ghassaneh. 9 In the first case, all honours are paid 
to the cave, where it is supposed that the soul of the saint lives. 

1 Kahle, PJ, yoI. VI, 1910, p. 79. The ruined qubbeh has been restored. 

2 The full name is er-Rab'ah el-'Adawiyeh el-Basriyeh of the descendants of 
A1 'Aqil. 

* Guide de la Terre Sainte, p. 278. 

4 Palastina und Syrien, p. 94. 

5 She is said to have died in the year 135 A. H. 

• She was formerly called Margarita, and died 457 A. C. Here it is supposed 
that she atoned for her sins (Meistermann). 

2 The inhabitants of the Mount of Olives pronounce it Huldah. 

> I owe this information to the kindness of ‘Omar Effendi el-Barghuti. 

9 In reality this shrine does not belong to this but to the rirst class. It is 
said that the saint used to sit in the cave during his lifetime. 
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The second category— a cave without a tomb, and supposed to be 
inhabited by a saint— has many representatives in Palestine. The 
caves are either natural or rock-hewn tombs. They are situated on 
the edge of a village, or outside in the fields. We seldom find them 
among human habitations. Among caves which are considered to 
be the habitation of saints are : 1 

el-Hadr Mount Carmel , 2 

e§-Seh 'All Qaitun Hebron, . 

eS-Seh G-hreyib el-Hadr, near Bet Djala, 

Mgharet eS-Seh Kufr 'Aqab, 

Irdjal el-Arbin Biddft, 

el-Arb'in Mghazi Bet Likia, 

e§-§eh t'sa Bet Likia, 

Irdjal Abu Tub Bet Likia, 

e§-§eh Yftsif Bet Hanina, 

eS-§eh 'Abdallah Mizpah of Samuel. 

Six 3 steps lead down to Mgharit Irdjal 4 el-Arb'in of Biddft. 
The cave is small, somewhat round, with a low roof. During the 
winter months part of it is full of water. In front of this cave 
two oaks, an olive and a terebinth grow one beside the other. In 
their shade the hatib (religious head of the village) teaches the 
children. No tomb is anywhere attached to this “Forty.” 

The Irdjal Abb Tuh, whose number is unknown, inhabit a small 
cave, situated in a rather large grove.* The entrance to the 
mgharah is so small that no one can enter. Broken jars, oil- 
bottles, oil-lamps and burned incense are scattered around the 
opening. These saints are very much respected, no one daring to 
cut off a twig from their groves. 

The different names used for caves, irrespective of whether they 
belong to this group or not, are mgharah, gh&r, Sqdf, and hikf. 
These different expressions do not mean the same thing. The ex- 
pression ghdr is used only for cave-like cisterns, which are situated 

* Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes, p. 302, mentions also a cave called Mgharet 
Imm Djde\ 

2 Curtiss, Kahle and Miillinen. 

3 Not eight: Annual of American School of Archaeology II— HI, p. 58. 

4 Very often Irdjal is abbreviated and we hear only Djar Arb'in. 

5 It is one of the largest groves connected with welis. 
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in the maqam. They are always treated as the most holy places 
and nobody dares to enter. A hadit says : md minn nabiyn ilia 
walahu ghar : “Every prophet has a cave assigned to him.” In many 
cases (e. g. en-nabi Samwil) the visible tomb found in the shrine is 
said not to be the true one but to surmount the actual tomb, which 
is in the ghar and cannot he seen nor visited. Hikf 1 stands mostly 
for a small cave covered by a large stone slab, like es-§eh el-'Umari 
east of Hizma. The other expressions generally denote ordinary 
caves. As has been already observed small, low, vaulted rooms are 
sometimes called caves (mgharah). I met this peculiarity in 'Awartah. 
In Soba the Arb' in Mghazi are represented by a small shallow hole 
in the old masonary. This was also called mgh&rah. Here lights 
and incense are burnt . 2 

Of course all honours are paid to such a cave just as to any 
shrine. It is lit up, offerings and even sheep may be vowed, a pious 
woman will never enter any of them while impure, and no animals 
are allowed to defile the holy place by their entrance . 3 Not in- 
frequently the cave is connected with a tree, a grove or a well as in 
the case of: 

e§-Seh Ahmad Ghreyib in el-Mdjedil near Nazareth , 4 

e§-§bh Mbs a in Harbata 5 

Irdjal Abu Tbh in Bet Likia, 

Irdjal el-Arb'in in Biddu. 

The following story illustrates how a simple cave may eventually 
come to receive the honours of a shrine. 

The Mohammedan leper Djum'ah , 6 from Abb Dis, while in the 
leper asylum “Jesus-Hilf”, Jerusalem, used to live during the 


1 Hikf is not known in Muhlt el- Muhlt. It may be derived from kahf, where 
the first and second letters have been interchanged, and h pronounced instead 
of h. 

2 See description and plate in McCown’s article, p. 56. He does not describe 
the place as a mgh&rah. When counting the wells of this village, McCown was 
not shown the tomb situated in the village cemetery and which is dedicated to 
es-seh Shadeh and es-iehah Mas'udeh. This place is not highly honoured. 

2 This rule is not kept so strictly as it used to be. 

* I owe this information to a student of the English College, Jerusalem, who 
comes from Nazareth. 

» 'Omar Effendi el-Barghuti. 

« Heard from this leper himself. 
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summer months in a tent out in the large garden of the institution, 
to guard it from thieves. While, one Thursday evening, he was 
saying his prayers, he distinctly heard prayers and religious music 
of dervishes. Djum'ah at once left his tent and walked slowly 
towards the place whence the madih (religious song) came, a cave, 
in which a greenish light was burning. Djum'ah dared not enter. 
Remaining outside the cave he waited until these mysterious 
visitors had finished their prayers. Afterwards he noticed the 
same every Thursday evening (lelatu-d-djum ah). Since that time 
he kept the cave and its surroundings clean, since sulldh 1 (pious 
men) lived or gathered every Thursday evening in this cave to 
perform their prayers. Djum'ah was too poor to offer a light 
every week, as he should have done according to common belief. 2 

The foregoing story illustrates also the fact that many places are 
held sacred only by a few private persons. Their renown has not 
yet spread. 

We must not overlook the most important sacred cave of the 
Mohammedans of Palestine below the Holy Rock in the “Mosque of 
Omar.” The different parts of this cave, which are highly honoured 
by every Moslem, will be described in the section dealing with sacred 
stones. Even Christians believe in some holy caves, e. g. the “Milk 
Grotto" 3 of Bethlehem in which, tradition alleges, some drops of the 
milk of St. Mary happened to fall while she was suckling her Child. 
The curative powers of this place will be described later. 

V. A simple stone enclosure 

Such an enclosure may be very small, having a diametre of not 
more than 30 — 40 cm., though sometimes much more. The circular 
enclosure QiuwUtyeli or huwetah * — sometimes also called hdd i or 


> When no special saint can be nominated, vague expressions like sull&h, 
awlia, dardiois, adjam, etc. are used. 

J The sacredness of this cave has been forgotten siuce Djum'ah left the in- 
stitution long ago. 

3 This grotto will be described later. 

4 The common expression, hauwatak ballah, “I(beg) God to be a wall around 
you” (e. g. may God protect you), comes from the same root hauwata. See 
Muhtt el-Muhit, vol. I, p. 477. 

5 Hod means really a watering-trough. 
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swell 1 ) was in every instance known to me made of simple, unhewn 
stones, set irregularly side by side, and with no attempt at symmetry. 
Often a gap is left in the circle to act as a doorway. In the case 
of eS-Sehah Imbarakeh (Kalandia) the female saint is said to gather 
clean pieces of broken pottery and arrange them as a huwetah, 
leaving a small gap for the entrance. Since the war it is observed 
that she does not replace the old pieces with new ones as she used 
always to do. Somewhere in the inner wall of these circles there is 
usually a tdqah, in which oil-lamps and matches are placed, and 
where incense is burnd. 

In Biddfi we find the western cemetery on a small elevation. 
At its north-eastern corner is a small crudely built enclosure in 
which eS-Seh'Ali et-Tallal 2 is honoured. Near this holy spot grow 
an olive and a fig tree, and a cistern was lately discovered there. 
All these belong to the saint Two sides of the elevation are 
made of old masonry. This place is a good example of a sacred 
enclosure combined with trees, a cistern and ruins. 

In the case of eS-Seh Fredj (Bet Hanina) an old petroleum tin 
partly covers the sacred enclosure, and thus protects the light from 
being blown out. The fact that awlid belonging to this class are 
not kept clean and are not much cared for, points to the conclusion 
that they are not so highly honoured as others. We hear of cases 
where villages have tried to erect a maqam for one or other SSk of 
this group, but where the holy men prevented the completion of the 
work in the same way as we have seen in the case of e§-§§h Huwes. 
Some of the sanctuaries belonging to this group have been trans- 
fered to the category mentioned under II by the erection of a 
building in place of the stone enclosure. Masadjid sittna 'AiSeh in 
the neighbourhood of nabi Mfisa illustrates this point. A simple, 
square handsome building with the northern side completely opened, 
and the east and west sides partly open, stands on the site of the 
old enclosure. No tomb, cistern nor tree is connected with this place. 

i Sireh means really an enclosure for cattle. The Arabic dictionaries give 
neither to this word nor to hod the meaning used in the text, i. e. a sacred 
enclosure. 

J Not et-Talali as in McCown, p. B9. “The depressed spot” is the enclosure 
and not the grave of the welt. Bs-leh Hasan Abu-1- 'Alamen of Biddft is not 
mentioned in the list given by McCown. 
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A few metres to the north of el-Mansuri ('Awartah) one is shown 
a very badly made enclosure said to mark the tomb of Hfiga', the 
son of el-Mansuri. A large wind-proof kerosene lantern is placed 
in the centre. Of this and the other important worthies of ‘Awartah 
it is said that they do not wish any building to be erected over their 
tombs. 

It is interesting to note that even Christians have similar en- 
closures, which they respect and honour. On the left side of the 
stony road leading from Bet Djala to el-Hadr, passing el-Marah 
and going through es-Sarafeh, just before the latter is reached, there 
is a small enclosure into which a passer-by may throw bread, figs 
or grapes. It used always to he kept clean. The peasants of Bet 
Djala tell how that when St. George (el-Hadr) came from the north 
to the village el-Hadr (where a church is built for him) he walked 
with gigantic strides, one of which happened to fall in this spot . 1 

A few enclosures sacred to Mohammedans which have not yet 
been mentioned in the text are: 

e£-£eh Ghreyib 2 in Yalo, 

en-nabi Danial near el-Hadr, 

e£-seh Sa'id 3 * in Idna, 

eg-seh Mrad in Yalo, 

eg-seh Abu-l-Kfer i in Hirbet el-Kfereh , 5 

e£-£eh 'Abd el-Muhsin in Djibiah. 

En-nabi Danial (also pronounced Danian) has his huwetah in 
a vineyard, situated between Artas and el-Hadr, in Marah ed- 
Djami*. The prophet, passing this way, performed a prayer at this 
spot Some oak trees, to which rags and hair are fastened, grow 
near the enclosure. He is supposed to appear occasionally walking 
in the vineyard and wearing a green crown. With him is his horse 
which he ties to one of the trees. Formerly he always refused to 

1 This is the only enclosure which I know of honoured by Christians. 

2 Near the enclosure there is a ghdrah (laurel) tree, on which no rags are 
fastened. 

3 The stones of the enclosure are painted with hinna. A man with fever 
is said to be cured if he lies for a while in the enclosure. 

* In the enclosure there is a heap of stones (tomb?). A carob and an oak 
tree are near by. 

5 This ruin is surrounded by the remains of a deep trench and a wall. 
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have a building, but lately he changed his mind and, appearing 
to Husen Musa (from Artas), asked him to build him a shrine. 

VI. A watercourse (spring or cistern) 

We know that nearly all the springs of Palestine are thought to 
be haunted by spirits. These spirits are supposed to belong to the 
class of demons. 1 But at the same time there are watercourses 
definitely assigned to some holy man. Their number is much less 
than that of those inhabited by demons. Kahle 2 thinks that two 
conditions must be fulfilled to make a spring holy — 1) that the 
source should be more or less mysterious, a dark canal, or a large 
cavity; and 2) that the spring play an important role in the water- 
supply of the adjacent village. Although many springs fulfil both 
conditions the greater number fulfil one only, whereas many springs 
inhabited by demons satisfy the same two conditions. 

For our purpose it is necessary to study especially the differences 
between sacred springs and those haunted by djinn. The following 
is a comparative table of the differences: 

Springs inhabited by 

Holy Men Djinn (demons) 

1. May be situated in the neigh- 1. Never, 
bourhood of a well. 

2. Prayer and religious music may 2. Never, 
be heard especially on Thurs- 
day evening. 

3. A light with a greenish flame 3. Never, 
may be observed appearing and 
disappearing. 

4. The water may be used for 4 In exceptional cases, 
different ailments. 

5. The inhabiting saint appears 5. The djinn take the shape of an 
as a reverend seh (with white, animal, a negro, a monster or 
red, or green head dress) or a a bride. 

pious sehah. 

' Canaan, Haunted Springs and Water Demons, JPOS, vol. I, p. 153 etc. and 
Aberglaube. 

i PJ, vol. VI, p. 93 f. 
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Holy Men Djinn (demons) 

6. People falling accidentally into 6. On the contrary the djinn may 
a cistern or well inhabited by even injure the victim. 

a holy man are generally pro- 
tected from any injury, especially 
if they call for the help of the 
Sek. 

7. The saint likes to hear the name 7. The demon trembles before 

of God and prayers. these powerful words, and is 

usually driven away by them. 
He may in revenge injure the 
person who has uttered them. 

8. A wondrous sign may appear. 8. Never. 

Although these statements are true of all watercourses which are 
directly or indirectly connected with a shrine, they also apply to 
those which, while having no connection at all with sanctuaries or 
tombs of the saints, are nevertheless believed to be inhabited by the 
spirit of a holy person. I shall deal only with the latter category. 
Often such sources of water have a tree growing near by, and since 
both may be holy it is sometimes difficult to know which is the more 
important: the watercourse or the tree. 

El-Matba' ah 1 is a marshy pool said to cure all sorts of rheumatic 
ailments. No unclean women ( nidjsih ) may approach the holy spot. 
Once a barren women made a pilgrimage to this place, hoping to 
find help. It so happened that at the moment of her arrival she 
was overtaken by her period ( itwassah r&shd). Being pious she waited 
far from el-Mafba'ah until she became pure ( tihrat ), then took some 
mud and rubbed her body with it. Scarcely a year had passed 
before she conceived and bore a child. 

‘fin eS-Sarif just above 'en eS-Samiyeh (Kolonia) is a newly dis- 
covered spring and a newly found welt. A few weeks after the dis- 
covery of the spring, a Seh with a green turban appeared in a night 
vision to Muljammed 'All and ordered him to tell the inhabitants 
of the village that they should not defile his shrine, the newly 

i It is situated between eS-seh Ibrek (from whom it draws its power) and 
Tell e3-§ammam. I owe this information to ‘Omar Effendi el-Barghutf. 
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discovered spring. “What is your name, my seh?” asked Muhammed. 
“E§-§arif’ was the answer. 

Some waters derive their power from the fact that they mix once 
a year with the water of the holy well Zamzam in Mecca. 1 At such 
a period the water is curative. Wells of this type with a special 
reputation are: 'En Imm ed-Daradj in Siloam, 2 

Hammam es-Sifa 3 in Jerusalem, 4 
the cistern in the shrine of en-Nhbani in Nablus. 

This overflow of the water of Zamzam takes place generally on 
the tenth of Moharrctm, which is also known by the name 'Asitra, 
and is thought to be the anniversary of the death of Husen, the son 
of Fatimeh, Mohammed’s daughter. The connection of the over- 
flowing of the spring and the memory of Husen is not without interest. 
According to some the water of this holy well at Mecca mixes on 
this day with all springs in Mohammedan countries, thus giving 
every Moslem the opportunity of drinking from Zamzam. 

The sanctity, as well as the curative action of other waters, is 
said to be derived from various holy men: Job, Jesus, el-Hadr, 
Sitti Mariam, etc. Springs connected with Job will be described later 
on. Since it is believed that Jesus sent the blind man, whom he 
healed by earth moistened with spittle,* to 'en Imm el-Lozeh 6 to 
wash his eyes there, 7 some Christian womens believe that this water 


« JPOS, vol. I, pp. 153-170. 

J According to Uns ed-Djalil II, 407, Halid bin Ma’dan thinks that this 
spring gets its water from ed-Djanneh (paradise). 

s Also called IJammam 'Asura, from ‘aiarah, the tenth day of the month 
Moharram. 

< I have to call attention to the widespread belief that most of the Turkish 
baths are thought to be inhabited by djinn. The following story may illustrate 
this idea. The wife of an effendd lost all her jewels in the bath. All enquiries 
failed to find them. At last a wizard woman ( s&hrch ) assured her that the in- 
habiting djinn had taken her jewels. She gave her a written talisman and 
ordered that for three days every day one third of the talisman should be bur- 
ned in the bath. This was done and, behold, on the third day the wife of the 
effendi found her lost jewels in the place where she had left them. In Aber- 
glaube I give another similar story. 

5 J ohn 9 l ff. 

• Just below Bir Ayub. 

7 The Gospel of St. John relates that Christ sent him to Siloam. This spring, 
Imm el-Lojeh, is not far from Siloam. 

» Heard from several Armenian women of Jerusalem. JPOS, I, 163 — 170. 
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has still the power to cure inflamed eyes. The Mohammedans of 
Nablus believe that el-Hadr takes a bath every Thursday evening 
in the basin found in Hammam ed-Daradjeh. This is the reason 
that it is thought to be inhabited or visited by this holy man. The 
sick go there at this time to take a bath, burn incense and light 
candles. In Hammam Sitti Mariam 1 (near St. Stephen’s Gate, 
Jerusalem) barren women bathe in the hope of becoming fruitful. 
It is believed that St. Mary once took a bath in this place; so 
candles, oil and flowers are vowed . 2 

A connecting link between waters haunted by demons and those 
inhabited by saints is formed by cases where the people believe that 
a good and a bad spirit haunt the same spring. This is a special 
characteristic of periodical springs. Thus 'en Fauwar 3 is thought to 
be inhabited by a hurr, “free man” (master) and an 'aid, “servant” 
(slave horn). The first is a white person, the other a negro, as the 
words themselves indicate. The following are the springs 4 which 
may be grouped in this class : 5 

'En ed-Djoz (Ramallah) inhabited by a white and a black sheep, 

'En Artas (Arfas) inhabited by a white and a black sheep, 

Bir 'Onah (Bet Djala) by St. Mary and sometimes an 'abd, 

'En el-Hadjar (Der Ghassaneh) inhabited by es-sitt Mu’mineh 
and sometimes by a marid. 

I have never heard of a spring that was inhabited by a being 
which might at times be a welt, and at other times change into a 
djinn as Curtiss was told about Zerqa Main. In all probability this 
spring belongs to the foregoing group and is supposed to be in- 
habited by two spirits — a good and a bad one. Both are separate 
beings, and one never changes into the other. 

It is often reported that these two classes of powerful antagonistic 
spirits are continually fighting each other. In the case of 'en Fauwar 

1 According to Uns ed-Djalil, Balqis the daughter of king Sarahil of Ya'rib 
(Qahtan) took a bath in this place to remove the hair growing on her legs and 
thighs. This goat hair was an inheritance from her mother, who was a 
djinniyeh (JPOS). 

1 This custom is dying out. 

3 See Aberglaube. 

4 They have been described in JPOS I, 153. 

5 'En Fauwar is thought by some to be inhabited by a white and a black 
shpep. 
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we are told when the hurr gains the victory he allows the water to 
flow for the benefit of thirsty mankind. But it is not long before 
the 'abd recovers and resumes the battle. As soon as he overpowers 
the hurr he shuts off this blessing of God and thus avenges himself 
on the human race. This antithesis of 
good against evil, 
white against black, 
light against darkness, 
angels against devils, 
upper against lower world, 

God against Satan 

is a very old idea in Semitic religions, and we could not have it 
better reproduced than in the present simple imagination of a 
Palestinian fell&h. 1 

The following is a list of holy springs with the names of the saints 
inhabiting them, modified from my article “Haunted Springs and 
Water Demons,” JPOS I, p. 153—170: 


Hammam ed-Daradjeh Nablus 

el-Hader, 2 

Hammam sitti Mariam Jerusalem 

St. Mary, 

Hammam es-Sifa 3 * 

Jerusalem 

Job,'* 

Bir en-Nubani 5 

Nablus 

mixes with Zamzam, 

'en Imm ed-Daradj 

Siloam 

mixes with Zamzam, 6 

Bir es-Sahar 

Der Tarif 

elrweli Su'eb, 7 

Bir Ayftb 

Siloam 

Job, 

Bir Sindjil 

Sindjil 

Joseph, 

‘En Qina 

Qina 

el-welt Abu el-'Enen, 8 


« JPOS I, 153-170. 

3 Many a woman, together with her newly born child, takes a bath in the 
djurn of el-Hader on the seventh day of her confinement. 

3 Also called H. ‘Asura. The water is said to mix once a year with that of 
Zamzam. 

* There is a basin in which it is supposed that Job took his bath and was 

3 The cistern is found in an elongated room whose walls are hung with dervish 

musical instruments and weapons, a banner and Qoranic verses. No tomb is to 
be seen. It is supposed that many aqtdb gather here to perform their prayers. 

3 This spring used to be inhabited by a camel. A hen with her chickens took 

the place of this djinn after his death. 

1 Aberglau.be. 

» JPOS, 1. c. 
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'En el-Hadjar 

Der Ghassaneh 

es-sitt Mu’minah, 

‘En ed-Djakuk 

1 feast of Mizpahl i 

[ a well, 

‘En el-Amir 

}[ of Samuel J 

[sullah and awlid, 

'En Masifin 

Ramallah 

an angel, 

B!r ed-Djabbarah 

Yalo 

eS-seh Ahmad ed-Djabbarah, 

Bir in 

Hizinah 

sull&h, 

Bir Imm Djde' 

Bet Djibrin 

salh&t, 

'En el-Qubbeh 

Kobar 

es-sitt Zenab, 

‘En eS-§arqiyeh 

Kobar 

es-sitt Fattumeh, 

‘En e§-§amiyeh 

Kolonia 

es-sitt e§-§amiyeh, 

'En es-Sarif 

Kolonia 

e8-Seh e§-Sarif, 

El-Mafba'ah 

Tell es-Sammam eS-Seh Ibrek, 

'En ed-Djoz 

Kolonia 

e§-§eh Husen, 1 

'En Rafidiah 

Rafidiah 

eS-§eh Nafi', 2 

Bir el-Waraqah 

Jerusalem 

leads to paradise, 3 

'En er-Rahib 

Nablus 

monk, 4 

'En Karim 

'En Karim 

the Virgin Mary, 

Bir 'Ona 

Bet Djala 

the Virgin Mary, 

'En Kibrian 

W. of Bet Djala St. Gabrianus, 

'En Imm el-Lozeh 

below Bir Ayub 

cures eye troubles. 5 


Mohammedans as well as Christians believe that these saints try 
to save those who happen to fall into the welL The following story 
will illustrate this. A child of 'Esawiyeh happened to fall into a 
ruined cistern. Soon afterwards his parents got him out. The boy 
said that two men came to his help, while he was falling, and carried 
him softly to the bottom. One of them was a reverend old man; 
the other wore clothes similar to those of the villagers of the 
surrounding district, and two old fashioned pistols in his belt. 6 The 

i To this saint a tree is also dedicated. 

s An oil-lamp used to be lighted here. 

3 The story of this cistern is told in Una ed-Djalil II, 368. 

4 This spring stops its flow once a week od Sundays, as the monk is said to 
fulfil his duties on this day. 

4 Curtiss and Kahle give few examples of holy springs. 

6 Other stories are given JPOS, L c. 
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old people of the village remembered that a dervish of this description 
had fallen into the cistern many years before . 1 

The belief in sacred springs, inhabited springs and curative waters 
can be traced back to the Old and New Testaments. Naaraan was 
cured of his leprosy by washing himself seven times in the Jordan . 2 
The blind man sent by Jesus to Siloam came back after he had 
washed his eyes, with his sight restored . 3 The pool Bethesda cured 
every disease, “for an angel went down at a certain season into the 
pool and troubled the water: whosoever then first after the troubling 
of the water stepped in was cured of whatever disease he had .” 4 
Names like ‘En Shemesh, “Spring of the Sun ,” 5 etc. point to the 
fact that these springs were dedicated to gods . 6 

VII. A solitary tree 

I do not propose to include under this head any tree which, though 
situated in absolute solitude, far from any shrine or grave, belongs 
nevertheless to a well, who has a sanctuary somewhere in the vicinity. 
Thus, for example, eS-§eh Hamad, situated in the midst of the village 
Kolonia, has a tree on the opposite mountain to the S. E. of the 
village, on the old road leading to Jerusalem. Another case is 
el-Badriyeh . 7 I have already mentioned the different trees belonging 
to this holy woman. 


• I will not describe here 'iun (pi. of ‘en) el-hasr (springs ol retention of 
urine), since they are generally not connected with any shrine or name of a welt. 
They are not revered religiously. I think that what Curtiss says about the stones 
which cure backache, is truer of these springs, i. e., that their therapeutic use is 
based on the belief in a magic power, the supernatural powers of good spirits. 
For these springs cf. Aberglaube and JPOS, 1. c. — Minute questioning of the people 
of Soba during my last visit resulted in their saying that ‘en el-hasr of this 
village was called also en Musa, and that they have seen sometimes two beautiful 
young ladies, sitting beside the water and combing their hair. They disappeared 
as soon as they knew that they were seen. Some peasants referred the name 
Moses to that of the Prophet Moses. If this is true then the spring belongs 
to the category already mentioned, where good and bad spirits haunt one and 
the same spring. 

2 2 Kings 5 l ff. 

a John 9 s-7. 

• John 5 i-6. 

5 Jos. IB 7. 

• L. B. Paton, Annual of Amer. School, vol. I, pp. 51 ff. 

7 Kahle mentions some of these trees, PJ VI, 98. 
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Only those trees will be described which, although considered as 
being the habitation of some saint, have nevertheless absolutely no 
connection with any maqam. Jaussen 1 seems to include in this group 
trees which are connected with a holy spring and a holy rudjm ; such 
cases I have tried to avoid since it is very difficult to say which of 
these features was primarily sacred. There are several cases belonging 
to this group, and it is at times difficult to explain the reason which 
gave such trees their sanctity. This question, which often arises, 
will be dealt with below in another connection. Among sacred trees 
of this type, which receive honours like other welts, are: 2 

Name of saint Location Kind of tree 

E§-§eh Barri Der Ghassaneh Oak, 3 

E§-8eh 'Abdallah Qafanneh Oak, 

ES-seh 'Abdallah Sa'fat 4 Olive and, at a distance, 

celtis, 

ES-Seh Abb Ri§ Bet 'Anan Terbebinth, 5 

Sadjrat Abu Nar es-Sa’rawiyeh Greek oak ( Quercus 

Sadjrat es-Sa'adeh between Yambn [Aegilops L), 

and Djinin Zardeh, 

Harrbbet el-'ASarah 6 el-'Esawiyeh Carob, 

Zethnit en-Nabi 7 Haram e§-§erif Olive,® 

Es-Seh Hasan Kolonia Oak, 9 

En-nabi Abu Lemun 1 ® between Bet Iksa 

and Biddb Oak and terebinth trees. 

1 Coutumes des Arabes, p. 331. 

i Curtiss seems to have seen or heard of only a few examples. He describes 
briefly one tree in Northern Syria. 

3 Heard from ‘Omar Effendi el-Barghuti. 

< Kahle, PJ VI, 98, 99. 

» There is a small cave beside it, in which lights and incense are offered. 
I think that the tree is the more important feature. 

• Another Harrubet el-'Asarah used to grow on the western slope of the 
Mount of Olives. 

i See Canaan, Aberglaube, and Kahle, PJ VI, 97. 

s In its place it is said a palm once grew. When the Prophet visited Jerusalem 
in his miraculous journey, he sat under this palm; the palm soon withered and 
the olive tree grew in its place. 

9 Around the oak tree there is a ruin. The lamps are placed in a small cave. 
To the S. S. E. of this sacred tree there is a spring now bearing the name of 
the welt Formerly it was known by the name 'en ed-Djoz. 

io Also mentioned by Kahle, PJ VI, 98; 99. A ruin with a newly discovered 
cistern surrounds the trees. 
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Other trees will be mentioned below. A few observations must 
still be made regarding some peculiarities of these trees. Sadjarat 
Abfl Nar has a menstrual period ( bithid ) every time she is irritated 
by a trespasser. A viscous fluid is excreted. 1 

Under Sadjaret es-Saadeh the Seh Hasan el-Arftri was ordained 
to a qutub (a “pole” in religion, i. e. a leader) by several saints. 
This is of course sufficient cause for making a tree sacred. 2 * It 
derives virtue from the man with whom it came in contact, and is 
able to help the needy with this power.* 

ES-seh Mustafa and es-sultan Ibrahim of Soba belong to this 
category. The first has a terebinth, an almond and a quddbb tree. 
The stones scattered irregularly under these trees and supposed to 
represent the tomb, have no connection with a grave. Es-sultan 
Ibrahim’s shrine is made of a square open enclosure with a t&qah, 
a prayer niche, a small huwetah and a fig tree. I think that this 
sort of sanctuary is the connecting link between the class of shrines 
under discussion and the large enclosures. 

In reviewing critically the names of the wells belonging to this 
group, we observe that some have; as their own holy name, the simple 
name of the tree. We never find any name of a person assigned to 
such trees. Thus, for example, 4 * Sittna el-Gharah 8 (Laurel Lady) is 
situated to the E. of Bet Nfiba. There are two holy terebinths,, 
each of which bear the name el-waliyeh el-Bufmeh (Holy Terebinth 
Lady). One is north of Bet Nfiba and the other in Qubebeh. It 
is said that the Laurel Lady appeared during the attack of the 
British (1917) standing on the top of the tree, with a greenish 
garment, a light head-shawl and a sword in her hand, which dripped 
with blood. Every time the English troops advanced she threw 
them back. 

i This is the only case I have been able to collect of a tree having a menstrual 
flow. For this condition with demons see JPOS. 1 163, etc. I owe this information 
to the kindness of ‘Omar Effendi el-Barghuii. 

* Related by 'Omar Effendi el-Barghuli. 

» Curtiss mentions another such case. 

4 The following holy trees were not included in the foregoing list. 

8 Fumigating a sick person with the leaves of this tree will effect a cure. 
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In Bet Safafa a djdmi was erected on the site of the holy Butmeh, 1 
whose sacred tree had been uprooted by a violent storm. The ruins 
of this djdmi are still known as djami' el-Butmeh. This sacred tree 
was supposed to be inhabited by sulldh. 2 

Fastened to most of these trees are rags of all possible colours. 
Even stones, as will be mentioned later, are placed at times on the 
twigs. 

Should a tree and an enclosure be found, as in the case of eS-5eh 
Fredj in Bet Hanina, I think the tree is the more important. But 
when a tree and a spring represent the sacred place, it is most difficult 
to know which of them has priority. 3 

We generally find a tdqah connected with these sacred trees. It 
may be represented by a crack in an adjoining rock, a low enclosure 
covered with tin or with a stone slab, a hollow in the tree itself, or 
it may be a built structure. In this tdqah oil-lamps are lighted and 
incense burned. An excellent example of a built niche beside a sacred 
tree is that of Harrubet el-'Asarah near el-'Esaw!yeh. Just beside 
the tree a low, roomlike niche has recently been built. I should not 
reckon this one cubic metre building a qiibbeh, as does Kahle. 4 In 
e§-§§h ‘Abdallah (Sa'fat), a petroleum tin serves as a tdqah. 

Even some Christians of Palestine believe more or less in the 
sacredness of certain trees, but they do not burn lights or incense 
to them. Among trees of this type are: 

1 Near the Mamilla pool there used to be a terebinth tree. The common 
belief was that when it was cut down or withered away the rule of the Turks 
would depart from Palestine. It so happened that during the last year of the 
war it dried up, and soon afterwards Jerusalem was taken by the British troops. 
This tree used to be known also by the name el-Butmeh. 

1 A Bethlehemite was allowed to take the wood of this tree for use in an oil 
press ( badd ). He had to build in its place a djami' with a rawaq and a cistern. 
But since he did the work so badly that it collapsed a few years later, the saint 
living in the tree punished him very severely, and one by one all his family died. 
Under el-Butmeh the people of the village used to assemble for gossip and 
entertainment of their guests, as in a madafah (related by the imam of Bet 
§afafa).' 

s In the case of es-Seb Husen we have a tree and a spring dedicated to him. 
I think that the tree is the more important feature, although the saint is seen at 
times sitting near the Bpring. The spring used to be called 'en ed-Djoz. 

4 PJ. 1. c. 
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Butmet el-'Adra 1 
A mes tree 


Palm tree 
Olive trees 4 
Olive tree 


Djifna Terebinth, 

near St. Elias, Celtis, 2 

between Bethlehem 
and Jerusalem 
Mar Saba, 3 
Gethsemane, 

in the Shepherd’s field (Bet Sahur). 5 


We also find parallels to such trees in the Bible, especially in 
the case of the Burning Bush. 6 This was not connected with any 
shrine, being itself holy, since the Lord spoke from it. The same 
may be said to be the case with the mulberry trees of David. Their 
sanctity showed itself through “the sound of a going in the tops of 
the trees.” 7 This was a sign from God. Abraham builds his first 
altar, and receives the first revelation which God makes to him, 
under the terebinth of Moreh (Gen. 12 6-7). The next altar he built, 
is under the terebinth of Mamre. In Beer sheba he plants a tamarisk 
and calls on the name of Jehovah (Gen. 21 33). Under an oak tree 
the angel appeared to Gideon (Judg. 6 li; 24 — S. Curtiss). 


VIII. Heaps of stones 

When one stands at such a spot it is a cause for wonder to look 
round in every direction and find nothing to suggest the idea of 
sanctity except mere heaps of stones which, of course, differ in size 
and form in different places. It is to be noted that (i)rdjumeJi (pi. 
of rudjtn ) may also be inhabited by djinn. Thus, for example, one 
of the stony tumuli in el-Baq'ah (the Plain of Rephaim) is thought 
to be inhabited by a hen with her chicken. 


> A man who cut it down was punished with death. 

2 Cf. Canaan, Aberglaube, p. 63. 

3 Aberglaube , p. 87. 

* The oil of these trees is sold for a high price. Prom the olive-stones rosaries 
are made. 

3 It is said that the angel appeared to the shepherds at the spot where this 
tree is growing. Some peasants who tried once to bum the tree noticed, to their 
great astonishment, that fire had no action on it. This proved to all the 
sacredness of this olive (related to me by L. Baldensberger). 

« Ex. 3 a if. 

2 2 Sam. 5 24. 
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Such heaps of stones or tumuli are of the following types: 1. quite 
isolated with no other feature, except that at times a few stones are 
set up to form a small taqah for the oil lamps; 2. the rudjm , or its 
summit only, is surrounded completely by an enclosure of stones; 
3. very rarely the rudjm may be placed in a cave. As examples of 
these forms we may cite: 

1. e§-§eh I'bed in Sataf, 

e§-§eh Sa'd in wadi Hadr east of Abb Dis, 

e§-§eh Ahmad Hirbet el-Qsur, opp. to ed-Djorah; 

2. e§-§eh ‘Abd el-Muhsin Djibiah, 1 

e§-seh El-Birdaq 2 Bet Rima; 

3. e£-§eh Murdjan 3 Djorah (near 'En Karim). 

Naturally one asks what the rudjm represents, and what is its 

purpose. We often hear expressions which indicate that there is a 
tomb under the rudjm. We also know that the ancient Palestinians 4 
used to pile large heaps of stones on the tombs of their important 
dead, and up to the present day most fellah tombs are either marked 
by a small enclosure of stones or an elongated low stone heap. Jaussen 5 
reports that the Bedouins still mark the places where some one has 
been killed, be it in war or treacherously, by a heap of stones. In 
the case of some of the rdjumeh which I am now describing, this 
explanation may be true, but certainly not in every case. 

A special class of stone heaps must still be mentioned— el-masahid 6 
(pi. of mashad). These are recent heaps of stones placed irregularly 
and at different places. The word maShad may express one of the 
following meanings; 

1. The place from which something is seen. 7 

2. Since at such places the pilgrim always utters first of all, aShadu 
anna Id ilahan ilia allah, thus testifying to the unity of God, the places 
may be named mashad after this testimony ( Shadeh ). 8 

1 The ieh appears as a negro, with a sword in his hand. 

2 Inhabited by ‘Adjani. Only the top of the large hill is surrounded by an 
enclosure. 

3 A negro saint. 

4 Jos. 7 as; 8as. 

5 Coutumes des Arabes, p. 336. 

0 Not often used in the singular. 

7 From the root iahada “to behold." 

* From the root Sahida, iihadeh, “to give testimony.” 
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3. Stones which are believed to be witnesses before God that the 
person who erected them visited that sanctuary and said a prayer. 
It is belived that in the day of judgment men may ask animals, 
plants or stones to testify for them. Thus these stones piled up by 
the pilgrim while uttering a prayer and saying the fatihah, may bear 
witness 1 both to his piety and to his visit to the holy place. They 
will at the same time remind the holy man, in whose honour the 
ziarah (visit) was made, to help and to intercede for the pilgrim. 2 
Even in the Old Testament we have a heap of stones set as a witness, 
as in the story of Laban and Jacob. 3 

Travelling from Jerusalem to Jericho there is a road branching 
to the right, a few kilometres after passing el-Hod. This road leads 
to Nabi Musa. The hills where the shrine is seen for the first time, 
are covered whith these stone heaps. Every Mohammedan who passes 
by — whether during the festival or at any other time — throws one 
or more stones on such a heap or makes a new one. As he does so 
he utters the above mentioned sihddeh and recites the f&tihah. Few 
heaps are large, most of them consiisting of a few stones only. The 
lowest stone is the largest and the top one the smallest. These small 
heaps may be made up of 2, 3, 4 or five stones.' 

Generally, on every road leading to the sanctuary from whatever 
direction, naw&sib 4 (pi of na§b, another name for these stone-heaps) 
are erected. Thus I observed such heaps on the four roads leading 
to Nabi Mfisa, on three roads to el-Hadr (Bet Djala) and on two 

i Cf. Luke 19 <o; Heb. 3 u. 

J Such a belief is not recent. In et-tuhfatu-l-mardiyah fil-ahbar el-qudsiyali 
(by ‘Abd el-Madjid ‘Ali) we read on page 62 that a man, while on ‘Arafat, took 
seven stones and said: “Oh stones, witness that I believe and say, there is no 
god but God, and Mohammed is his prophet.” That night he dreamt that in 
the judgment day he was tried and found to be a sinner and sent to hell. As 
he approached the first gate of hell one of the stones blocked the entrance. All 
the angels of the lower world were unable to remove this obstacle. The same 
thing happened at every one of the seven gates of hell. He was in consequence 
brought back to the heavenly judge who allowed him to enter heaven since the 
stones had borne witness in his favour. 

» Gen. 31 46 ff. 

* Not nasib as McCown has. Nasib means “lot, luck”; while nasb (pi. nawasib) 
“stones set up as a sign,” comes from the same root from which nusb or nusub 
(pi. ansab ) “idols” is derived. Cf. MuhU el-Muhit. 
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leading to e§-§eh el-'Umari ed-Djbei, and also on the two roads to 
Hasan er-Ra'i. 1 

This custom of making small piles of stones applies only to 
comparatively few sanctuaries. Christians are also acquainted with 
these qanatir (pi. qantarah, a third name) and they pile stones when 
reaching e§-§arafeh, on their way from Bet Djala to el-Hadr, since 
from this point they can see on one side Mar Elias and on the other 
side the convent of St George. 

These saw&hid do not closely resemble the stones that mark the 
boundaries of fields, as McCown 2 thinks. Landmarks are generally 
made of large stones placed separately at a distance from each other, 
running more or less in a straight line, usually between fields. When 
they are made of stones they differ from qanatir in using far larger 
and fewer stones. 

Qanatir may also stand for quite different purposes. Among these 
minor purposes we may mention: 

1. Heaps which are raised in a place where a holy man is supposed 
to have rested, as in the neighbourhood of the sqif e§-§eh ‘Asfur. 3 4 

2. Sometimes a traveller after climbing a high mountain raises a 
heap of stones or throws a stone on an existing heap, saying at 
the same time a prayer as a mark of thanks to God that he has 
overcome a difficulty. Heaps of this sort are generally known by 
the name el-MafazehJ At the top of the ascent of Farhah near Salfit 
such mafazat may be seen. Similar cases are described in Joshua, 
where the Israelites erected stones at Gilgal as a memorial after 
crossing the Jordan and thus overcoming the difficulties of long 
wandering. 5 Samuel also, after subduing the Philistines, “took a stone 
and set it between Mizpah and Shen and called it Ebenezer, saying, 
Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” 6 


1 Other sanctuaries where such stone heaps are set up are: en-nabi Lut, 
en-nabi Yaqin, ‘All bin ‘Lem, el-‘Uzer, etc. 

2 Annual of the Amer. School II and HI, p. 66. 

2 Heard from ‘Omar Effendi el-Barghuii. 

4 Mafazeh means in reality desert. Here it denotes success in overcoming a 
dangerous difficulty. Muhit el-Muhit. 

5 Joshua, ch. 4. 
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3. Where prominent chiefs of a village or a district are killed, 
heaps of stones* are raised by passers-by and prayers are said for 
their souls. Such qanatir are smaller and much less numerous than 
those near a sanctuary. In Maqtal el-Masaih 1 2 on the way to Bet 
Rima we find such heaps. The qandtir of this class are the connecting 
link between prominent persons and holy men, a point on which I 
shall dwell later. 

In concluding the treatment of this group I must observe that while 
the rdjumeh are regarded as holy places and the dwellings of holy 
men, the sawdhid, qanatir and mafazat do not enjoy this dignity. 

On the southern road leading from Qastal to Soba we find a 
large heap of stones, built in a circular form. It is about 1.50 metres 
high and 2 metres in diameter. In the centre of the upper part a 
perpendicular stone projects. No tdqah, tree nor cistern is connected 
with it. The people whom I asked for explanation said that a well 
had appeared (aShar nafsuh) at this spot which belonged to him. 
In piety the peasants erected this heap. 

IX. A single large stone or a rock. 

We have only few representatives of this category. With the 
exception of the Holy Rock, as-Sahrah, of the “Mosque of Omar,” 
which is highly honoured not alone by the Mohammedans of Palestine 
hut by the whole Moslem world, the other holy stones and rocks of 
Palestine receive far less respect and religious reverence than the 
other kinds of shrines and maqamat. The sanctity assigned to them 
is in every way slight. A description of the Holy Rock is of prime 
importance and will be given at the end of this chapter. 

Some holy places of this category are the following: 

'Araq el-Adjami 3 in Bet Idjza is a natural rock, in no way 
prominent, nor is it connected with any maqdm, tree, cave, or 
cistern. In the middle of it is a small, artificial depression, in which, 
I was told, offerings are put. 

1 These resemble in some respects the heaps of stones mentioned in Jos. 7 at ; 
8 so and 2 Sam. 18 17. 

2 When I saw this place in 1921 there were but few heaps. 

9 I found no tdqah connected with this place. 
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In the neighbourhood of Der Ghassaneh there are some rocks 
called Nuqqar el-'Adjam . 1 They are situated between two hills, and 
are assigned to el-'Adjam. In passing, the fellah will recite the 
fatihah to these awlia, just as he would at any other shrine. No 
vows, offerings, or oaths are made to or by them. 

In the village Seh Sa'd (in the Hauran) there is a stone called 
Sahret Ayub, on which it is said that the prophet Job used te lean 
during the days of his affliction. The stone is an ancient stela with 
hieroglyphics of the time of Rameses II . 2 

On the height of the mountain el-Martum , 3 near the ruins of 
Beni Dar , 4 and to the south of the village Bani N'em, a maqdrn is 
built for the supposed prophet Yaqin . 5 In the room we notice a 
rock encircled with an iron frame. This rock shows the impressions 
of two feet and of two hands. It is related that Abraham was 
ordered by God to come to this place, where he could observe the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. It is curious that although 
Abraham is known to he a pre-Jslamic prophet the impressions show 
that he performed his prayer with the face turned to Mecca. 

Outside this maqam there is another rock showing also the im- 
pressions of two feet. They are said to be those of Lot. This rock 
is surrounded by a huwetiyeh. 

Hadjar el-'Ar&ri 6 to the south of Salfit is a large piece of rock, 
beside which eS-§eh el-'Arhri is said to have rested. Qal'at er-Rifa'i 
to the west of Der Ghassaneh is supposed to be the place where 
er-Rifai used to rest. In the cemetery of Bab er-Rahmeh situated 
along the western wall of Jerusalem to the south of St. Stephen’s 

i The nuqqar are composed of several large stones raised from the ground. 
The suffiyeh darawiS are afraid to pass in their neighbourhood, especially during 
the night. The night between Thursday and Friday is the most dangerous 
('Omar Effendi el-Barghuti). These features are true of many other holy places. 
A complete description of them will be given in another chapter. 

5 ZDPV XIV, 147. I have not seen this place. 

3 The view from this high mountain, especially to the east, is excellent. The 
Dead Sea and the mountains of Moab are distinctly seen. 

4 The ruins are at present also called hirbet nabi Yaqin. 

3 Mudjir ed-Din says the shrine was called masdjad el-Yaqin, because Abra- 
ham said, when Sodom and the other oities were destroyed: “Hafla hua-1- haqqu- 
1-yaqin”, This is the sure truth, (el-uns ed-djalil p. 36). 

> 'Omar Effendi el-Barghuti, 
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Gate, there is a broken pillar , 1 beside the tomb of es-seh Saddad. 

It is believed that by rubbing one’s back on this pillar one will be 
cured of any backache . 2 

El Hadjar el-MansI, “the forgotten stone,” is supposed to be the 
grave of a Christian who joined the Mohammedan faith just before i A 
his death. Some inhabitants of the Mohammedan quarter on “Mount 
Zion ” 3 observed on various occasions a light shining from this spot 
This proved to them the sanctity of the place . 4 A light used to 
be burned every Thursday evening to this “forgotten man .” 5 

In el-Aqsa Mosque there are two pillars, between which it is be- 
lieved that no bastard child can pass . 6 This is one of the many so 
called “ordeals of God ”. 7 

Inside el-Mas'ad, the Chapel of the Ascension (on the Mount of 
Olives) we are shown on a stone the impression of the right foot of 
Jesus. This place belongs to the Mohammedans but it is also held 
sacred by the Christians, who celebrate mass here on certain days. 

The sacred stone is surrounded by a beautiful octagonal building 
with a vaulted roof . 8 

Christians honour also other stones and rocks. I need not mention 
Golgotha, and the pillar where Christ was bound and scourged, but 
will limit myself to a description of the sacred stones of St. George, 
the “Milk Grotto,” and the rock on which Elijah is supposed to 
have rested. 

The holy stone of St. George (el-Ha<jr between Bet Djala and 
the Pools of Solomon) still plays an important role. The story as 
it is recorded in the author’s Aberglaube is as follows. While a 
Greek priest was officiating at the Holy Communion in the Church 

> Kahle, 1. c. 

i It is to be presumed that this pillar draws its curative power from the 
Seh near whose grave is is found. 

1 1 * The quarter is known as IJaret en-Nabi Dahud. 

|| 4 It is in the Armenian cemetery. 

1 1 * Heard from the Armenian Victoria. 

• It is also believed that only those who will enter Paradise can pass between 
the pillars. 

i For parallels see Goldziher H, pp. 408, 409; and Curtiss, 1. c. 

8 In the Aqsa mosque we are shown qadam seyidnd 'Isa, the foot impression 
of Christ, and in the room leading to the so-called “Solomon’s Stables,” srir 
seyidnd Isa, the cradle of Christ. 
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of Mar Djirius, a few drops of the sacred wine were spilled. They 
penetrated through his foot and burst the stone on which they fell. 
The wound of the priest never healed and he died as a punishment 
for his carelessness in handling the Blood of the Saviour. The stone 
received a supernatural curative power from the sacred wine, which 
benefited every sick person who happened to kneel on it. Its repu- 
tation soon spread all over Palestine, and great numbers of sick 
flocked thither. Even the Czar of Russia heard of the wonderful 
virtues of this stone and sent a man-of-war to Jaffa to bring it 
away. In solemn procession the stone is said to have been brought 
to Jaffa. But St. George did not allow it to he transported further. 
Every time the boat carrying this precious treasure removed some 
distance from the shore el-Hadr brought it back with his spear. All 
recognized the folly of disobeying the wishes of the saint and so the 
stone was brought hack to its place. 1 

The white stones of the Milk Grotto are used by Christians and 
Moslems of Bethlehem and the surrounding district as amulets to 
increase the flow of mother’s milk. It is supposed that a few drops 
of the Virgin’s milk dropped on the floor. 

Opposite to Mar Elias on the western side ol the carriage road 
there is a depression in the rock. It is related that St. Elijah slept 
in this place while escaping from his persecutors. 2 

But the most important rock is es-Sahrah which measures 17.7X13.5 
metres and is situated in the midst of the “Mosque of Omar.” The 
rough surface of the rock stands in great contrast to the beauty and 
harmony of the interior of the most beautiful mosque of the Orient. 
The rock is in itself sacred, and is protected from visitors by a 
railing. Its sanctity is due to its connection with so many prophets, 

1 See Hanauer, Folklore of the Holy Land, p. 52. 

2 From between Mar Elias and Tantur a piece of rock was carried to Bet 
Djala. It is said that while Mary was coming from Bethlehem to Jerusalem 
carrying her child, she passed Jews threshing beans on the rock east of T&nthr. 
Christ cried for some, and she asked the people to give her a handful. They 
refused and said that they were not beans but only stones. And forthwith they 
turned into small stones. The workers at once followed her and accused her of 
being a witch. She hastened to escape and when she was on the point of falling 
into their hands she asked a rock to hide her. At once the stone opened and 
sheltered her. In vain did her pursuers search for her. This stone carries the 
name of srir es-Saiydeh, 
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especially Mohammed. When the Prophet ascended to heaven the 
rock would have followed him, were it not that the angel Gabriel 
held it down. On two occasions the rock spoke, once to Mohammed 
and again to 'Omar. I shall not describe all the beliefs connected 
with this stone since they can he found elsewhere. On, around and 
below it we find the following sacred places: 

I. On the rock itself: 1 

1. The impressions of the fingers of the angel Gabriel, who kept 
the rock from following the prophet while he ascended to 
heaven (western part). 

2. The footsteps of Idris (east). 

3. The footsteps of Mohammed, twelve in number. The prophet 
is said to have walked over that part of the rock. The stone 
yielded and so the impressions remained. 

II. Below the rock: 

4. Before entering the cave below the Sacred Rock one is shown 
the “tongue of the rock.” It is said that in the night visit 
(lelatu-l-Mi'rddj) of the prophet he saluted the rock: as-salamu 
'aleiki yd sahrati-l-lah (“peace be with you, 0 Rock of God”), 
and it answered at once: labbeik uaaleik as-salam yd rasul 
allah (“at your service, and peace be with you, O Apostle of 
God”). 

5. Fifteen steps lead to the cave below the sahrah. To the right 
of it we have the niche of king Solomon. 

6. Still further to the right the place where Mohammed prayed; 
since he was tall and the roof low, he would have struck 
his head, but 

7. The rock gave way in that place, and we are shown ta'djit 
es-sahrah (the impression of his head). 

8. The praying place of al-Hadr, at an elevated point. 

9. Masnad Djubratl is the place where the angel waited until 
the prophet finished his prayer. 

10. Mihrab Ibrahim el-Halil, and to the left of the staircase. 

11. Mihrab Dahftd. 

12. The rock is perforated in the middle and it is said that the 
prophet ascended directly through it to heaven. 


1 Kahle, PJ VI, 93, mentions only 20 places (under 19 heads). 
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13. Just below the centre of the cave is believed to be the Bir 
el-Arwah, which is covered with a marble plate. The souls come 
together twice a week in the cistern and perform their prayers. 

III. Directly around the sacred Rock: 

14. The impression of the foot of the prophet, which is shown 
on a separate stone, placed on small pillars to the S. W. corner. 

15. The hairs from the beard of the prophet are kept in a silver 
case just above No. 14. 1 

16. The banners of the prophet and of Omar are kept in a box, 
which is near No. 15. 

17. Two niches connected with Hamzeh. 

18. A mihrab in the northern side of the sahrah, where some 
of the prophets used to pray (mihrab el-Anbia). 2 

IV. At a distance from es-Sahrah: 

20. Bab ed-Djanneh (the northern door). 3 

21. El-Balatah es-Sodah 4 (which was removed by Djamal Pasa) 
is also known by the name of Balatit ed-Djanneh. It is said 
that Mohammed drove nineteen golden nails into this stone. 
From time to time God was to' send an angel to remove a 
nail, and when all have been removed the last day will be at 
hand. One day the devil succeeded in removing some of them. 
While he was taking them out he was driven away by the angel 
Gabriel who found that only three and a half nails remained. 

22. Near the southern door we see mihrab Abi Hanifatu-n-Nu'man. 6 

23. In one side of the eastern door we find a mihrab bearing the 
name of Hiluet ‘All 5 (the secluded place of prayer of ‘All). 

In el-mursid liz-zdir wad-dalil we find an enumeration of these 
places. A special prayer for every place is given, and the number 

1 They are shown on the 27th of Ramadan, which is thought to be lelatu-l-Qadr. 

2 It is said that the Prophet Mohammed prayed here with other prophets 
in lelatu-l-Mi radj. 

3 The four doors of the mosque are the western (Bab el-Gharb, or Bab en- 
Nisa), the northern (Bab ed-Djanneh), the eastern (Bab Dahud, or Bab es-Sinsleh) 

and the southern (Bab el-Qibleh). Uns ed-Djalil gives to the eastern door the 
name Bab Israfil. 

‘ Under it is said to be the tomb of Solomon. 

s It is not regarded as so important as the others. 
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of kneelings to be performed is indicated. Mudjir ed-Din 1 2 mentions 
only Nos. 1, 4, 11, 14, 21, and the cave ( alrghar ).* Al-imam Abu Bakr 
bin el-'Arabi 3 pretends to have seen the rock floating in the air, 
without any support. A modern belief which has its parallel in al-uns 
ed-djalU 4 is that from under this rock four streams flow, 5 to the south 
Hammam esS-Sifa, to the east Siloam ('en sitti Mariam), to the north 
en Hadjdji and en el-Qaileh, and to the west Hammam es-Sultan. 6 

Before closing this chapter I may further mention Abu ed-Dhur 
a rock situated on the left side of the carriage road from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, after passing 'en el- Hod. 7 This rock has a widespread 
reputation for the cure of backache. After a patient has rubbed his 
back against the rock, he places a stone on it. When last I saw 
this “father of backs” he was loaded with a large heap of stones. 
He is not assigned at present to any well, and I cannot explain its 
widespread therapeutic use, except by assuming that it must have 
been once connected in some way with a holy man or object of 
worship. 8 I do not think that Curtiss is right in saying that such 
stones act by their own magic power. Neither the colour nor the 
substance of which our last example is composed differ in any way 
from the rocks in the neighbourhood as to attract special attention. 9 

We note also in this connection that this idea of honouring stones 
is not a characteristic of the present inhabitants of Palestine, but 
was well known in the ancient Orient. In Gen. 18isff. we read: 

1 El-uns ed-djalU ft tdrih el-quds wal-halil, p. 371 ff. 

2 In an appeal by the Supreme Moslem Council of Palestine, which contains 
a short guide to the Temple Area, only Nos. 5, 8, 10, 11 are mentioned. 

2 Referred to by Madjir ed-Din, p. 371. 

« Mudjir, p. 205. 

5 JPOS I, 153—170. 

< Mudjir ed-Din says that all water that is drunk comes from under the 
Sahrah. Everybody who drinks water at night time should say: “0 water of the 
Holy City you are saluted” (p. 206). 

7 Called also the “Spring of the Apostles” It is probably the “Spring of the 
Sun,” mentioned in Jos. 15 7. 

8 It is curious that in the continuation of Wadi el- Hod and not far from 
this rock we have I'raq es-§ams and Mgheiyr es-Sams which correspond to the 
Biblical name of "en ha-semes. 

• This rock is not mentioned in the guide books. No religious honours are 
paid to it. 
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“Jacob rose up early in the morning, and took the stone that he 
had put for his pillow, and set it up for a pillar, and poured oil 
upon it. And he called the name of the place Beth-el”. 1 In Is. 57 6 
we read about “the smooth stones of the stream,” to which the Israelites 
had “poured a drink offering” and “offered a meat offering.” 2 

Before leaving this section of our subject we may call attention 
to those rare sacred places that are not characterized by any of the 
aforementioned features, i. e. those that exhibit no tomb, maqam, 
tree, cave, enclosure nor rock. It is hardly possible to believe that 
such dirty and unasuming places have ever attracted the attention 
of the peasants. We find generally no clue to explain why they have 
been assigned to a welt Among places of this nature I may mention: 

Es-&eh Salman (Bet Surik), a small cupboard-like hollow in the 
wall of a garden. The pomegranate trees near by do not belong to 
the welt In this opening I saw oil-lamps. 

El-'Adjami ('Awartah), an open place having on two sides the 
remains of two old and strongly built walls. No tomb, cistern nor 
tree belongs to the welt In the western wall there is a taqah, 
where oil is burned and incense offered. 

El-'Adjami (a second saint of the same name in 'Awartah), a ruined 
building with no remains or signs of a mihrab or tomb. The inhabitants 
of the village say that the place used to be the house of a peasant. 

It seems that a ruin is connected with most examples of this class. 
Thus the place bought by the Russians in 'Anata shows a ruin of 
a building with some pillars, probably the remains of a church. The 
fellahin of this village believe that it is haunted by sull&h, but no 
body knows who they are. 

Not all of these places are well cared for. They are often dirty 
and unattended. Thistles and other weeds flourish. Old tins, stones 
and rubbish fill them. This was especially true of the two sacred 
places of 'Awartah, also of Banat es-geh Salah 3 and of el-'Umari 
(both in Jericho). Of the last two 4 the former shows an outline of 

* See also Curtiss, 1. c. 

2 S. Bevan, in flasting’s Dictionary of the Bible III, 1881. 

3 Some call them Banat es-seh Sabbah. 

‘ They were three and were honoured in two places in Jericho. When their 
habitations were ruined they left Jericho and went to Hasban. They used to 
appear in the form of Bedouin women. 
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a small square building* which was very poorly constructed. Near 
the second 1 2 there is a ruined cistern. 


B. RITES AND PRACTISES 

In our study of the different forms and categories of Moham- 
medan shrines in Palestine we have laid the foundation for our 
further investigations. Without a thorough knowledge of the former 
the study of the latter will be difficult and incomplete. I intend in 
the present chapter to take up the question: What is done in the 
holy places? 

Acts connected with a shrine may be performed in the maqam 
itself, outside of it, or at a distance from the sanctuary. They 
comprise simple acts as well as complicated ones. The following 
classification includes the most important acts performed in a holy 
place, arranged according to their degree of complexity: 

1. Religious acts 

I. Utterance of simple protective words 

II. Repetition of prayers 

III. Reverence 

IV. Religious service as in a mosque 

V. The barakeh 

2. Placing private property under the protection of the wdi 

3. Tying of rags 

4. Healing 

5. Making oaths 

6. Paying vows 

7. Celebration of feasts, mawdsim 

8. Processions. 

Some less important acts will be mentioned under the above 
headings. 

1 I found tin oil-lamps in the so-called shrine. 

! A djami* is said to have once been situated here, bearing the name of ‘Omar. 
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1. RELIGIOUS ACTS 
I. Utterance of simple protective words 

No pious peasant ever approaches or enters a maqdm without 
first asking the permission of the welt The general expression is 
dastdr 1 (yd sldnd 2 ' Abd es-Saldm 3 ), “with your permission (0 our 
lord 'A . . . ).” It is a common Arabic— especially Mohammedan — 
custom never to enter a harem without asking permission to enter, 
or more correctly notifying the harim 4 (women) that a man is coming. 6 
Dastir qabl md tudhul, “get permission before you enter,” used to 
be a rule enforced on every male servant. 6 It is customary to use 
the word dastur alone or combined with hadur, as well as with 
different appellatives of God. 7 Even when somebody intends to 
contradict or criticize the statements of another he begins with 
dastur % (el-mas’alih mis Mk), “with your permission (that is not the 
question).” 

Much more significant and therefore more frequent is this custom 
when a person approaches the abode of some supernatural being, 
as a demon, a spirit, or a saint. Nobody used to approach an 

’ This is a Persian word coming from dost C— “rule, order,” and uwr ^ 
“owner” (cf. Muhit el- Muhit I, 650). The direct meaning of “permission” does 
not occur in literary Arabic, but in the common language it is so understood. 

2 Sidi means “my master, my lord.” In Palestinian Arabic it also means 
“my grandfather” (djiddi). 

2 ‘Abd es-Salam el-Asmar came from Morocco to Palestine, and lived in the 
village of Hirbet ‘Almit, now a ruin. Owing to a conflict between the government 
and the inhabitants of this village, the former destroyed the houses of the rebels. 
‘Abd es-Salam went to ‘Anata, bought the site and lived there. His descendants 
are the peasants of this village. The Seh had six children, one of whom, Qasim 
died without leaving children. The other five were ‘Alawi, Ibrahim, ‘All, 
‘Abdallah and ‘Abd el-Latif. ‘Alawi begot Hamdan, father of Mohammed, father 
of Ahmad who is still living. To this Ahmad I owe this story and the chronology. 
§eh ‘Abd es-Salam belonged to the order of the Rifa'i. 

4 Harim means also “wife,” harimt “my wife” (as well as “my wives”). Many 
use 'elti, which really stands for “my family,” ip the same way. 

5 Even when a man entered his own house, he used to notify his entrance 
without fail, as there might be women guests. 

• This custom prevails more in cities than in the villages. The inhabitants 
of Hebron, Nablus and Gaza used to be very -strict. 

2 Yd sattar, “0 Concealer;” yd hdfi “0 Keeper;” yd amin, “0 Faithful,” etc. 

® The above-mentioned hadtir comes from haddara and means “be ready, be 
on your guard.” When rocks are blasted this word is also used. 
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inhabited cave, spring, or tree, or to draw water from such a spring 
without asking permission. 1 The irritated djinn may otherwise injure 
the person. For the same reason one should never put out burning 
coals with water without a direct and loud request for] permission: 2 
dastur hadur yd sukkan en-ndr, 3 “with your permission, take care, 
0 inhabitants of the fire.” In other parts the expression is: yd ahl 
el-arcl ihnd ftl-ard, “O, inhabitants of the earth, we are under 
your protection.” 

Cemeteries are the abiding places of the souls of the dead and 
they were formerly never entered without asking permission. 4 So 
also holy places are only approached or entered after dastdr . 5 * This 
act not only expresses respect for the welt, but also reverence. In 
the case of djinn respect and fear are the reasons for asking per- 
mission. Through such a behaviour one both gains the favour and 
the help of the men of God, and avoids the danger which may befall 
him from the evil spirits. 

Not only are such precautions taken in approaching a maqdm, but 
also whenever the name of an important saint is mentioned; one is 
afraid to trouble a well. 3 The following example will illustrate this 
custom. When I asked a peasant of 'Anata about es-Seh Abd es- 
Salam, he told me a story to convince me of the importance and 
power of this seh. He began: marrah rikib walad 'ala qahr es-seh 
'Abd es-Salam — dastur yd sidna Abd es-Salam . . ., “Once a boy rode 
on the tomb of es-seh 'Abd . . ., with your permission 0 our lord A ...” 7 


1 Aberglaube, p. 8ff. 

2 A custom wide-spread in Palestine and proving that demons are supposed 
to abide in fire. For still other proofs see Aberglaube. p. 11. 

3 Another sentence is dastur hadur itfarraqu la tihtirqii “with your per- 
mission, take care, disperse, else you will he burned." 

* This custom is now dying out. 

3 The Surds say at such occasions: quddus subbuh rabbuna wa rabb el-mald’- 
ikah war-ruh, “Holy and praise to our lord the lord of the angels and the spirit” 
(heard from Mr. St. H. Stephan). 

s Saints are always at work praying or helping others ; therefore they should 
never be troubled. Asking permission to call upon them assures their consent. 

1 No sooner was the boy on the tomb, than it began to rise and rise, while 
the ceiling of the maqdm grew higher and higher. The frightened boy promised 
the Seh a present if he brought him down, and at once the tomb began to descend 
until it was down again. Trembling, the boy got down and hastened to fulfill 
his promise (related by Mohammed of ‘Anata). 
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As we have seen in this example the name of the saint is added 
to the word dastur. Sometimes instead of the name itself the ex- 
pression u O friend of God” is placed after dastur: dastdr yd weliy 
allah. Very rarely dastur alone is used. In the case of nebi Musa 
I heard from a woman of Jerusalem the following expression: 
dastur yftbn Imran 1 illi naruh min hdjaruh, “dasthr, O son of 
'Imran, whose fire comes from his stones.” 2 On entering nebi Saleh, 
dastur yd nebi Salih 3 yd rd'i en-ndqah, U dastur, O Prophet Saleh, 
O shepherd of the she-camel,” 4 is used. With 'All ibn ' Alem, dastur 
yd 'Alt ibn'Alem b yd Iddjim elrbaliar ibSa'rdh, “dastftr, 0 'A. ibn 'A. 
O thou who bridlest the sea with a hair” 6 is heard. 

This custom is not only found among the Mohammedans, but the 
Christians also use it. St. George enjoys a great reputation in 
Palestine and it is especially in connection with him that dastur or 
es-saldm ’aleh is used by the Christians. 

On rare occasions one who enters the enclosure of a shrine (the 
ruaq or arcade in front of the real maqdm) and says dastur may 
receive from persons sitting there the answer dastdrak ma’ak, “you 
have your own permission,” i. e., you can not enter the shrine. Such 
an answer is given when women are in the sanctuary, and the 
presence of a man is not allowed. This same expression means just 
the opposite, “you may enter,” when it is said to a man asking per- 
mission to enter a house. 

Beside the asking permission we meet continually with cases 
where the welt is invoked, in every phase of daily life. No peasant 

* According to the Koran. 

1 The atones around Nebi Musa are black and contain some bitumen, so they 
burn when put on a fire. 

* Nebi Saleh has several maqams. The above expression is used by the people 
of the village of Nebi §aleh. The sanctuary is situated on the top of a mountain, 
and encircles his tomb. Under the kitchen there is an olive-press ( badd) where 
the soul of the prophet’s servant dwells. 

4 See the Koran, Sureh VII, for the story of the she-camel sent by God to 
the tribe of Tamud. 

» His sanctuary is situated on the sea-shore north of Jaffa. He is said to 
be the descendant of 'Omar ibn el-I^attab. In the neighbourhood of the maqam 
we see the ruins of 'Arsuf. Common tradition relates that its inhabitants sinned 
profusely, so that the holy man punished them by throwing a sherd from a 
broken jar ( qarq&m ibrtq) on the village, thus destroying it (heard from 
0. S. Barguli). 

* It is believed that as soon as this hair breaks the sea will flood the country. 
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will begin any work without asking the help of the Almighty or that 
of a saint. The usual phrases are: bisrn alldh, “in the name of 
God;” bism el-Adrd, “in the name of the Virgin;” yd nabiy alldh, 
“0 prophet of God;” yd Hadr el-Ahdar, “O green Hadr;” yd nabi 
Rvbin, “0 prophet R.,” etc. The most common expression among 
the Mohammedans is the first one. No meal is taken, work begun, 
food handled, flour kneaded, wheat measured, etc., without the saying 
of this short prayer. It is believed that the djinn will take possession 
of everything upon which the name of God has not been uttered. 1 
According to et-Tarmadi the Prophet ordered: idd akala ahadukum 
falyadkur alldh, “when one of you eats he must mention (remember) 
God.” 2 Such a precaution will not only assure a blessing but will 
also banish all demons, which are always ready to hurt human beings. 

Whenever a person passes a shrine, and even if he is some 
distance from it, and meets with a difficulty or inconvenience, he 
begs the assistance of that saint, biynhdh 3 or bistadjir fih, “he urges 
him by his honour.” Usually the nearest well is called upon for 
help. Many prefer their local ones, whose power they have tested. 
All believe in the Prophets Abraham (Halil allah 4 ), Moses (Kalim 
allah s ), David (Nabiy allah 6 ), Mohammed (Rasfil allah 7 ) and Jesus, 
Isa (Ruh allah 8). The usual expressions are: dahil 9 'alek yd rasul 
alldh, “I implore you, 0 apostle of God;” and tanib ' aleld 1 0 yd sitti 
yd Badriyeh, “I am your neighbour, 11 0 my lady, O Badriyeh.” 

I L. Einsler, Mosaik, p. 2ff.; Aberglaube, p. 11. 

J E5-seh ‘Abd el-Madjid ‘Ali, at-Tuhfatu l-Mardiyah fil-Ahbdr el-Qudsiyah, 
etc., p. 4. 

3 The h is to be pronounced. 

* Halil = “friend,” the surname of Abraham. 

5 Kalim = Interlocutor, the surname of Moses. 

6 Nabiy = Prophet, the surname of David. 

’ Rasul = Apostle, the surname of Mohammed. 

6 Rfih = Spirit, the surname of Christ; This name is based on Sureh XXI, 
where we read : “And remember her (i. e. the Virgin Mary) who preserved her 
virginity, and into whom we breathed of our spirit." 

8 Dahil 'alek, dakil harimak, dahil 'ardak and dahilak are expressions used 
when one beseeches another for help. 

10 Tunub is “tent rope, tent peg;” tanibi, “my neighbour whose tentropes 
are near mine” ( Muhit el-Muhit II, 1297; JPOS II, 43); tanib 'alek, “I beseech 
you to accept me as your neighbour (and thus to give me your help)." 

II A man is obliged according to Arabic rules to help, protect and safeguard 
his neighbour; ed-djdr lad-djar u-law djar, “a neighbour is (responsible) for his 
neighbour, even if he acts wrongly toward him.” 
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Often the simple invocation yd sultan Ibrahim (isfi ibni), “O sultan 
lb. (cure my son);” ya Abu l-anbid, “0 father of the Prophets (i. e. 
Abraham)” are used. Every fellah believes firmly that the saint 
will respond at once to a call for help. In the Lebanon I have 
heard the following expression used by a muleteer, 1 whose animal 
had fallen down under its load: yd mar Elyas ilak nussuli wald 
ihussuh, 2 “0 St. Elias, you will get the half of it— if only it is not 
injured.” 3 ‘ 

I shall cite some cases where their help is implored to illustrate 
this belief. A camel belonging to a poor camel-driver ( djammdl ) 
slips over a rock and there is danger of fracture of a leg and the 
loss of the precious camel. 4 An ass loaded with a heavy flour sack 
falls under its load. 5 A traveller loses his path during the night 
and all his efforts to find the right direction are futile. The following 
story illustrates this point. Dr. Djad from Haifa was invited to 
attend the wedding of a friend in Yabad. While there he had an 
attack of fever. As a coachman who was leaving for Haifa refused 
to take him along, he begged the sahabeh Mesar® to punish the 
coachman, whose wheel was broken on the way. This physician also 
implored the same saint to bring back his brother, who was deported 
by the Turks, and the brother was brought back in a miraculous way. 

Not only in simple inconveniences but in great difficulties the 
assistance of the saints is asked for. In examining vows we shall 

1 Muleteers (also coachmen, porters and boatmen) are notoriously profane, 
therefore the Arabic proverb mill el-mkari md biyudkur alldli ilia taht il-himl, 
“like the muleteer, he does not call on God, except when in difficulty (under a 
load). 

2 Pronounce the h in nussuli and ihussuli. 

3 Ihussuh was explained to me as “injured;” I tried to find out whether it 
is not ihussh, “become less,” but it was always pronounced with a clear s. 

* A camel used to be and is still sometimes (but much more rarely than 
before) the only support of the family. Such an animal often formed the only 
capital of a peasant. 

3 A man who drives donkeys carrying wheat to a mill (or flour from it) is 
called tarrds. In classical Arabic this meaning is not known (see Muhit el-Muhit). 
Hava gives it the meaning “Hirer of donkeys,” and says that it is “only used 
in Egypt.” In Jerusalem it has the above-mentioned meaning. In the district 
of Beni Zed the i;oot means “to load heavily”: djamal mitris, “a very heavily 
loaded camel;” fulan atras baghluh , “N. loaded his mule very heavily.” 

3 Mesarah bin Masruq el-'Absi. His shrine, situated on the top of a mountain 
and near a ruin, lies between Djiffin and Baqah. (0. S. B.) 
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see that they are really nothing but invocations combined with pro- 
mises. I will relate here another story 1 to illustrate more fully the 
point in question. The Bedouins of the Tayaha tribe attacked Bet 
Djala one night. The frightened inhabitants, who were much less in 
number than the Bedouins, besought Mar Inqula ( istandjadu ) to 
help them. Suddenly the Bedouins began to run in disorder, 
shouting: a' Mu bil-lali min balad Sdjarha turtuk hdjar, “I fly for 
refuge to God from a village whose trees throw stones.” The peasants 
of the village assembled in the church of this saint to thank him 
for having delivered them so wonderfully from their fierce ennemies. 
They observed, to their great surprise, that the qtmeh was dripping 
sweat , 2 which was another sign of his power . 3 4 

II. Repetition of prayers 

In entering a maqdm a pious fellah will recite the fatHiah or 
first siireh of the Qoran. The recitation of this prayer is believed 
to be followed by the blessing of the saint and God. Not only when 
a simple peasant enters the shrine, but every time he passes beside 
a maqdm — especially during night time — he recites this prayer. 

When a pilgrim is on the way to visit a prophet’s shrine, and 
when he reaches a high place from which the sanctuary is visible, 
he stands still and says aShadu anna Id ilahan illd-llah, “I witness 
that there is no God beside God” The same is done very often 
when a traveller — without intending to visit a shrine— beholds the 
maqdm from afar. In both cases the passer-by lifts up his hands 
and passes them down his face (et-tabarruk *). In the first case 
several stones may be thrown in a heap, which is called maShad . 5 

In the case of a prophet the visitor says as-saldtu wassalamu 
'aleka yd nabiy alldh, “prayer and peace be upon you, O prophet of 
God.” Such a prayer is never used for a common well A pilgrim 

1 Heard from different people of this village. 

2 Other instances where the picture of a saint shows a miraculous sign will 
be discussed elsewhere. 

3 Since this time Mar Inaula is regarded as the protector of the village. 

4 El-Kawakibi thinks (in Tabai'u l-Istibdad) that this performance is a vestige 
of the Christian custom of “crossing.” 

5 I have never heard the expressions kark&r and rak&beh (or raqUbeh ?) 
mentioned by Douttfe in Magie et Religion, p- 420 ff. in connection with heaps 
of stones. 
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says in visiting Ahmad er-Rfa'i: 1 yd AJmad yd Rfd'i ihmind min 
hull si sd'i, w O Ahmad, 0 R., protect us from every creeping 
(following) thing (reptiles).” 2 

Prayers said in a shrine are generally made for the benefit of 
the saint; it is supposed that God will reckon them to the credit 
of the well This is why we hear in some places: iqra Irfdtihali 'an 
ruh es-seh . . . ( iqra l-fatihah laS-seh . . .), “Recite the fatihah for the 
soul of the seh .. . (recite the f for the seh . . .).” 

Many visitors perpetuate their names by writing some verse of 
the Qoran on the wall of the maqdm, or on the cenotaph. As a 
typical sentence we may quote: audata ft hada l-maqdm Sihddati 
anna Id ildhan iUa-llah, “I entrust to this maqdm my confession 
(witness), that there is no God but Allah." After finishing his visit 
the pilgrim often makes the request itqabbal zydrti yd . . ., “accept 
my visit, O . . 

III. Reverence 

The reverence shown in connection with holy places is general 
and manifests itself in different ways. It is at present not nearly 
so strictly observed as it used to be. A pious peasant will not enter 
the shrine of any important well without taking off his shoes. 4 
These he either leaves outside or carries with him. 5 In some cases 
(eS-iSh et-Tori, es-seh Abd es-Salam, etc.) I have not been allowed 
to enter except barefoot, while in most of them ( es-seh Abdallah in 
Qubebeh, es-Seh Salman el-Farsi on the Mount of Olives, Hasan er- 
Rai near Neb! Musa, e$-8eh Hamad in Kolonia, etc.) no objections 
at all were made. 

' Ahmad er-Rfa'i was renowned for curing patients bitten by serpents. His 
followers are still serpent-charmers. 

5 Ahmad er-Rfa'i was a qutub. His shrine in Palestine is in Beni Zed, about 
one hour to the east of Der Ghassaneh. It is believed that under the maqam 
there is a ghar (cave) in which lies his tomb. 

5 Christians write udkur y& rabb ‘ abdak . . ., “remember, 0 Lord, your 
servant ...” 

* As the shoes are made unclean by walking on the street, which is full of 
impurities (including human and animal excretions), they have to be taken off. 

» In the case of the Omar Mosque, el-Aqsa, Nebi Musa and other shrines, 
all those who do not desire to take off their shoes put on slippers or sandals, 
in which they may visit the shrines. 
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Many will not enter a shrine except in a ritually clean condition. 
For this reason many peasants would not enter with me into the 
maqam, but waited outside. Even when I enquired about one thing 
or another, they answered without stepping in . 1 

These customs of the modern Palestinian remind us of olden times, 
when the Lord called unto Moses out of the midst of the Burning 
Bush: “Put off thy shoes from off thy feat, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground .” 2 The ancient Hebrew worshippers 
were also not allowed to approach the sanctuary without first purify- 
ing themselves, for only the ceremonially clean were accepted . 3 

No unclean woman 4 * ever approaches or enters a shrine, touches 
a holy tree, draws water out of a sacred well or comes near a 
consecrated spring. There is nothing which will irritate a man ot 
God as much as such an imprudent act . 6 In the midst of the 
vineyards of Betunia is the source of Hirbet Nhta, which is guarded 
by the soul of es-Seh Saleh. From time to time the water gets 
scanty and may even stop flowing. This is always thought to result 
when an unclean woman approaches the opening. Once the water 
stopped flowing, and as the inhabitants of Betfinia searched in vain 
for the impure woman, a sheep was offered to es-seh Saleh, the 
source was well cleared out, and the water flowed again, even more 
abundantly than before . 6 Nor are springs inhabited by demons to 
be approached by any menstruating women, or a woman with a 
bloody issue. The spring of Djifna, inhabited by a “bride,” is an 

i Once a person ascended the roof of the shrine of eS-Seh Abu Isma'il (Bet 
Likia) without taking off his shoes. This impious act irritated the man of God 
so much that he punished the evildoer with paralysis, which did not disappear 
until the welt was reconciled by the offering of two sheep. 

1 Exod. 3 6. 

3 Gen. 35 2; Ex. 19 10 ; 1 Sam. 16 6. 

* It used to be believed by the Arabs that when Eve plucked the fruit of 
the tree, it bled. As a punishment for her disobedience the female race must 
bleed every month ( Dairatu l-Ma'&rif, vol. I, p. 48). 

8 Uns ed-Djalil, vol. I, p. 37, tells us that when the inhabitants of Beersheba 
drove the patriarch Abraham away, their only well dried up. Thus they were 
obliged to go and beg the man of God to help them. He gave them some of his 
sheep and said: “As soon as these animals approach the well, the water will rise 
to the brim and will remain so. But as soon as an unclean woman comes near 
to the water it will dry up for ever." 

* See Canaan, JPOS II. 159 and Aberglaube, p. 37. 
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This i9 not the place to discuss the exact effects — good and evil— 
which are supposed to be caused by a menstruous woman. 1 

Those who enter an important shrine remain silent, devout and 
humble. When someone talks the voice is kept low; no smoking, 
laughing or any other irreverent action is allowed. 

Before proceeding I must emphasize the fact that reverence as 
above described is paid regularly only to the prophets and the 
important awlid. It is practised much less in the case of the other 
shrines. When visiting the djami el-Ar ( b'in in 'Esawiyeh I found a 
tax-gatherer of Jerusalem sleeping, eating and transacting his business 
in the holy place. We were offered coffee which was brewed in this 
place, and all smoked their cigarettes completely unmolested. 

The holy men are exceedingly irritated when anybody commits 
adultery while in or in the neighbourhood of the shrine. It is 
believed that the whole mountain on which the shrine of Neb! Musa 
is built, shakes severely when such an impious act is performed. 

No animals are ever allowed to enter a shrine. Some peasants 
object most vigorously to fastening a horse in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of a maqam. This last custom, however, is vanishing 
slowly. Many stories are told to illustrate how awlid have punished 
intruding animals with death. The following is an example : 2 Some 
inhabitants of ‘Esawiyeh, while going to their daily work in the 
fields, one day, found a dead jackal with an oil lamp in his mouth. 
He lay directly in front of the shrine of eS-seh, ‘Anbar. This showed 
clearly that the beast had entered the shrine and carried away the 
oil-lamp, for which it was punished at once. Sometimes the saints 
are forbearing and give animals sufficient time to stop profaning the 
sanctuary. But at last, especially when human beings begin to doubt 
their power, they take revenge. ‘En Qtna is inhabited by the well 

1 Some effects have been mentioned in Aberglaube, p. 36 ff. Others are: If a 
menstruating woman walks through a green field, the grass will wither. Some 
foods should not be prepared by a woman in this state, since they may spoil; 
milk, for example, will sour. Any one who sleeps with a menstruous woman 
will become a leper. 

2 Other stories are: Abu Salhiyeh (Bet \Anan) kills every gazelle which eats 
leaves of his olive trees. Every animal which climbs on the building of ei-ieh 
Yasin falls down dead. Whenever a herd of goats or sheep approaches el-Qubbeh 
(to the east of Der Djrir) the sullah drive them away. See also Jaussen, p. 308. 
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Abul-'Enen. The peasants used to light in his honour, every Thursday 
night, an oil lamp, the oil of which was regularly drunk by jackals. 
This irritated the owner of the ground just around the spring 
(Mohammed 'Abdallah), so much, that he lighted an oil lamp for 
him with the words: “If you can not protect your property, we shall 
never light your lamp again.” The next morning the jackal was 
found dead, with the oil lamp in his mouth. This of course proved 
the power of the well conclusively. 

A woman used to placp a toe (pronounced really tos ), bowl of 
butter, under the protection of the well Abh Ndjem. The next day 
she observed that a part of it was stolen. Imploring the saint to 
paralyze the hand of the thief, she put down another toe, and the 
next day she found a jackal ( wawi ) with a paralyzed foreleg still 
dipped in the bowl. Abu Ndjem is situated on the top of a hill 
one hour south of Artas. He was the naddjdb of the prophet. 
Naddjab means “one who goes before the prophet (or the Seh of a 
tariqah) in procession to the next village and announces his coming 
with this followers.” ES-seh 'Abed (near Safafj is said to kill any 
goat or sheep which enters his cave. There are exceptions, where 
animals are intentionally allowed to enter the door of the shrine, 
but no further. These cases will be mentioned later. 

The shrine and its surroundings are supposed always to be kept 
clean. But this is rarely actually the case. We should, however, 
specify what the peasants understand by cleanliness. Nadjaseh means 
“whatever is ritually unclean,” as human and (less) animal excretions , 2 
dead bodies, unclean food and drink . 3 Et-tadjmir, the cleaning of 
the penis on the walls after urination, is strictly forbidden. In this 
sense the holy places are kept more or less clean, but not in the 
sanitary meaning of cleanliness, for quantities of rubbish are found 
in and around some such places Banat es-seh Salah and el-'Umari 

* Heard from Miss Baldensberger. 

3 Urine, faecal matter, pus, menstrual blood, expectoration, etc. A Turkish 
officer evacuated once under the tree of ei-Sefc Abu Rii (Bet ‘Anan). The 
punishment followed immediately, the officer being beaten very severely by a 
branch of the holy terebinth. A stranger who spent the night in djamV Abu 
l-‘6n (Biddu) broke wind during his sleep. The irritated well threw him at once 
outside the holy place. 

3 Pork and all alcoholic drinks. 
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seh Nuran , 1 and cut down a tree of eS-seh Abu Hureri . 2 F. A., an 
influential person of Jerusalem, asked some peasants of Sarafiit to 
cut off a dying branch of the holy oak tree of el-Badriyeh which 
grew in his grounds. All refused to do such an infamous act and 
advised him strongly not to touch the tree. He hired a Christian 
from Jerusalem who sawed down the branch. But behold the very 
next day F. A. fell sick with an acute attack of articular rheumatism. 
The peasants knew that this wap the expected punishment of el- 
Badriyeh . 3 

IV. Religious services in a shrine as in a mosque 

In some shrines daily prayers are performed, i. e., they serve as 
a mosque. All such shrines have a mihrab, and they are located in 
the villages or not far from them. The inhabitants of villages near 
Jerusalem do not have many such djawami' owing to the fact that 
the peasants come to the city on Friday 4 to perform the noon 
prayers ( salat ed-djum'ah) in the Mosque of Omar. In villages at a 
distance from Jerusalem such djawami' are common. These mosques 
are visited especially in Ulat ed-djuniah and on Friday. In some 
Ulat et-tnen 5 also enjoys this honour. The same may be said of the 
feast days. The visits in the mawasim will be described below. 

In this connection I wish to observe that some Christian churches 
are respected and visited by the Mohammedans. Churches dedicated 
to St. George— especially in the village el-Hader near Bethlehem — 
frequently enjoy this privilege. Sitti Maryam comes next. The 
Chapel of the Ascension, the Church of the Nativity, the Milk Grotto 
and Mar Elyas 6 come after. The last two enjoy only the respect 
of the neighbouring Mohammedan villages . 7 According to Mudjir 

* Between SaUaleh and Tell es-Seri'ah. 

s On the road Beersheba-Gaza. The samO causes are given in connection with 
eiS-sek Saleh (er-ftam), en-nabi Nun, etc. 

3 This story was told me by F. A. himself. 

* Many come on this day to attend the cattle market (s<2 q ed-djum'ah) which 
is held once a week on this day. 

3 Kahle, PJ VII, pp. 99 ff. 

s Kahle mentions some of these places, PJ VII, 100. 

7 It is to be noted that some djawami ' — like el-' Uzerat — serve only for the 
religious acts of women. 
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ed-Din it is not advisable to perform any prayer in the Church of 
St. Mary, as it is built in wadi Djhannam (the valley of hell ). 1 

V. The barakeh 

The peasant does not visit a shrine only to fulfil a vow, to make 
an oath or to be cured from a disease, but he goes very often to 
these places to get a “blessing.” Barakeh 2 means even more than 
a simple blessing; it denotes, as Kahle says , 3 a benevolent power 
which radiates from the holy place to every one who comes in 
contact with it. In order to get such a blessing, the visitor touches 
the tomb, its coverings, the rosary, etc., and then passes his hands 
over his face and down his body, thus distributing the blessing 
transmitted through his hands to the whole body . 4 

Others will kiss one of these objects, or even take a part of the 
starah and wrap a part of their body with it. From the oil of the 
lamps, which may be used to rub the hands and the face, one 
receives a more lasting barakeh. Water from sacred cisterns may 
be drunk as a blessing, and at the same time the devout peasant 
believes that it has an especially good effect on the body. Many a 
hadj brings back with him one or more bottles filled with water 
from Zamzam, and distributes small quantities of it to his friends. 
I have also been honoured with such water. 

Many visitors will take some souvenir of the shrine as a barakeh. 
One will carry it on his body or hang it in his house, believing that 
it will bring fortune. The most important object belonging to this 
category is en-ndjasah, “the pear ,” 5 said to be made of earth of the 
mosque el-Ka beh, dipped in the blood of the sacrifices, and has the 
the shape of a pear . 6 Nearly all pilgrims bring several and distribute 
them to their friends, who hang them in their houses . 7 

1 See II. 411. 

2 I do not think that barakeh means the contrary of the evil eye, as Doutte 
states in Magie, p. 440. 

3 PJ VII, pp. 104 ff. 

4 The same custom exists in some Eastern Churches after the offertory (Stephan). 

5 Canaan, Aberglaube, p. 86. 

* Mr. Stephan calls my attention to the fact that such earth barakeh are sold 
from the shrines of Karbela, Nadjaf and Kadimen. 

2 The same belief exists among Christians, who take with them Jordan water, 
leaves of the olive trees of Gethsemane or keep the pictures which have been 
sanctified by their being placed on the Holy Sepulchre or in the church of the Nativity. 

7* 
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As all above-mentioned examples have shown, it is no* only the 
unseen souls of the holy men which possess this power, but every 
thing which belongs to the maqtim— the abiding place of the soul — 
has it and is able to radiate it to human beings. 1 Doubtless a part 
of the body of the saint himself, 2 or an object connected directly 
with his life-history possesses more of this miraculous virtue. Thus 
the hairs from the beard of the Prophet 3 which are kept in the 
Omar mosque, are visited every year on the 27th of Ramadan. 4 
A piece of the “true cross” 5 of Christ is carried by many Christians 
for the same reason. 

Besides these ways of deriving a blessing from a welt, many 
peasants try to get this profit by visiting different important shrines. 
Thus many of the pilgrims to Nebi Mftsa, after the mdsam is over, 
pay visits to Haram el-Halil, Nebi Samwjd, Nebi Saleh, etc. Many 
a pilgrim makes his way back over Palestine and Egypt merely to 
obtain et-tabarruk from the different awliyd. A repentant sinner 
believes that through such visits and prayers he will receive a blessing 
which will take off all his burdens. 6 The soul of the saint, which 
is pleased with such actions, is always ready to help. 7 

In every important shrine, the visitor is guided by the so-called 
huddam el-maqam, who are attached to the different holy places, and 
advise him what prayer is to be said in each spot. But there are 
now also small guide-books for the holy places of Jerusalem and 
Hebron. The best known is al-mursid liz-zdir wad-dalil fi mandsik 
wd zyarat amakin el-Quds walrSalU , 8 a larger one than that mentioned 

4 This sympathetic power is known in sorcery (es-sihr) as “contact magic,” 
and we shall often meet with it in our discussions. See also Doutte, Magie, 
pp. 439 ff., and Canaan, Aberglaube, p. 24. 

2 Doutte, 1. c. 

3 Halid ibn el-Walid is said to have carried a hair of the Prophet as a 
bardkeh. 

* On this day it is believed that sea water becomes sweet, 'Abd el-Madjid 
Ali in at-Tuhfatu l-Mardiyah, p. 61. 

s Also called 'udet ed-dhireh. 

8 Goldziher, Moham. Studien II, 309. 

7 The same idea prevailed in the Old and New Testament. Every one who 
touched something holy received a blessing: 2 Kings 2 8, i<; 2 Kings 13 21; 
Math. 9 20-21, 14 ss; Mark. 6 25-20; Luke 6 is, 8 13. 

8 By el-hadj Mustafa el-Ansari. 
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by Kahle ( manasik el-Quds eS-Sarif 1 * ). These guide-books 1 state 
exactly what sureh and what prayer is to be said in every holy place. 

The siyuh returning with their adherents from mawasim of Nebi 
Mfisa, Neb! Rubin, Nebi Saleh, etc., to their villages try to visit as 
many of the local shrines which they may pass on their way as they 
can. If any well lies at a distance from the road the procession 
stops, the saiyarah plays and the Seh recites the fatihah. 

The barakeh is not only derived from dead saints, but living holy 
sehs may also radiate it. Es-Seh Abu Halaw^ had during his life- 
time wide renown in this respect. People kiss the hand, touch the 
garments, eat some of the safe’s food, or do some similar action to 
get this blessing. The following story illustrates the idea : 3 A. the 
husband of Imm F. was absent in Constantinople. His wife, having 
received no news from him, went with her daughter, who was eight 
years old, to eS-Seh Abft Halaw$. Before entering his room, they 
heard him calling, “W elcome thou daughter of d-qutub, the descendant 
of el-Ghos.” They were astonished that he had recognized them 
before they entered. Seating Imm F. at his side, he took some 
bread and sugar from his waist-coat pocket 4 and offered them to 
her, and she ate them as a barakeh. Abft Halawf proceeded at once 
to tell following story: “While we were journeying on the sea, we 
lost our way and reached an unknown and uninhabited island. 
During the night the storm drove our boat ashore. In vain did we 
labour to get the ship afloat. While all were mourning about our 
desperate condition your ancestor qutb el-Ghos appeared. He floated 
the ship, showed us the direction of our journey, assured us of a 
safe arrival, and disappeared as miraculously as he appeared. This 
all happened last Wednesday.” Several days later A. arrived. He 
told them how qutb el-Gho? had saved their life. He, believing now 
in the power of the seh i , visited him for et-taharruk. 

1 By Yusif Dia ed-Din ed-Danaf el-Ansari. 

5 Dalil el-Haram ei-fcarif which forms a part of the appeal of the Supreme 
Mohammedan Court of Palestine for all the Mohammedan world to help in 
repairing the Aqsa Mosque (Jerusalem), contains a very short and incomplete 
guide to the holy places of the Omar Mosque. 

» The story was told me by Imm F. herself, and was repeated by her daugher 
Imm. R. 

4 The Arabic word is 'ibb. 

4 The servants of this holy Seh are of the family of es-Su‘un. 
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I shall not describe in this chapter the healing powers of the 
saints, which is attributed by some 1 to their bardkeh, but which, as 
I shall show, is due to other powers. 

2. PLACING PRIVATE PROPERTY UNDER THE 
PROTECTION OF A WELl 

Many of the saints are situated out in the fields far from villages. 
Since the peasant’s work is mostly in the fields, cultivating his land, 
reaping his harvest, quarrying stones, gathering thorns to burn lime, 
etc., he is under the protection of these holy men. He may himself 
need their help especially when he has to leave some of his property 
in the fields. In such a case he puts all that he cannot carry home 
under their guard, being absolutely sure that nobody will dare to 
touch them. The saints are very particular in this respect, severely 
punishing anyone who steals any of their property or what is put 
under their care. Different stories are related to demonstrate this. 
The mvhtar of §u fat told me the following incident which happened 
to him during his childhood. Some inhabitants of the village had 
spread their olives on the roof of the shrine of es-sultdn Ibrahim 
el-'Adhami, in order to make them ripen quickly in the heat of the 
sun. He climbed up during the night and filled his pockets and 
bosom (ibb) with olives. The saint did not interfere the first and 
the second time, but when the boy climbed up the third time, 
an old and reverend man, clad in white, with a white beard 
and a spear in his hand, appeared to him and said: “By God, 
I shall cut your life short and cripple you, if you dare steal 
another time.” The frightened boy answered: wallah tubt yd Seh, 
“By God, I repent, O Seh." Another story illustrates the point 
in a different way. Once some thieves broke into the sireh (enclo- 
sure of cattle) of the neighbours of es-seh Zakari and stole the cattle. 
Scarcely had they gone a few meters from the place, when the welt 
struck them with blindness. Not seeing their way, and recognizing 
the severe punishment inflicted upon them by this man of God, they 
restored the cows to their place. At once their sight returned and 
they escaped further punishment by running away. 


1 Kahle and DouttS. 
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The objects which are deposited are various. In es-seh 'Abdallah 
(Su'fat), eS.-'Ubed (Der Yasin) and es. Ramadan I saw large heaps 
of thorns. 1 In the cave of eS-seh 'Isa (Bet Liqia) and in the maqam 
of es-seh Ahmad ef-Taiyar (Qastal) straw ( tibn ) was stored, when I 
visited them. I found three laban (sour milk) pitchers placed in 
front of the cave of Rdjal Abb Tuh (Bet Liqia). A peasant of ed- 
Djib deposited his lime in Djami' el-Arb'in. In es-seh Hamid, of 
the same village, two donkey loads of pottery were placed under the 
protection of the saint. In eS-seh Ahmad (Hirbet Qaryet S'ideh) I 
saw cultivating implements. At eS-Seh 'Abdallah es-Sidri (Hirbet 
es-Sidd) the Bedouin desposit part of their household stuff. But not 
only that which is deposited in the actual holy area is guarded by 
these holy men of God; even the property of the neighbours of a 
sanctuary is protected, as is clearly seen from the last related story. 

The above description and examples show clearly how strictly the 
awlia keep the old rules of the Arabs which are still practised by 
the inhabitants of Palestine. 2 

3. TYING OF RAGS 

Tying rags to holy objects is a very old custom which is still to 
be found all over the Orient. Rags are fastened on trees, on the 
iron bars of windows of sanctuaries, on the door-handles, on the 
mihdjan, as well as on the rasiyeh of the tomb. The mihdjan 3 is 
the stick (with a curved handle) of the well The tying of rags on 
the stick and the tomb are much more rarely met with than the 
others. These visiting cards are sometimes so numerous that every 
inch of the iron bars of the windows, and every twig of a sacred 
tree which can easily be reached are filled with them. 

They are generally fastened by visitors with one of the following 
intentions: 

1. As a sign of having visited the maqam and fulfilled the religious 
duties. 

2. The piece of rag acts as a reminder to the well not to forget 
the visitor and his wishes. 

1 Gathered by the women and stored as winter fuel. 

2 See also Goldziher, Moh. Stwlien II, 801. 

3 See Muhit el-Muhit I, 353. 
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3. Very often a sick person tears a small piece from his clothes 
and ties it with the words “I have thrown my burden (i. e. “my 
sickness”) on thee, O man of God.” 1 It is firmly believed that the 
saint will banish the disease. 2 In Bet t)ni£i the relatives of a person 
suffering from fever put two baskets of stones on a certain tree, 
believing that the disease will soon disappear. 3 

The fundamental principle at the base of these three ideas is 
what we call “contact magic.” That is to say every thing which 
has been in contact with somebody or has belonged to him will 
never completely lose its relation to this person. Thus these pieces 
of cloth always keep their connection with the person from whom 
they came. They represent him, and anything done to them will 
happen to their owner. They represent the visitor, reminding the 
holy man of the visit performed, imploring help and begging for cure. 
Through their direct contact for a long period with the holy place 
they get some of the power of the well, which is transmitted to the 
person from whom they come and to the one who unfastens and 
carries them. This superstitious belief is well established in Palestinian 
folklore and we shall have occasion again to speak about it. 

In the sanctuary of el-Manguri ('Awartah) I saw five pieces of 
cloth of the size of large handkerchiefs hanging down from vines 
and mulberry trees there. Two of them were green, one red, one 
bluish and the fifth yellowish. I was told that they were sitar (pL 
of sitreh) or “coverings” of the tomb. It was argued that, as it is 
impossible for a man to vow a real cover for the huge tomb 
(440 x 235 cm.) these small pieces were promised. The prophet is 
satisfied and accepts them as though they were real large coverings. 4 

The same idea is expressed by placing small or large stones on 
the grave of a saint or on a holy tree. This custom is much less 
common than binding rags. I have seen stones on the tomb of 
Hasan er-Ra'i, e§-&eh Ghanim, Abh Hurerah, mas&djid sittna 'Aiseh, 
es-seh 'Abdallah, etc. In such cases the stones are generally a sign 


* <0)1 ^ b JUX* C^cj. 

5 Of. Aberglaube, p. 25. 

3 Cf. the custom of placing stones on the rock Abu e?-Zhur after rubbing 
the back, p. 83. 

4 cAo Jb JU*V1. 
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of having visited the sanctuary. In the case of en-nabi Yaqin near 
Beni N'em the door-handle, as well as the railing surrounding the 
holy rock, showing the footprints of Abraham, are full of these rags. 
Bracelets, beads and small necklaces were also to be found among 
the rags. 1 Many take some of these rags and carry them, believing 
that they thus receive a barakeh from the well. 1 This is especially 
practiced by sick persons. In every such case another rag must be 
substituted for the one which is removed. Doubtless this custom 
resembles that recorded Acts 19 12 : “So that from his body were 
brought unto the sick handkerchiefs or aprons and the disease 
departed from them and the evil spirit went out of them.” 

The Bedouin and half Bedouin often fasten their 'uqal on the 
holy tree. They believe that this is most efficacious, since it is a 
complete article of dress and represents the owner better. In very 
rare cases a hidjab is bound on a holy object. The idea is that it 
thus contracts more power, which is added to the power of the 
magic or Qoranic formula. This custom I know only in connection 
with en-nabi Danian. 

Some trees on which rags may be seen hanging are: 


ES-Seh Yfisif 
en-nabi Nftn (oak) 
es-seh el-Buhtiari (oak and carob) 

Harrubet el-'Asarah 
es-seh Barri (oak) 

Abu er-Rayat (oak) 
es-seh ‘Abdallah (oak) 
el-Butmeh 
en-nabi ‘Annlr 

Among shrines where rags are tied on the iron bars of the 
windows are: 

Abb Madian 
Beram Dj&wiS 
Taqet Silwan 
en-nabi Musa 
Abb Zetbn 
el-Badriyeh 

* The same I observed in Abu Hurerah. 

* Curtiss, chapter VII. 


N. of Ramallah 
Yanun 

N. of Hirbet el-L6z 
‘Esawiyeh 

N. of Der Ghasaaneh 
W. of Der Ballut 
S. of Yabrud 
Qubebeh 
Rbs ibn Samhan 


J erusalem 
Jerusalem 
Aqsa mosque 

an hour from Bet tlnia 
Sarafat 
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Even on the grave these reminders may be placed: 
en-nabi Nuh Kerak 

es-Seh Sliman Der Aban 

eS-Seh Ahmad el- Amari near Der Aban 

Abu Hurerah Tell Abb Hurerah 

es-Sbh Nbran near Sallaleb 

On the doors of eSSeh 'Abd er-Rahman (Rammun), en-nabi Lut 
and en-nabi Yaqin (both in Beni N'em), and on the mihdjaneh of 
eS-Seh Ahmad el-Gharib (N. of Mdjedil en-Nasrah) rags may be found. 

I have never found the practice of attaching meat to trees as 
Jaussen 1 and Doughty (referred to by Curtiss) have observed. This 
custom seems to be characteristic of the Bedouin. 

4. HEALING 

It is wonderful what a profound belief in the power of the saints 
still exists in the Orient. We have seen how the peasant comes in 
every phase of his life to these demigods. He comes for help, but 
he comes also to thank them. When a child is severely ill the mother 
implores a saint: “I beg you, O prophet David, to cure my son.” 
Or in a more humble way, “I am your servant, O Friend of God, 
save my only child!” 2 

We have already noted that the present inhabitants of Palestine 
try to obtain the special favour and help of the saints by promising 
them offerings if they answer the prayer and cure the sick. But 
they are not satisfied with these means. Thus we observe that it is 
still a deep-rooted belief among them, as it was among their ancestors, 
that everything which belongs to or comes in direct contact with a 
saint or his shrine receives some of his power, which may be trans- 
mitted to others. 3 Thus the trees, grass, stones, water, earth of 
the tomb, the tomb coverings, oil and even sweepings, possess super- 
natural power by virtue of the well to whom they belong. This 
belief leads the Oriental to use such objects, hoping thus to get 
some of the saint’s power to guard him from misfortune, ease his 

1 Jaussen, p. 334. 

2 “Only child” is expressed by wahid. When one has a son (or a daughter), 
after a long period, he calls him (or her) wahid (or wahideh). 

3 The people of Bet Djala believe that they will sell their goods better if they 
put some earth of srir et-Saiydeh on them. 
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pains and hasten his recovery. In examining these curative 
“medicines” we are astonished by their great number and variety. 

We may divide this material into the following classes: 

1. Objects taken from the sanctuary and used in a protective or 
curative way 

2. Acts performed in a sanctuary to cure a disease. 

Ad 1. The material used may be of vegetable, mineral, or of 
liquid origin. The grass which grows around the shrine is gathered 
and dried if necessary and used to fumigate a person who has fever. 1 
The common word for “fumigate” is da'aq. Leaves of trees are used 
in the same way. Occasionally a decoction of plants is made as a 
draught. Small pieces of wood are cut from holy trees and carried 
as amulets. The tries trees (Celtis Australis L) which grow in the 
Mosque of Omar area 2 are the most important source of such amplet 
wood. They are carried as a protection against the evil effect of 
the bad eye. One sees many children — and sometimes animals — 
wearing this amulet. The most active 'ud (twig) tries is that which 
is cut on the 27th of Ramadan 3 after sun-set and before day-break, 4 * 
since the Qoran says: “It is peace until the rising of the morn” 4 
(last verse of Sftreh 97). This night 6 is chosen, since all believe 
that the heavens then open, the angels descend, and God grants 
every wish and hears all prayers. 7 The Mohammedans believe that 
the divine decrees for the ensuing year are anually fixed and settled 
on this night. » The mes trees were planted according to popular 
legend by the djinn as a present to king Solomon for the protection 


i Still better is straw taken from an ant-hill, situated near a shrine. 

3 See Aberglaube, pp. 62, 63. 

J The 27 th of Ramadan is lelatu 1-Qadr mentioned in the 97th Surah. 
According to most Mohammedans it is one of the last ten nights of this month. 
In Palestine the 27th is fixed as the night. This is due (according to at-Tuhfah 
l-Mardiyah fi l-Ahbar el- Qudsiyah wal-Ahadit an-Nabawiyah wal-'Aq&'id et- 
Tawhidtyah, by 'Abd el-Madjid 'All) to the word lelatu l-Qadr coming three 
times in this Surah. As this word contains nine letters (j^JlJI <*J-J), the number 
of letters of this word in this Surah indicates which night of Ramadan. 

* Most people cut the twigs just after midnight. 

* Sale’s translation. 

* On this night the angel Gabriel gave his first revelation to the Prophet. 

t All sins are forgiven if requested. 

» According to et-Tuhfah el-Mardiyali , the battle of Badr took place on the 
morning of the next day. 
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of his temple . 1 The small twigs have nearly always the shape of a 
fork with two spikes . 2 Christians, who also believe in the action 
of this tree, but to a less extent than the Mohammedans, cut small 
twigs from the mes tree near the well of the three Kings . 3 It is 
believed that the present tree is the offshoot of that under which 
Mary rested when she was pursued by the Jews . 4 If possible a 
twig with the form of the cross is carried. 

Dates are brought from Mecca as a barakeli and as a special 
means of making children speak sooner. But they have also another 
benefit; if young children are allowed to suck such a date, they 
will become good speakers with a sweet voice . 5 The Christians 
believe that a date from the date-palm of Mar Saba 6 is the best 
cure 7 for sterility . 8 Cut-up palm-leaves are used in qisret el-Hamis, 
to be described below. 

Leaves of the Prophet’s olive tree gathered on the feast of the 
flags ( djum'et el-' alemat 9 ), which corresponds to the Good Friday of 
the Greek Church, help to cure fever and stomach trouble. This 
tree lies between the Aqsa and the Omar Mosque, just to the west 
of the water-basin ( el-Kas ). Every year the Prophet and his Sahabeh 
inhabit this tree at the above mentioned time. This supernatural 
fact manifests itself by a quivering vibration of the twigs. Olive 
trees enjoy special honour in Palestine . 10 Christians 11 take small 

1 Of. Aberglaube, p. 62. 

1 Ibid. 

3 The well is called Bir Qadisma. 

4 Cf. Aberglaube, p. 63. 

4 The Prophet is supposed to have said “keep your aunts, the date-palms, 
in honour,” cf. Aberglaube p. 87. 

• It is really curious that a saint who during all his life ran away from women 
and even long after his death guards his convent from female intruders should 
help women against sterility. 

i Heard from several persons and a priest of the convent. 

4 JJaridatu l-Adj&'ib says that date-palms were created from the same 
earth from which Adam was made ( Aberglaube , p. 87). 

» PI. of 'dim,, the deminutive from * alam . 

10 Aberglaube, 1. c. 

>> Abu Sukri Mustaklim. 
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olive twigs carried during the Foot-washing procession and mix it 
with qiiret el-Hamis . 1 2 * 

Next we turn to a pure Christian practice which resembles the 
customs already described in many respects. The Qiiret el-Hamis 
has been described already in my Aberglaube , and this account may 
be repeated here with some additions. Qiiret el-Hamis, which means 
literally “the peelings of Thursday,” is composed of the capsules of 
mahlab ( Primus mahaleb,\ an aromatic grain) with cut-up leaves of 
palms, olive trees, and some cut flowers. The maJilab capsules are 
dipped in the water in which the Patriarch of the Greek Orthodox 
Church washes the feet of the Bishops in the ceremony of Maundy 
Thursday. The water is perfumed with rose-water, etc. This sack 
is dried and put that very evening on the pulpit from which the 
gospels are read. The olive leaves are taken from the olive branches 
which are used in the ceremony of the Foot-washing. The flowers 
come from the liadd en-nuss 3 or from ’id es-salib, “the Feast of the 
Cross.” On these two days the cross is laid on a large plate 
{siniyeh) covered with flowers. Prayers are said upon it and the 
flowers are then distributed to the congregation. The palm-leaves 
are from palm Sunday. Very often one finds salt and alum mixed 
with Qiiret el-Hamis. This composition is used to fumigate a sick 
child, as it is the best means to obviate the bad results of the evil 
eye. When no salt and alum are mixed in, they are added before 
the fumigation takes place . 4 

Meramiyeh ( Salvia Triloba) has its name from Mariam (St Mary). 
It is said that while Mary was walking once in a hot summer day 
she perspired profusely, so she plucked a plant to wipe her face. 
Hence this plant carries her name, and is used to cure many diseases. 

In examining those objects which belong to the mineral kingdom 
we find that qsarah (plaster), stones and sweepings of many shrines 
are used medicinally. The stones are carried, or water in v'hich 

1 It is a wide-spread custom to place below the threshold a green olive or 
other twig -with a silver coin, as it is believed that such an act symbolizes 
perpetuity and prosperity. For the same reason a large green twig (an olive one 
is always preferred) is placed where a tiled roof is being erected. 

2 Belot. 

* The Sunday which lies in the middle of the Easter fast-days. 

* Heard from Miss Baldensberger. 
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they have been placed is drunk. The black stones of Nebi Musa 
are considered as a very active hire (protective amulet). They show 
their special power in being burned. They c'ontain a bituminous 
substance and are therefore black. Very often they are cut in square 
or triangular forms, a protective talisman is inscribed and are thus 
carried as a hidjdb (talisman). Christians as well as Mohammedans 
use the soft, whitish stones of the milk-grotto in Bethlehem to 
increase mother’s milk. The stones are rubbed in water and given 
to the nursing women. It is supposed that the Holy Family took 
refuge to this cave, where a drop of Mary’s milk dropped on the 
floor. In many cases a certain number of stones from a special holy 
place have to be worn in order to be efficacious. 1 have always 
found the number seven in use. Seven stones taken from eS-SSh 
Grhreiyb, siyuh el Masalmeh, eS-Mh Abb Yamin, etc., cure fever. 

The sweepings of es-SSh Snet (Hebron) cure sterility, 1 and those 
of en-nabt Saleh, Seh Qaitfm (Hebron), e^-seh Ramadan, 2 etc., heal 
fever. Some of the earth ( trabeh ) of es-seh ez-Zughbeh (Malhah) 
prepared with oil in a paste cure sores of the head. Earth gathered 
from qabr er-Ra'i 3 dissolved in water and given to cattle will guard 
them from disease. 

The water of many holy places is used for curative purposes. 
Cure is effected either by a bath or by internal use. In most cases 
the water is used either to heal fever or to prevent sterility. People 
suffering from fever take a bath in 'En Silwan* 'En eg-Samiyeh, 4 
'En en-nebi Aiyftb or the well of es-seh, Ibrahim, 5 or they drink from 
the cistern of eg-§uhada> In the case of Siloam it is not a simple 
bath which cures fever. The bath must be taken on Friday during 
the midday prayer, after which water is poured over the patient 

> The same is. true of Nebi §aleh (in the village bearing his name) which is 
situated on the top of a mountain. The servant ('abd, also “negro") of the 
Prophet is thought to be living in the badd (oilpress) of the maqam. 

5 In Qatanneh. He is supposed to be a relative of the Prophet, and as the 
inhabitants of the village consider themselves his descendants, they call themselves 
airSf, or members of the Prophet’s family. 

3 Near the sanctuary of Nabi Musa. 

4 In Koldnia. 

5 Bet Djibrin. 

* Hebron. 
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seven consecutive times. When a sterile woman seeks a cure of her 
barrenness, she takes with her to this spring seven masdhis (pi. of 
mashas 1 ), seven keys of doors which open to the south, and seven 
cups of water, each from different cisterns upon whose openings the 
rays of the sun never shine . 2 She places the keys and the masatiis 
in the water, washes herself with it and pours the' water of the seven 
cisterns over herself afterwards. Masdhis are old gold coins which 
bear on one side two human figures (Sa/is = person). 

El-Mafba'ah, a swamp in the plain of Esdraelon between es-seh 
Ibrek and Tell eg-Sammam is renowned for the cure of rheumatism, 
nervous pains and sterility. It is believed that eS-sdh Ibrek gives 
this place its healing powers. After a barren woman has taken a 
bath in el-Matba'ah she washes herself in 'En Ishaq and goes then 
to eS-Seh Ibrek to offer a present. En-nabi Aiyfib, east of Harbata, 
helps also to cure sterility. Many inhabitants of Jerusalem believe 
that sitting in the djurn (basin) of sitti Mariam 3 banishes barrenness. 
It is supposed that the Virgin Mary once took a bath in this basin- 
Barren women believe that they may receive children through the 
blessing of these demigods, the awlia. The Hebrews of the Old 
Testament 4 * used to cherish the same belief . 3 Washing inflamed 
eyes with the water of 'En Imm el-Loz (below Silwan) is supposed 
to cure them. Christian women think, as already mentioned, that 
Christ sent the blind man to wash his eyes with its water . 6 

Several springs where the Palestinians believe that Job bathed 
and was thus cured of his disease, are still used for all sorts of skin 
affections. Some of these places are: 

Hamman es-Sifa 7 Jerusalem 
Bir Aiyub 8 near Siloam 

en-nabi Aiyub Ras ibn Simhan 

en-nabi Aiyub Harbata 

1 Cf. Aberglaube, p. 69. 

2 Canaan, JPOS vol. I, p. 165. 

3 Near St. Stephen’s gate. 

4 1 Sam. 1 7-u ; 2 Kg. 4 12-17; Gen. 29 si, 30 2, 22, 18 10. 

s Curtiss, chapter X. 

• JPOS vol. I, pp. 153 ff. 

1 Near the Mosque of Omar. 

s Below Silwan. 
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en-nabi Aiyub Der Aiyub (near Bab el- Wad) 

Bir Aiybb Der Aiyub (near Bab el- Wad) 

'En Aiyub E. of Harbata 1 

To this list I may add that the people of Gaza and the villages 
north and south of it believe that Job was cured from his severe 
skin eruption by taking a bath in the sea on the Wednesday which 
precedes the Greek Easter. Therefore this day is known by the 
name of aria at Aiyub, or ibriyet Aiyfib. All animals afflicted with 
a skin disease are brought Tuesday evening (i. e. the beginning of 
Wednesday 2 ) to the sea and bathed. The best place where a cure 
can be obtained in near sittna el-Hadra (near the site of Ascalon). 

In the vicinity of the spring Abu Zed and 'En abb Eakkah (Bet 
Zakariya) some herbs grow which cure the bad effects of el-hofeh 
— fear. The curative action is due to the nabi 3 zakariya . 4 

The water of 'iyun el-hasr (springs of retention of urine) are 
renowned all over Palestine as the best cure for suppression of urine. 
Among all springs belonging to this group I have found only one 
which is supposed to be inhabited by a well, namely Bir es-Sahar 
in Der Tarif, inhabited by el-weli §u eb. The question how these 
springs got their curative action remains unsettled . 5 

Not only are things which are physically connected with a shrine 
used medicinally, but even offerings deposited there are also employed 
to cure disease. Thus we find that wicks (of oil lamps), incense, 
rags fastened on a tree or a window, tomb-coverings, etc., possess 
a curative action. Rheumatic or neuralgic 6 patients rub their fore- 

* Some of these were mentioned in JPOS, vol. I, p. 168. 

2 The mode of reckoning time in Palestine exists to-day just as it was in days 
of Christ. The day of twenty-four hours begins with sunset and ends with sunset. 
This is alluded to in almost the opening words of the Bible (Gen. Is; see also 
vv. 8, 13, 19, 23 and 31). In keeping with this, the priests in the Tabernacle 
were to order it (that is, their daily service) from evening till morning. There 
are very many references in the Bible pointing to this mode of reckoning. 
Cf. James Neil, Palestine Life, pp. Iff. 

s See also Goldziher, Moham. Studien, pp. 346, 346. In the vicinity of el- 
Mbarakeh (Qalandiah) grows a plant called ‘iibet en-nafrah , which is carried 
against the evil eye. 

4 Heard from Miss Baldensberger. 

s These springs have been described JPOS, vol. I, pp. 146—153. 

6 The word ‘asabi is used falsely for rheumatic and neuralgic pains, as well 
as for nervous and mental diseases. 
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heads and joints with oil from shrines. Sometimes it is mixed with 
dried herbs, as in the case of es-seh Snet and eS-seh KanfuS (both 
in Hebron), or it is mixed with some earth of the shrine (ez-Zughbeh 
in Malhah). This paste is used for skin troubles. Whenever oil is 
taken from any shrine other oil is given in its place; if this is 
neglected, the holy oil may produce a result opposite to that 
intended. 

The wicks of Nebi Mftsa (sometimes Nebi Dahftd or the Haram 
in Hebron) swallowed by sterile women are believed to cure their 
condition. Others carry these wicks as a Jiidj&b (amulet) against 
the same trouble. A patient with fever is supposed to get well if 
he is fumigated with incense taken from sittnd el -Hadra (near ed- 
Djorah) or with the straw of the mats {qass hasireh) of Shab ed- 
Din (near Jaffa). If small children wear a rag, taken from a holy 
tree or a holy shrine, they are protected against the bad effects of 
evil spirits. Fumigation with such a rag is believed to cure all 
diseases caused by the djinn. Whenever a rag is taken, another 
must be fastened in its place. Rags from Sadjaret es-Sa'adeh 
(between Y&mftn and Djenin) are renowned for their action. Women 
try to cut a piece off of the tomb-covering of Nebi Musa and make 
it into a cup for a sickly child or for a child whose mother has lost 
most of her male children. A thread which has been passed around 
the tomb of Moses (and which has thus the length of its circum- 
ference) worn around the waist of a woman suffering from continuous 
miscarriages, prevents such an evil in the future. The rosaries of 
many saints help to hasten a difficult labour. No sooner does a 
woman hang such a rosary around her neck and down the abdomen 
over her womb than normal contractions begin and all troubles and 
pains are soon over. These wonderful rosaries are called masabih 
(pi. of masbaliah) yusw. 1 

Among such rosaries are that of el-Bakri , 2 in the possession of 
Hasan of Der Ghassaneh; that of es-Seh AbQ Yamin (Bet 'Anan) in 
possession of e$-$eh Yfisif and that of eS-seh el-Arami. The same 
wonderful help can also be obtained by the tomb- coverings of es-Seh 

t Some mean by this name a special sort of rosary. 

2 0. S. el-Barghuti. 
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Mohammed el-Halili. 1 The bread of sidna es-Seh Abu Madian, 2 
which is prepared from corn of the waqf of this holy man during 
the month of Ramadan is a barakeh, as well as a remedy. In the 
jatter case it is hung above the head of the sick or put under his 
pillow. During the bread-making the Qoran is recited. Generally 
the following parts are read while the dough is kneaded: 

The whole Qoran once 
Al-Fatihah seven times 

Sflrah 112 ten times 

Surah 113 three times 

Sfirah 114 three times 

As it would take a very long time for one person to read the 
whole Qoran alone, we see as many persons as the Qoran has parts 
(hizb) assisting in reciting the Holy Book. Some of this bread is 
sometimes prepared in the month Sa'ban. But only that which is 
made during Ramadan possesses the above-mentioned virtue. 3 ’ Holy 
bread (the quddaseh ) is used also by Christians. It should be eaten 
only while one is ritually clean. 

The slippers ( babudj , pi. bawdbidj) of el-Madjdub 4 (Der Ghassaneh 
cure facial paralysis ( miltah ) by being used to beat the affected 
side. That of el-Bakri ( Djamma'm ) if worn by sterile women, cures 
their condition. For tasit er-radjfeh I may refer to my article 
JPOS III, 122. 

Ad 2. We shall now deal with actions connected with a holy 
place and performed by the sick person to obtain relief. Such 
actions are connected strictly with the most holy part of the shrine, 
generally the tomb. The following examples will illustrate. A man 
with fever tries to get rid of his disease by walking seven times 
around the tomb of seh Hres. After each turn he picks up a stone 
and places it on the tomb. While the sick person is walking around 

i Mohammad bin Saraf ed-Din eS-§afi‘i el-Halili, who was born in Hebron, 
studied in Cairo and died in Jerusalem (1147 A. H.). 

1 Abu Madian is §u*eb Abu Madian of Morocco. He built in Jerusalem the 
Z&wiet el-Magharbeh, where he chose to be buried. But he died in Morocco 
and only his hand is buried in the zdwieh (Lawaqih el- Anwar, by 'Abd el-Wahhab 
eS-§a*rani I, 153). 

3 Cf. Aberglaube, p. 88. 

* There is at present only one. 
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the grave his relatives say prayers. Others think that taking stones 
and placing them on the tomb 1 with the words “carry the fever in 
my place, 0 seh Snet” suffice to remove the fever. 2 

In Jericho a fever patient is carried by his relatives and laid on 
the tomb of es-sth Ghanim. The relatives retire, leaving the sick 
person alone, for they believe that the soul of this man of God 
converses with the sick one and at last heals him. 3 In Nablus the 
very sick are carried to the shrine of el-Anbia. They are placed 
near the tomb and left alone. If they perspire it is believed that 
the disease gets better. In the case of es-seh Sa'id (Idnah) those 
attacked with fever lie in the enclosure. Backache is cured by 
rubbing the back on Abb ez-Zhur and placing a stone on the rock. 
The same power is attributed to the broken column placed at the 
head of a small '’tomb beside eS-Seh Saddad in the cemetery of Bab 
er-Rahmeh. 4 In Hebron mothers induce their children to run over 
the tomb of eS-Seh Snet to get over their ailments. 5 

An impotent man must wash himself in a well or on the thresh- 
old of el-'Ateri (Her Ghassaneh). A hidjab written by the Seh^oi 
el-Hadra (Nablus) and worn by the impotent, after he has prayed 
in the room known as Huzn Ya'qfib, will cure his condition. 

A child suffering from fever is taken by his mother to el-Kas 6 
(also Djurn) a water basin between el-Aqsa and es-Sahrah. The 

1 'Abd el-Ghani states that the sick and troubled of his time used to place 
stones on the tomb of Ahmad ed-Dadjani, hoping to get rid of their difficulties 
(Kahle, PJB VI, 74). 

2 While this idea is true in connection with placing stones on a holy spot, 
it can not be accepted — at least for Palestinian conditions — in connection with 
throwing a stone on a mafdzeh, as Doutte describes for Morocco (p. 428). 
Mafdzeh is, as we have seen on page 76, a heap of stones found on the top of 
a mountain. A traveller will, after climbing the mountain, throw a stone on an 
existing heap and thank the Almighty that he has overcome a difficulty, but does 
not intend by this act to transfer his weariness, palpitation, thirst and breathlessness 
to the heap of stones. 

> A patient who was cured in this way told me that the Seh asked him about 
his ailments, advised him to keep his religious obligations and cured him. 

* Different cases have been mentioned where patients place stones on the holy 
place. By doing so the peasant believes that he takes away his burden— disease — 
and places it on the welt He gets rid of it, and the man of God, whom this 
burden cannot injure, assumes it. 

» See also Doutte, pp. 435, 436. 

• This basin is holy, since it lies between the two mosques, and is quite near 
“Mohammed’s olive tree.” 
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child walks three times around the basin, during the midday prayer 
on Friday. During this process his mother throws sweets continually 
on the ground, and the child is taken home without turning or 
looking hack. 

Talismans 1 are also made in a sanctuary and worn by people as 
a protection against disease, or are used to fumigate a sick child. 
The seal of the Mosque of Hebron with the names of the Patriarchs 
and those of their wifs who were buried there is used against fever 
(cf. Aberglavbe, p. 130). The following is a translation of such a 
talisman: 

His wife 
chosen by 
God 


His wife Rifqah 
chosen by 
God 


His wife Laiqah 
chosen by 
God 


His wife Zlihah 
chosen by 
God 

D 



The Prophet of God 
Abraham 

Peace be with him 

A 

The Prophet of God 
Isaac 

Peace be with him 

B 

The Prophet of God 
Jacob 

Peace be with him 

C 

The Prophet of God 
Joseph 

Peace be with him 





( seal J 


The foot print of 
the Prophet 


The Holy 
Cave 


1 The best cure of a horse suffering from colic is to ride the animal at a 
gallop and after tiring it, to make it jump over one, better three tombs seven 
times (Musa Abu Nada). 
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This paper is cut at the dotted lines A, B, C and D. The child 
is fumigated every day with one piece. In reading the amulet read 
from right to left 

Similar seals are also issued by some of the Sehs of the Mosque 
of Omar. Such a paper 1 contains circular seals with different 
writings and the representations of hands, swords and balances. 
Characteristic inscriptions of these hawatim (pi. of hatim, seal) are: 

1. In the representation of the sword: 

3jUAJi vi lJ v, ^ yi y 

(There is) no young man except 'All and no sword except Dft 1-Fiqar. 4 

2. In a hatim with a balance: 

t J, \ jhXi ^1 ilyl ^V~tuJ 1 A-Jfr IS 

blsT> 

He (Mohammed), peace be upon him, said that whoever desires 
to behold a patch (little piece) of Paradise should see Jerusalem. 
Es-saiyd Ahmad eg-§arif. 

The way. 

Shadeh. 

3. In another hatim with a balance: 

IJa Ijjb 

This is a balance. This is a way. 

4 In a circular seal (that of Moses): 
aJJI fbS 

Moses the Interlocutor of God. 

• I have such talismans on white, red, and green paper. 

J I have always found it written in these seals with 1 instead of 
3 On the hirz of Murdjaneh (cf. Aberglaube , p. 48) we find also the sword 
with the following inscription: 

f ■** » | > > All l jUlaJI VI Vj VI V 

^jiiVl p, tyo All \ Alii 0 1 "0J\ tj* 

• Du 1-Fiqar is the byname of the sword of *Ali bin Abi Talib. It is said 
to have been made from the piece of iron which was found buried in al-Ka‘bah 
(Dairatu l-Ma'&rif vol. VIII, p. 410). 

6 A hadii. 

• Probably names of the Siyllh in whose possession this seal was. The first 
is the older one. 
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5. Abraham’s seal (circular): 

aJi s cr^J' J-Xi. f V*ll viUJLI J^oj 

The Apostle of the King, the Beloved, the Allknowing, Abraham, 
the Friend of the Merciful One, on him be prayers and peace. 

6. On a round seal we read dyatu l-kursi (Sftrah II, 250). 

7. In the representation of the hand: 

A)J1 cy° x*** li 

AJJI Jy*; vX**^ JJJl W jJI V 
;UiJ\ U W ^ J>* y\ & V 

AlJ 1 b b b b 

yLV\ J^l ^Ul yelkJI 

Bear good tidings to the true believers, O Mohammed, assistance 
from God, and a speedy victory. 1 

There is no God, but God, and Mohammed is the apostle of God. 
There is no youth but 'All, and no sword but DO 1-Fiqar. 

O Sympathetic, O Benevolent, O Merciful, 0 God. 

The External, the Internal, the First, the Last. 

One large seal encloses twelve circles, another seven. These circles 
contain efficacious verses. When such papers are issued we notice 
that each one contains several of the above-mentioned figures. 

Often when a child is sick and the mother believes that only a 
hidjab will help to cure him, and she can not get one written at 
that moment, she puts a small bag of salt in a hole of the eastern 
wall and says 'ala Ms er-Rfa'i, “for the sake of er-R.” Very early 
in the morning she goes to a Seh of the Rifa'i order and asks him 
to write her a hidjab for the sick child. Her pious intention — shown 
by the act described — ensures the favour of this man of God, even 
before she receives a talisman from one of his representatives. 2 

In analyzing the diseases which are cured by remedies taken from 
a well we find that two are most represented, namely, fever and 
sterility. The following diseases come next: mental troubles, sup- 
pression of urine, and skin diseases. The reasons why fever and 
sterility predominate are the following. By fever the Oriental under- 
stands every ailment which is accompanied by fever, and where no 

1 Taken from Surah 61. 

1 A custom in Der Ghassaneh, heard from 0. S. Barghuti. 
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other symptoms— like bleeding (from the lungs, or gastrointestinal 
tract), diarrhea, coughing, etc. — predominate. Thus malaria, typhoid, 
typhus, recurrent fever, etc., are called simply shtineh or humma 
(fever). We know also that malaria is a very widespread disease, 
met with all over Palestine. In this way “fever” may be considered 
the greatest Palestinian plague. Sterility, or in other words, marriage 
without children, especially male ones, is a severe punishment, causing 
a strongly felt disgrace. A man’s honour is best expressed by 
calling him not by his name but by that of his oldest son, preceded 
by “father of.” Abb 'All , 1 “the father of 'All,” is the honorific name 
of X, who is never called “X,” but Abb 'All. In order to disguise 
the true condition of a childless man, he is called “father” of his 
own father’s name ; 2 for example Hasan has no children, while his 
father’s name is Mohammed, he is called Abb Mohammed, or Abb 
Ibrahim if Ibrahim is the name of his father. This is the reason 
why every barren woman seeks for help everywhere to escape her 
despised condition. 

Very interesting is the fact that some awlia have a special power 
over certain diseases; i. e., they are specialists for one sort of 
ailments. Following is a list giving the diseases and the saints which 
cure them: For mental troubles el-Hader , 3 Rdjal §fifah (Der 
Grhassaneh), en-Nbbani, eS-geh Djabr (Rafat) and sittna el-Hadra are 
sought. El-Hader enjoys the greatest reputation of all. Every place 
where it is supposed that the prophet Job took a bath is renowned 
for curing skin-troubles (see above). Siybh el-'Arbri (Der Ghassaneh) 
have the power of curing a special eruption of the head called 
Sawwdtah (also r a ay eh). They cauterize it with fire, while an 
ointment made of some herbs which grow near the shrine is given 
to the patient . 4 

Er-Rfa'i had while on earth the power of healing the bite of 
venomous serpents. He begged the Almighty to give qarn el-haltit 

< It is a widespread custom of Mohammedans and Christians in Palestine to 
give their first son the name of his grandfather (father's father). 

1 A hadit says hairu l-asmai md hammada au, 'abbad, “the best names are 
those of Mohammed or 'Abd (“servant").” The latter is always followed by a 
name or attribute of God. 

* I have transcribed both JTadr and ffader, as both pronounciations are heard. 

* For severe menstrual bleeding the inhabitants of the Samaria district go to 
Banat Ya'qub for help. 
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(called in some places qarn el-haUiit) an antivenomous power. Since 
his death the milk in which the qarn has been rubbed is believed 
to cure every poisoned person. The Siytih of er-Rfai pretend to he 
proof against every serpent bite. 

Very widespread is the belief that certain cures are surer at 
special times. Thus bathing in Hammam el- fin and springs dedicated 
to Job in the night of 'ASftrah 1 (the tenth of Moharram 2 ) is more 
effective than bathing at any other period. The sea is most curative 
in the day of ibriyet Aiyub. The best 'dd mes is that which was 
cut in LUatu l-Qadr (the 27 th of Ramadan). Acts performed about 
noon time ( sal&t ez-zuhr) are more efficacious than others, etc. 

I shall close this section with a study of the shrines of el-Hader 
(St George), the most renowned saint physician for nervous and 
mental troubles. This man of God, who is honoured by all creeds 
in Palestine, possesses many sanctuaries. To every one of them 
come suppliants, but some are more popular than others. I have 
been able to gather the following list of shrines connected with this 
saint: 

Place Quarter Description 

Jerusalem Armenian quarter belongs to the Greek Church 
Jerusalem beside the Francis- belongs to the Greek Church 
can Convent 

Jerusalem inside the Jaffa belongs to the Copts 3 
Gate 

Jerusalem outside the Jaffa belongs to the Qurt family, and is 
Gate honoured by Mohammedans and 

Christians 4 


* It is said that el-Rusen died this day while very thirsty. Therefore many 
■will drink water with eyes shut and from an opaque vessel, in order not to see 
the water. 

2 Not the ninth, as Hava states in his Arabic- English Dictionary. 

* These three churches are not used by Mohammedans. 

4 George Qurt told me the story of this place as follows: His father and 
grandfather were once ploughing the land where the sanctuary lies. One day 
they rested at midday, stretching themselves under an olive tree, which was 
known afterwards as ZSt&nit el-Hadr. Both fell asleep. St. George appeared 
to the grandfather and ordered him: “Get up and build my sanctuary, you will 
find the door at such a spot.” Instead of getting up, the grandfather wrapped 
himself better in his cloak, thinking that it was only a dream. But the saint 
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Description 

Maqam el-Hadr below the Holy Rock 2 
Qubbet el-Hadr 

near Bab es-Sbat (not so popular at 
present) 

Bab el-Hadr (the east door, which is 
not in use at present) 
honoured by Christians and Moham- 
medans 
a mosque 

room with a mihrab 3 
dark room 4 

a basin in which he takes a bath every 
Friday 5 

Christian church 

a huwetah and a few fig trees. The 
place is completely neglected 


repeated his request and at last said: “You both shall remain dumb, until my 
sanctuary is built.” Frightened, the man got up, aroused his son, and — behold— 
both were dumb. Next day the work was begun and they, indeed, found at 
the described spot the opening of a cave. To their astonishment and that of all 
spectators the calf which they had lost a year ago while ploughing this place was 
found in the cave, well-grown and fed. Straw, barley and water were brought to 
him in a miraculous way by St. George. They found also the following inscription 
Ji* U* iXAS ^ U 'ijJZ 

^ yLkJ 1 “The miracles of el-IJadr 

are many, not few. Here is the place of the great saint among the martyrs, 
George clad with victories, the martyr in the wars.” The renown of this place 
spread. Even the Sultan granted it a Farman. Patients began to flock hither, 
the last one in the year 1923. No sooner was the work of restoring the maqam 
at an end, then the power of speech of the grandfather and father of George 
Qurt was restored. An abbreviated version of the story is given by Kahle, 
PJ VI, 88. 

• The four next places are mentioned by Mudjir ed-Din. 

2 Kahle notes that el-balatah es-sodah is dedicated to el-Hadr (PJ VT, pp. 88, 91). 

3 The saint used to assemble here with other awlia. 

4 Mentally diseased persons used to be fastened here with iron chains. I have 
seen one of these chains still in place. 

# The ill take a bath in this basin on Friday, believing that this will cure 


Place Quarter 

Jerusalem Mosque of Omar 1 
Jerusalem Mosque of Omar 
area, N W. corner 
Jerusalem Same, NE. comer 

Jerusalem el-Aqsa 

Between Bet Djala and the 
Pools of polomon 
Nablus Suetra 
Nablus Haret el-'Aqabeh 
Nablus near the large 

djami' 

Nablus Hammam 

ed-Daradjeh 

Taiybeh 

Bet'Anan 
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Place Quarter 


Description 


Djifnah 

Carmel a cave 
Bet Rima 

Lydd inside the village 

near Bet Djala on the way 
to er-Rks 

Karak 


Christian 1 

honoured by all denominations 2 
honoured by the Mohammedans 
a church, honoured by Mohammedans 
and Christians 

a huwetiyeh called hatwet (habtet) el- 
Hadr 

honoured by Christians and Moham- 
medans. 


There are some awlicL bearing the name eS-Seh Hadr (like that W. 
of Rammhn) which probably have nothing to do with St. George. 
There are many other shrines dedicated to this waliy alldh, which 
are not included in this list. The most important of these places 
are that on Carmel 3 and the shrine near Bet Djala. The latter 
is situated on an elevated place between the village and the Pools 
of Solomon. The beautiful church, which is surrounded by a convent, 
lies in a village, bearing the name of el-Hader. The inhabitants of 
the settlement are all Mohammedans. The whole area around the 
sanctuary used to belong to the convent, which is directly dependent 
on the Greek Patriarchate in Jerusalem. A large part of the 
sanctuary was rebuilt a few years before the war. This change is 
of great importance, as good rooms were constructed for the insane , 4 
and thus a large part of the old practice in curing the afflicted 
was changed. We shall describe the way in which the patients used 
to be treated before this change took place. 

As the reputation of the wonderful cures of this saint spread all 
over the country, sick of all creeds were brought to it from all 
directions. No sooner did they arrive then the priest chained them 
in the narthex in front of the church. The heavy iron chain was 
fastened to an iron ring around the neck of the unfortunate creature, 
the other end of the chain being drawn through one of the two 
windows, on each side of the main portal, and fastened inside the 


1 There is a chain for the madjdnin. 

2 Cf. Kahle, PJB VI, 89; Graf Mulinen ZDPV XXX, 88. 

3 Called by some Mar Elias. 

4 The present government has forbidden the acceptance of insane in this place. 
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church. In case three patients were sent at the same time the third 
one was placed in a small room built just west of the dome. The 
chain in this case went through a small window of the dome thus 
connecting the patient with the church. During the cold winter 
months the patients were kept inside the church. 

The following story, taken from the written notes of my father, 
beautifully illustrates the strong belief in the miracles of St. George, 
and shows how such ideas are propagated by the priests themselves. 
The Greek Orthodox priest Ibrahim el-'Awwa 1 went as usual on 
Saturday afternoon, accompanied by Ishaq Tuma 2 to the convent 
of St. George to read the night and the Sunday morning masses. 
They found there a furious and mentally abnormal Bedouin Seh of 
the Tayaha tribe, chained in the church. His condition was so bad 
that he tore all his clothes. Whatever the raiys (director) of the 
convent put on him was soon torn to pieces. As the priest with 
his assistant Ishaq got up during the night to perform their duty, 
they beheld the shadow of a human being moving cautiously on the 
roof of the church. Frightened, they awoke the monk. A thorough 
investigation showed that the naked Seh was crouching in one corner, 
shivering with cold and extremely exhausted. At once the superior 
of the convent gave him clothes, and, taking him into a room made 
a fire and began to rub him until he felt better. The raiys asked 
the Seh how he got out of the church, while the doors were still 
locked. He answered: a gentle looking man, with a spear in his 
hand, riding on a horse, appeared to me and ordered me: “Get up 
and go to your tribe.” He touched the chain with his spear and it 
fell of my neck. I climbed up the chain from which the church 
lamp hung. Swinging myself to and fro I reached a window in the 
dome of the church from which I got out. The Seh was absolutely 
normal from that moment. He pledged himself' to offer yearly seven 
goats to his healer, el-Hadr, which promise he is said to have kept . 3 

The patients received no medical treatment at all, but had to be 
cured by the miraculous intervention of St. George. The raiys of 
the church found it very often necessary to hasten the cure by 


* From Bet Djala. 

2 From Bet Djala. He was ordained later as a priest. 

2 Told my father by the above-mentioned priest Ishaq Tuma. 
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driving out the devil. This was done by thorough beatings and 
prayers. No wonder that these poor creatures were furious when 
the priest fell into their clutches. Whenever a patient’s condition 
got somewhat normal the priest secretly unfastened the chain from 
the church, and told the patient that the saint declared him cured. 

Only a simple straw mattress was given them. The two who 
were bound in front of the church had not the least protection 
from the frightful summer heat or the cold of the winter. Their 
food consisted of bread — sometimes very hard — and water. Both 
were given to a very limited extent. The odor of their evacuations 
used to make the place unsupportahle. 

At present the sanatorium is built a short distance south of the 
church. It is composed of twelve rooms, in each of which there is 
a chain, firmly fastened to the wall. The hygienic conditions of this 
place are in every respect better than in the old system. This new 
hospital was connected when I saw it last by a wire to the church. 
Thus the healing power of the saint is transmitted to the sick. 

An analysis of the above-described treatment is of great interest. 
The sick are placed in the direct neighbourhood of the saint, to be 
near his blessing and his field of action; the chains transmit the 
curing power. As soon as the hospital was removed to a distance 
a connecting wire was run between it and the church to carry the 
saint’s miraculous power. Prayers and beatings are the best way of 
driving away a devil. This practice is still common among the 
Hytih. Whenever a sick person shows any nervous symptoms like 
hysterical fits, apoplexy, epilepsy and even convulsions resulting from 
fever a Seh is called for treatment. He writes a talisman, recites 
prayers, spits on the patient and massages the body . 1 This massage 
is always done in such a way that the hand of the $eh moves from 
the upper parts of the body downwards. The reason for this direction 
of movement is that the devil should be massaged out from the im- 
portant organs to the less important ones and eventually be thrown 

1 An insane girl, who received no help from all the consulted physicians, 
went to a Chaldean priest. He, after fasting three days and three nights, made 
the sick child kneel down and pray with him, and behold a cloud of smoke came 
out of her month, while she lost consciousness. The priest put her in a bath 
and began to massage her. The moment she awoke she was cured. 
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out of the body through the lower extremities. 1 The massage 
developes in most cases to violent beatings, which may be carried 
out with the hand, with a stick, shoe 2 or even with a holy object, 
like the wooden shoe of the Madjdftb. 

It is easier to drive out devils when the bodily condition of the 
possessed person is at the lowest. 3 It is a common belief that the 
djinn prefer well-built, corpulent patients. This explains why the 
patients are fed so badly. Neglect of cleanliness leads to the same 
result. 4 

5. OATHS 

It is a widespread custom to call on God or a saint to witness 
and attest one’s affirmation, or to assert one’s innocence. This 
assurance is given by means of an oath in the name of a holy man, 
generally in his shrine, or in the name of God and in a shrine of 
some well Simple oaths in which the name of God alone is used, 
and which may be uttered on any occasion, are innumerable and 
will not be discussed. Simple oaths are so common that they are 
a part of the daily life of a peasant. 5 If he is telling a story or an 

i A demon in an important organ causes much more harm than in an 
unimportant one. Massaging a demon upwards may cause an irreparable weakness 
in the heart, eyes, tongue, brain, etc. 

5 See the case described in Aberglaube, pp. 117 f. 

3 This is an older belief; see at- Tuhfatu l-Mardiyah, p. 4. 

* See on this subject also Stephan, “Lunacy in Palestinian Folklore,” JPOS V 
pp. 1—16, on which the following remarks may be made:— It would have been 
more helpful if the original meanings and uses of all the synonyms on pp. 2 and 3 
had been given. — I do not think that “lunacy is considered as something divine" 
(p. 2). On the contrary it is at present regarded, as it used to be in Biblical times, 
as the work of Satan. Although madjd&b is used at present for a beginning lunacy, 
its real meaning is quite different from madjndn. — The real causes of lunacy 
following the writing of a sihir (and such sorcery is called sihir aswad), drinking 
of spirits (p. 6, footnotes 3, 4), or coitus nudus (p. 7) are nothing but the djinn 
and should not be put in another category. 

3 I will mention some of the most important simple aqs&m (pi. of qasam) 
which are much used in the daily life of the peasant. They belong to one of the 
following two categories: 

a) The name or an adjective of God, that of a welt or a sanctuary are connected 
with the oath, 

b) The yamin mentions some natural phenomena. 

The following examples will illustrate both kinds : 
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adventure and finds it necessary to emphasize a point, because some 
one may doubt his statement, he says u-haqq el-Hatjr d-Ahdar irmi 
ruJjt udjit, “By the truth (of the existence) of St. George I went 
and came (back).” Or, „By the truth and honor of the Prophet 


Ad a) 

<*JJl AlJlj 

aJJl ^ <UJt 5 

l Jjj ^ Lib 

J La 

Jj^iJlA I >bj 


jUaXJIj 

L_»x.-\.«aUj 

Ad b) 

A>y*H A-o ,yi (3*“^ 

UaJj Aslkl 

i jjLLJl* 

C^X\ } £L\ s^UI 3UI Sl^, 

ijjlAl Jjlll sLjk.j 
"A-Jbdl 

t_j i^Bl iij y .^r. 1 1 a 
Ur?.> U^iy cr* 

3U 1 V I La sU^.a 

liiy, L^y. ^ jib 

4 ?-» ,y cr* 3^.5 

(3 ^ kj yv^lUb 


By God and Mohammed, God’B apostle 
By God, and there is no one more powerful 
than God 

By the life of this branch (stick) and the wor- 
shipped God and the Prophet David 
By the living cross 

By the truth of the Mohammedan direction of 
prayer 

By the truth of this church and those (i. e. saints) 
abiding in it 

By the door of this East (i. e. by the direction 
of the sunrise) which is the prayer direction 
of the Christians (the direction of burying 
Christian dead). 

By the Ka'beh 

By the honourable church of the Nativity 
By the Qoran 

By the beard of the Prophet 

By the truth of this sun’s disk (lit. small eye) 
which is going down in the west in obedience 
to her Lord 

By the life (here: existence) of this moustache 
By the existence of the water which purifies the 
living and the dead 

By the existence of che flowing water and the 
high heavens 

By the existence of this tree which drinks with 
its root, and which praises its Lord 
By the existence of this green carpet which 
grew dumb and deaf (i. e. quietly) from the 
earth 

By the truth of the One who knows how many 
leaves there are on this tree, and how many 
hairs on this animal. (The person while uttering 
this oath points to a tree and to an animal) 
taken from the written notes of my father. 


Some of these formulas 
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Moses I . . .” 1 These oaths are made in any place and need not be 
restricted to a sanctuary. It is customary to use the name of a local 
or an important outside weli. All oaths made in a mdsam of a 
saint, or in the neighbourhood of a sanctuary are performed in the 
name of the respective weli or prophet. 

More important are oaths made in the shrine itself. The causes 
for such an act are either major or minor ones. When a man is 
accused of having stolen something, but no direct proofs can be 
brought, he is asked by the accuser to go to a iveli and swear his 
innocence. The accused, followed by the accuser, enters the shrine. 
The former lifts up his hands and says: “By God, the Great 
(Almighty) 2 One who has no greater Power above Him, I have not 
stolen, nor even seen this she-mule, nor do I know who has taken 
her.” 3 The accuser must content himself with the oath and is 
regarded as having lost the case. The accuser may not trouble 
himself and the accused to go in such a case to a sanctuary. The 
accused may be allowed to turn his face in the direction of the 
appointed weli and swears to his innocence with uplifted hands. 

The principle el-yamin 'ala, niyet el-mhallif, “the oath is (to be 
fulfilled) according to the intention (resolution) of the one who 
requires the oath (from the other)”, has two meanings. First that 
the accuser has the right to appoint the sanctuary, the time and 
sometimes the part of the sanctuary on which the accused must 
place his hand while swearing (the tomb, the mihrab, the Qoran, 
etc.). In the second place the oath given by the accused is explained 
in the sense intended by the accuser. Wording which may express 
the truth only externally, but be essentially untrue, is a false oath. 
For example A is accused by B of having stolen his mare from the 
closed stable where it was fastened. A was actually the thief, having 
stolen the mare in company with C, B’s servant. C opened the 
stable, untied the mare and led it outside the premises of B where 
A was awaiting him. A then galloped off with it, and after selling 
the mare gave C his share. B suspects A and asks him to swear. 


‘ Udjah en-natt Musa . . . 

1 This is sometimes repeated three times. 

3 )) AhaLjlfc AA* Lo AJJ 

UJsA\ l^J jssij . 
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The latter says: “By God, the Almighty, I never entered the premises, 
unlocked the stable, untied the mare or took it away.” His oath is 
literally true, and B is obliged to accept it, but since he tried to 
cheat through the wording of the oath, God and the saint will 
punish him most severely. When the accused is ritually clean he 
enters the shrine, or if not he stands outside the door of the sanct- 
uary, facing the interior, and performs his oath. In the case of a 
holy cave one stands on the door. Many Bedouin of Transjordania 
step over the tomb of the well (yufSuq) and then swear. They think 
that the saint, who is already irritated by the contemptuous act of 
stepping over his tomb, will act the faster in punishing the accused 
if he has given a false oath. 

If the accused is guilty, but does not dare to acknowledge his 
fault openly, and is at the same time afraid of perjury, he may get 
out of his difficulty in the following way, told me by Sofiya of 
Turmus'aiya. The accused wears his garment turned inside out, 
fastening in it seven needles and carrying three silver bracelets in 
his pocket. All this is done secretly. With this protection he 
believes that no harm will befall him, even if he swears a false 
oath. He intends by such an act to acknowledge secretly to the 
man of God that he has committed the fault, but promises him to 
return the stolen things secretly or by some intermediary. 

When an accuser loses his case by a false oath of the accused, 
he tries to provoke the anger of the saint, believing that he can 
thus hasten the punishment of his guilty opponent. There are dif- 
ferent modes of provocation. He may hold with both hands the 
two ends of a mat of the sanctuary and swaying it up and down, 
thus shaking its dust on the accused, say: „0 my Lord, O Sef ed- 
Din, get me my right from this lying s6oundrel.” Sometimes the 
mats of the shrine are turned over with the words: “I turn the 
mats of el-Hauwas over on you, O scoundrel." 1 The mats remain 
upside down until a passer-by or the qaiym turns them back. 
Generally, however, they are not touched, until the person who in 
this way besought the saint for justice turns them over again himself. 
This is done when the relatives of the person who made a false 
oath beg for it. Turning the mats upside down is supposed to 


Qalabt 'alek husr el-ffauwds yd, zalim. 
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transfer the anger of the saint to the guilty person. These two acts, 
which are known as qcdb el-liusur may be performed not only when 
a person has perjured himself, but also whenever a person is unjustly 
oppressed. All believe that these acts will stimulate the saint to 
react at once in favor of the oppressed person . 1 In some parts the 
oppressed person goes to the sanctuary, and lying on the floor covers 
himself with a mat, or he places the sweepings of the shrine on the 
tomb. Both these acts are believed to irritate the saint, who will 
at once protect the one who has been maltreated . 2 

When an innocent person is accused and is thus forced to swear 
he feels himself injured by the suspicion directed at him, and tries 
in one of the following ways to make the saint avenge him. He 
throws a small handful (half or a quarter of a full hand) of qsarah 3 
on his opponent and says: Yamtnak yiqlib 'alek, “(the result of) the 
oath (which you have forced me to make) shall return upon you.” 
The accuser answers 4 “it will return on the liar .” 5 Others take 
stones or earth and throw them on the grave or on the maqam, 
thus arousing the spirit of the holy man to keep his maqam holy 
and clear of false accusations . 6 

Exceedingly rare is the custom of going to a sanctuary and binding 
on the headstone ( mstbeh ) a piece of cloth belonging to the oppressed 
person with the words tur yd Madjdub ft fulan iUi zalamni, “Attack 
So and So, who has oppressed me, O M.” This custom is practiced, 
as far as I know, only by women of Der Ghassaneh . 7 

A last resort to show one’s innocence and demand revenge from 
God is to turn a mashaf (Qoran) upside down, saying to the accuser: 
haiy qafbet mashaf 'alek, “Behold a Qoran is turned on you.” 

While the simple oaths ( yman ' urdah ) for small crimes which we 
have treated may be made at any welt, more solemm ones ( yman 


* Der Ghassaneh. 

2 Both these customs I heard from people of Abu Ghos. 

3 Qsarah is the plaster coating of the walls of the rooms. 

4 Arab, yiqlib aid l-kddib. 

3 The accuser and accused, who came the same way, return separately by 
different roads. 

3 If the accused is a descendant of a saint and is innocent, he tries to irritate 
the saint by putting filth on the tomb or by shouting that the saint is asleep, 
powerless or indifferent (cf. 1 Kings 18 27). 

7 Heard from 0. el-Barghuti. 
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mughalla?) for major crimes like murder, 1 rape 2 and hadjseh 3 have 
to be performed in the shrine of an important saint. Mansur of 
Lifta assured me that a well Mir (or nizq), “a nervous, irritable 
well” should be chosen, since he will punish a liar at once. 4 In such 
important cases it is not the accuser, but the judge who orders that 
such an oath be made in case no absolute proofs can be brought 
of the defendant’s guilt. The judge— if he is unable to go himself— 
sends representatives to report the result. The oath of the accused 
must be seconded by a notable and sanctioned by three others. 5 

We have seen that all oathsj taken in a sanctuary, are made in 
the name of God and not in that of a prophet. The name of the 
latter may be mentioned in some cases after that of God, but no 
important oath is ever made in the name of a saint alone. Fridays 
and Mondays are generally chosen for an important oath. The latter 
day is selected because it is said that the Prophet was born on a 
Monday. 

The material given in the foregoing section shows the great honour 
and fear of the saints. Few indeed dare to make a false oath in a 
shrine, for the vengeance of the saints is most severe. This revenge 
may show itself in him, his family, his property, or his animals. 
Story after story is told to illustrate this point. In some cases — as 
with el-weli Shab ed-Din of Saffa — the man of God marks the houses 
of those who make a false oath. Early in the morning they may 
find the corpse of some animal in front of the door. If no such a 
thing is found, everybody knows that the oath was a true one. 

6. VOWS 

The practice of incurring voluntary obligations to a deity on 
fulfilment of certain conditions, such as deliverance from disease, 
death, or danger, success in enterprises, bestowal of an heir, and 
the like, is of extremely ancient date and common in all systems of 
religion. There are many references in the Bible dealing with vows, 

i Ar. damm. 

3 Ar. hadjseh is the entrance of a respectable house by a stranger, either for 
robbery or for adultery. 

4 All those I asked corroborated this statement. 

3 See also 0. el-Barghufi’s paper, JPOS II, 51. 
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which fact shows us how widespread this practice was. The prophet 
Mohammed gave some rules concerning it in the Qoran, as well as 
in the Ha,dit Vows as they are performed at present have kept 
most of their ancient features. 1 This custom is still found among 
the peasants as well as among the town-dwellers, among Moham- 
medans and Christians, rich and poor. All believe in its necessity, 
its efficacy and its sure blessing. Every difficulty or misfortune in 
the daily life of the Oriental brings him nearer to his God and to 
the saints. And holding that these holy men are nearer God than 
himself, and nearer him than God is, he believes that they are able 
to help him. He tries to get their protection, favour and help; 
and believes that he will be more successful if the saints are rewarded 
by him. Therefore he promises one or more saints an offering, to 
be given in his or their names and in their honour. 

Opportunities for making vows are innumerable: in sickness, in 
the case of the journey of a friend, when bad news about an absent 
member of the family is received, when a woman is barren, during 
a bad agricultural year, in the face of impending danger, repeated 
loss of children, difficult labour, infectious disease of cattle, etc. 
Among all these causes sickness is the most important and most 
vows are paid in connection with it. Many saints are called upon 
for help. The father, mother, wife, brothers, sisters, children, other 
relations or even friends of the sick make the vows. Usually each 
of them calls on a different saint, thus ensuring the help of all the 
most important saints. In case the condition of the sick men allows, 
he himself will promise an offering. The value of the offering varies 
more or less according to the importance of the sick person in the 
family. The father, husband or the only son are generally the most 
privileged in this respect. The wife, daughters, or old women of 
the family come last. I witnessed the following occurrence which 
illustrates the above excellently, as described in Aberglaube, p. 70. 
Abb Amin el-Bethni, the eldest member of his liamuleh 2 fell sick 
with pneumonia. He had such a severe relapse that the course of 
the disease was greatly prolonged. When one day his condition got 

t Kahle, PJB VIII, pp. 148 ff. ; Canaan, Aberglaube, pp. 70 ff. ; Jaussen, Doutte, 
Curtiss, passim. 

1 HamUleh is the “family” in the wide sense, almost “clan,” while the narrower 
meaning is expressed by ‘eleh. 


9* 
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very critical and I explained the matter to his brothers and relatives, 
one of his brothers vowed that he would give thirty francs 1 worth 
of candles to the sanctuary of Abraham (Hebron), to the Mosque 
of Omar (Jerusalem), and to Moses. At the same time he begged 
the Almighty God to heal his brother and to inflict the disease 
instead upon his own young son, who was eight months old . 2 He 
was even ready to lose his child, if the Almighty would save his 
brother . 3 A second brother vowed a dtnhah for the wdi Zetfin 
(Betflnia), and a second sheep as a Satliah (picnic) for his friends 
and relatives. The wife promised Nebi Samw^l a sheep, while the 
sick man himself promised to offer a sheep and a “basket” of rice 4 
to Abraham. The other relatives made smaller vows. According 
to Palestinian Arabic belief God is the Almighty One, who stands 
higher than all saints. If He chooses He is able to do every thing, 
possible and impossible. This is the Qoranic teaching. But the 
saints are preferred. They are easier of access and stand nearer to 
men — as they all were once human beings. At the same time they 
know human needs, ailments and weaknesses very well. Therefore 
the belief in them and the fear of them has spread so widely among 
the Palestinians that gradually they have taken the place of God. 
People look at them as minor deities, nor do I doubt that in many 
places superstition has elevated them to a rank equal to that of 
God. This is the reason why nearly all vows are made to saints 
and not to God. The number of saints to whom vows are brought 
is innumerable. Generally the local welts are preferred, but very 
often others are thought of, either because they are prophets and 
thus favourites of the Almighty, or because they have gradually 
gained through their miracles the complete confidence of the peasants. 
Even in one and the same village, where there are several awliya, 
one of them enjoys the greatest popularity, since he is believed to 

i Twenty francs or one pound are called nerah or lerah. The difference between 
a French, an English, an Egyptian or a Turkish pound is expressed by adding 
the name of the nation, fransawiyeh, ingliziyeh. 

1 The baby fell sick a few days later. — The mother said bdb es-samd kdn mafttih, 
“the gate of heaven was open,” i. e., when the father expressed his wish God 
heard it at once. This idiom is always used when a desire is quickly fulfilled. 

s Such a desire is not called a nidr, but a da'ueh (a curse). 

4 Quffet ruzz = 100 kg (33 rotl). 
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be more powerful than the others. This is why, inspecting several 
shrines of the same locality, we observe that some are cleaner, better 
kept and richer than others. Besides the great prophets, like Moses, 
Abraham, David, Christ, Rubin (Reuben), Samuel, Saleh, etc., who 
are more highly thought of than the rest, there are some welis like 
the Badriyeh, Salman el-Farsi, el-Qafrawani, 1 etc., who enjoy a wide 
reputation. 

Some saints do not like to see a woman entering their sanctuaries 
even to fulfil a vow made in their name. This is especially true of 
Mar Saba. Some women of the Greek Church therefore never make 
offerings to him, since he will not allow any of them to enter his 
sanctuary. The following story will illustrate this belief. 2 A Russian 
lady, who had offered him a golden lamp, wished to bring it herself. 
She wore male clothes, entered the church of the convent unrecog- 
nized and placed the lamp in front of his picture. Some unseen 
power threw the lamp away and spilled the oil. Ev6ry time the 
lamp was replaced, it was thrown still further away. The astonished 
raiys (head of the convent), who observed all what was happening, 
searched for the reason, and as soon as he found out that the offerer 
was a distinguished woman, he begged her to leave the convent, 
assuring her that Mar Saba does not accept any offerings from 
women, but even prohibits females from entering the convent. 3 

Yows are not only made to sanctuaries where a maqant and a 
tomb are found, but every other shrine combination which we have 
studied enjoys this privilege. Naturally what is vowed to these 
shrines — stones, caves, trees, . springs, etc. —is as a rule much inferior 
to what is offered to the aribiyd. Offerings to supposed holy stones, 
trees, waters, etc., are another connecting link with primitive religions. 


1 El-Qatrawani is situated on the top of a mountain, amidst a small group 
of oak trees, which grow between the remains of a ruin, with several cisterns. 
The shrine is composed of one room with two domes. The shrine is composed 
of one room with two domes. The tomb is supposed to be in a cave below the 
building. A heap of iid (see below) was placed in the N. E. corner of the room. 
To the west of the sanctuary one finds the tomb of his servant. 

2 Related to me by Imm Elias of Jerusalem. 

s Therefore the women of the Greek Orthodox congregation work on his feast 
day, saying that since he does not like them they will not honour him, 
‘umruh la t'aiyad. 
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Vows may even be made to living persons. Generally these 
priviliged men belong to one of the following classes: 

1. The descendants of a holy man. A thorough examination 
of the present awliycL shows that some of them are recent and that 
their descendants are still living. Cases in point are hadj 'Obeid,' 
'Abdallah 2 and irdjal Sufah. 3 To the living sons of the awliya 
simple things are promised ( tunbak , 4 djadjih, b job,® etc.). 

2. Sehs of a tariqah or who are considered as especially pious, 
as es-seh Abb Halaw^. 

3. Servants of a shrine or a priest. Vows of this class are 
especially made by Christians. The following case illustrates this 
type. A man of Djifna whose son was sick vowed: “0 St. George, 
if my child gets well I shall offer curtains 7 (lit. cloths) for your 
chjjreh and a vestment for the priest.” 8 

4. To mentally abnormal men. In 'En 'Arik there used to live 
an insane 9 man who was silent most of the time and walked only 
backwards. Not only the inhabitants of this village but also those 
of the surrounding places considered him a tveli- They thought that 
by his behaviour one could foretell the future of the village. If he 
shouted during the night, rain fell, and if he ran aimlessly to and 


t In 'En Karim. The maqtim, which is at the same time a dj&mi' with a 
medaneh, is inside the village. Adjacent to the shrine there is a fruit garden. 
Anybody who takes a cutting from these trees and plants it, finds that it will 
not grow. 

3 West of eS-iSh Ghet (near Der Ghassaneh). His maqam was originally a 
cave which was changed into a small room with cloisters in front. The tomb of 
his wife (es-SlaJuyeh) is beside his. His family all belong to Dar Mustafa Saniur 
(0. S. Barghuti). 

3 The maqam is situated on the top of a hill to the west of Der Ghassaneh, 
and contains three tombs for the male (el-Madjdub, Ibrahim and ‘Ali) and two 
female (daughters of el-Madjdub) descendants. Outside the maqam there are 
four other tombs, one for ei-Sehah Salhah arid the other for her maid Hanur. 
I owe this information to 0. S. Barghuti. 

* Tobacco used in the argileh. 

3 A hen. 

« A cloth. 

7 The “curtain” is a thin (if possible a silky) cloth which is hung over the 
pictures. 

3 It is the official suit carried by the priest in the church. 

8 Eight years ago he was living; I do not know whether he is still alive. 
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fro they knew that haiyaleh 1 “gendarmerie” were approaching the 
village to collect the taxes. Women used to vow him a hen in 
case one of their family was sick. A few hairs of this saint’s head 
were always taken when the hen was presented, and with these hairs 
the patient was fumigated . 2 

Sometimes vows are made to objects or places which are not 
connected with a known saint. As soon as a spontaneous, miraculous 
sign is supposed to have been observed by someone, the place is 
regarded as inhabited by some supernatural power, probably pious 
men of unknown origin ( sullali ) to whom vows may then be made. 
The following example is a good illustration of this. To the left of 
the carriage road 3 leading from Jerusalem to Kolonia and opposite 
the last house of Lifta (situated some distance from the main village 
and directly below the carriage road) there is a cave in which some 
peasants of Lifta 4 used to live during the summer months. During 
its stay in this cave the family lost one member after the other. 
Once the father of the family noticed a mysterious light in the cave, 
which made clear to him that this place was inhabited by some 
superhuman power who had punished him for having defiled its 
habitation. At once he moved from the spot and vowed to offer a 
sheep and to light an oil lamp once a week . 8 

There is another set of vows which have no connection with the 
types described hitherto, in which offerings are made to objects 
which are not associated with any holy man, holy place or sacred 
object. The best illustration is the following custom: Sterile women 
who go to the mdsam of el-Husen, near Ascalon, take a bath in the 
sea and promise: “If I become pregnant, O sea, I shall kill a sheep 
in your honour .” 6 In the mdsam, of the next year a woman who had 
received the blessing of motherhood kills the sheep on the shore, in 

• People were very much frightened when gendarmerie came to a village, 
since the soldiers gathered the taxes heartlessly, imposing many unnecessary 
expenses upon the villagers. 

2 Cf. Aberglaube, p. 72, n. 5. 

3 The place is called el-JJomeh. 

i The same family which lives now in the house opposite the cave. 

5 The same may be said about ei-Seh Husen (near ed-Dahriyeh) where one 
night a light was observed under the sidr tree. At once the tree was regarded 
as growing in the site of a well and a small maq&m was built. 

8 In hbilt ya bahr la-adbahlak haruf. 
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such a way that the blood flows into the sea, and throwing the 
saqat 1 of the sheep into the sea she exclaims: 2 “Take your vow, 0 
sea.” 3 Although such customs are really very rare, they carry us 
back to past ages when the sea was honoured and worshipped as a 
divinity. 

A connecting link between the two last antagonistic groups, i. e., 
between objects and places which have no religious tinge at all, 
and those which are directly connected with saints, are places where, 
according to local belief, dervish music or prayers have been heard, 
a greenish light seen, or burning incense smelled. The discoverer 
of such a place makes the first vow. A good illustration of this 
belief is given by the story of Djum'ah (above pp. 59f). 

In closing this, section we may draw attention to the two following 
points: 

1. In many cases vows are made to God without mentioning any 
saint. 4 “If my child gets well, O God, I shall slay a sheep for you.” 
In such a case the sheep may be slain in any place and the meat 
be given to the poor. Vows to God are becoming less and less 
frequent. 

2. Most of the Mohammedans I asked, assured me that it is an 
irreligious act to make a vow in the name of a saint. Every thing 
comes from the Almighty and must be offered therefore in his name. 
llll Viynder Id-wali min dim dikr allah sarat dbihtu ftiseh, “Whoever 
makes a vow to a well without mentioning God, his sheep becomes 
a carcass.” A dead beast is, of course, not accepted either by God 
or by a saint, and should not be eaten by men. 5 The only correct 
formulas are of the following type: in tdb ibni yd allah ilak yd 
Hauwd § . . ., “If my child gets well, 0 God, you will have, O 
Hauwa? . . .” This principle is followed more rigidly by the Bedouin 
than by the peasants, as is well illustrated in the formula recited 
when a dbihah is killed by a Bedouin. He says: minnak u ilak yd 


1 Saqat means the head, intestines, extremities, lungs and other internal organs. 
It will be described more fully later on. 

2 Hod nidrak yd bahr. 

3 Cf. Aberglaube, pp. 75, 76. 

4 In tab itfiii yd alldh la-adbahlak hardf. 

5 Qoran. 
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alldh, adjr u tawab 1 la-saiydna Musa alldh akbar, “It is from Thee 
and to Thee, O God; reward and recompense for our lord Moses; 
God is great.” 2 This is a religious rule, but popular religion is in 
many ways hostile to the religion of the Qoran and the Bible. 

The formulas used in making a vow are different. Usually the 
word nidr, “vow,” is used: nidrun 'alaiy yd nabi Musa in tab ibni 
la-aqaddimlak haruf “A vow (is) upon me, 0 prophet Moses; if ray 
son gets well I shall offer you a sheep.” The word nidr may be 
omitted: “0 my lady Badriyeh, I owe you a jar of oil, if my son 
returns healthy from America.” A third form is: in tab ahuy la- 
aduMdk ianiaih t&luh yd Haclr d-Ahdar , “If my brother is cured I 
will light you, O Hadr el-Ahdar, a candle of his length.” 3 

All these vows are known officially as ndfir tnuqaiyadeh , 4 “bound 
vows,” i. e., vows bound by a condition, which must be executed. 
There are vows belonging to another class, namely, nudbr mutlaqah, 
“free (general) vows,” in which no condition binds the fulfilment of 
the vow: ilak 'alaiy yd rasul alldh an asum sahren, “I impose upon 
myself for thy sake, O Apostle of God, the obligation of fasting two 
months.” In some parts of Palestine special expressions are used 
when vowing an animal; they will be described below. A beautiful 
formula is expressed in the following verse, which is recited by a 
mother visiting St. George’s church with her two children, and asking 
him to keep them alive: 

Td Hadr d-Ahclar 'alek el-yom tereni 
wahad imreiyS u wahad imkahhal d-'eni 
nidrun 'alaiya in 'aMi hal-itneni 
la-adbah dabaih u aqaddim lal-Hadr deni . s 

0 Hadr Ever Green, two birds come to you; 

The one with feathers (i. e., well-grown), the other with darkened 
eyes (i. e., still very young). 

1 These two words well express a very important fact in dabdyh, namely, that 
they are made for the benefit of the saint to whom they are offered. 

2 Heard from a Bedouin of the 'Idwan tribe. 

* At times a very indefinite promise is made: ilak ’alaiy yd mar Mihayl in 
miii ibni Mi biytla' min nafsi, “I vow to you, O St. M., if my son walks, what 

1 will give you." 

1 Ibn Rusd, Biddyatu l-Mudjtahid ua Nihdyatu l-Muqtasid, vol. I, pp. 341, etc. 
s Bet Djala. 
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I take as a vow upon myself, if these two remain alive, 

I shall offer sacrifices and pay my dues to Haijr. 1 
Another verse of this sort used also by Christians is: 

Yd 'Adrd Mariam hanr e$-8am zunndrik 
nidrun 'alaiya in adju l-ghuyab la-ahtddjik. 2 

0 Virgin Mary, the silk of Damascus (I will give as) your belt; 

1 vow that if those absent come back, I shall need you (i. e., I shall 

fulfil my promise). 

At times the person who is in great difficulty goes to a sanctuary, 
prays with devotion, begs for help, makes a vow and writes it on 
the wall of the shrine. In this way he binds himself doubly, while 
the well is reminded continually by the writing. In the maqdm of 
eS-Mh 'OkaSeh 1 found the following writing, which is an excellent 
illustration of this custom: “I intrust to this place my testimony, 
that there is no God but Allah and Mohammed is God’s apostle. 

0 my lord 'OkaSeh, if Ahmad the son of Hadidjeh the son of 
Zakaria goes out of the jail wit” God’s help and your help, I will 
bring to you, 0 my lord '6. three oqiyeh (ca. 750 gm.) of oil, and 

1 shall come to visit you. Pray to your God (to hear my prayer), 
O my lord '0 . . .” 

In offering the promised vow one of the following expressions may 
be used: adjak nidrak yd . . ., “Your vow has come to you, O . . .;” 
Md dbihtak yd . . ., “take your sacrifice, 0 . . haiy 8am’ tah yd . . ., 
“Here is your candle, 0 . . .” 

V ows may be made at any time. In some parts the night is 
chosen (Beni Zed). 3 Thus a woman, whose child is dangerously ill, 
and who is therefore in great anxiety, chooses the night, if possible 

> Another verse which is more a prayer than a vow is: 
yd alldh yd saiyd 
toil-walad uheiyd 
tin&il Ind waladnd 

zaiy md naialt el- If adrd min yad el-huff dr. 

0 God, 0 Lord, 

The boy is the only son; 

Deliver us our son, 

As you delivered el-g&dra from the hands of the infidels. 

2 Bet Djala. 

3 This belief is sometimes also found in other parts of Palestine. 
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shortly after midnight. She goes out of the house to speak directly 
with her God. Uncovering her chest, 1 and lifting up her arms she 
makes a vow. Sometimes she goes entirely naked 2 and implores the 
Almighty or some saint for help, promising him an offering. It is 
believed that at such a time— when all human beings are at rest 3 — 
the angels fill the atmosphere and hear human wishes better than 
in the day time. 4 They carry them to heaven at once and bring 
them to the desired saint. 5 

Whoever makes a vow must keep it: kullu nidrin fard, “every 
vow is an obligation.” Both Bible® and Qoran 7 give special rules 
for the fulfilment. The sooner a promise is carried out the better. 
The saints sometimes remind a man who has not kept his promise. 
A peasant promised e$-&8h Ibrahim® an offering. As a long period 
passed without an attempt on the part of the man to carry out his 
obligation, the saint appeared to him in a dream and warned: “Pay 
your vow at once; if you are unable to do all that you have promised, 
bring part of it” Generally the awlia are not so gracious, but are 
greatly irritated by such conduct and will punish the culprit severely. 
A woman vowed to give eS-seh Husen 9 an offering and did not 
keep her word. The angry well threw a bannay 10 on her and she 
had a miscarriage. Some think that saints try to remind a man 
who has not fulfilled his promise in a gentle, but sometimes also in 
a severe way. Thus when the clothes of a person are caught in 


■ A sign of humiliation. 

1 The strongest sign of humiliation.- 

3 Even nature and some spirits are thought to sleep during the night; there- 
fore a person should never drink from standing water without first saying: 
itnabbahl ya moiy ma tcirdik illd l- atian, “Wake up, 0 water, only the thirsty 
one has approached you to drink.” 

* It is said that the noise of human beings disturbs the angels, therefore the 
night-prayer is the one best heard. 

5 Some days are always preferred to others for prayers, vows, etc. Among 
them are lelatu 1-Qadr, lelat 'Arafat, l. *Asurah, etc. (ei-iefe ‘Abd el-Madjid 'All, 
At-Tuhfatu l-Mardiyah fil-Ahbdr el- Maqdisiyah, p. 50). 

* Num. 8 is- 16 , 30 s; Deut. 25 23; Ps. 22 26 , 50 14, 66 is, 116 M and is. 

i Surah V, 1; IX, 76. 

> This welt is the brother of ei-Seh §u'eb. Both have their shrines near Bet 
Djibnn. Ibrahim is situated in a ruin bearing his name. Quite near to him is 
JJirbet Santa Banna. 

> In *En *Arik, the spring near his shrine bears his name. 

A large unhewn stone (lit. an unhewn stone which can be used in building). 
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thistles or if he gets sick, he may be asked by his friends , 1 “Have 
you bound yourself by a promise, which you have not yet fulfilled ?” 2 

It is often posssihle — in case a man is unable to fulfil his promise 
exactly — to change some part of it or to substitute another for it. 

If for example, somebody vows a sheep, it is of course preferable to 

sacrifice it at the saint’s shrine, but if he is unable to go himself 
he may send money to the qaiym or to a friend, who will buy the 
animal and offer it in his name. The sheep may even be slain in 
the village in the name of the prophet. 

Or in case a woman promises to walk barefoot to a sanctuary 
and tries to do it but is unable to continue the journey for some 
physical reason, she may be released of her promise by doing some- 
thing else, or by offering a sum of money in the name of the saint, 
giving it to the poor or depositing it at the shrine. The prophet 
Mohammed is reported to have said : 3 “Whoever promises to walk 
to a place and cannot do it, is not permitted to fulfil his vow .” 4 

Whenever a person can not fulfil his vows, he goes to a seh and 

asks for advice; he is generally told how to change his vow and 
what to offer as a substitute. It is a wide-spread belief among people 
of Palestine that, while every nidr may be replaced by another, a 
vow of fasting a certain number of days or weeks (besides Ramadan) 
can not be changed. This vow can not be “bought ” 5 in any way. 
According to the regulations, of the Old Testament every vow could 
be changed to payment of money except a sacrificial animal . 6 

It very often happens that during the fulfilment of a promise one 
binds himself to continual offerings. A father promised the prophet 
Moses once that if his only son, who was badly sick, should get well 

* An accident is believed to be a particularly strong reminder. 

3 Every one who is reminded in one of the above mentioned ways will at once 
say : lazirn nidrak ysalak ya . . ., “Your vow, 0 . . . will surely reach you." 

3 The Mohammedan theologians have discussed the subject of vows very 
minutely in their books. I shall mention only the following question which may 
happen often in the daily life. Is a person allowed to bind himself to abstain 
from allowed things ( mubahat)‘i Yes, is the answer, except that the matrimonial 
duties should never be neglected. 

4 Man nadara an yamii limahallin walan yastati an yaquma bihi fald yadjdzu 
an yukmila nidruhu maSyan. 

3 Often the expression “bought,” iitara, is used; iStara nidruh ibmit qiri, 
“he bought his vow with 100 piastres,” i. e., he offered this sum instead of his vow. 

3 See Zeller, Biblisches Worterbuch I, 453. 
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he would give him a sheep. While the father — after the recovery 
of the child — was offering the sheep at the shrine of the prophet, 
he exclaimed, 1 “Here is your vow, O Interlocutor of God, and if you 
keep my son" well I tow you a sheep every year.” Not only Moham- 
medans but also Christians may bind themselves in such a way. 

Most of the vows are not expensive, but some are really costly. 
A man of Abb Dis who fell sick during his stay in America and 
became badly ill, vowed: 2 “If I return to my family in perfect health, 
0 God, I shall build a minaret for the mosque of my village.” He 
got well and as soon as he returned to his country he built the 
minaret in question. 3 Another more expensive promise was that of 
a 5e/i of the family el-Imam (Jerusalem). 4 During his last sickness 
he promised: „If I get well, O Prophet of God (Mohammed), I will 
build a djcimi' with a minaret. But in case I die I beg you, 0 my 
relatives, to clothe forty orphans in my name.” 

The things which may be vowed are so numerous that it appears 
impracticable to give them in one list. They may be divided accord- 
ing to the sort of vows into 1. material offerings, 5 and 2. work 
promised. But a better classification is the following, which arranges 
them according to their purposes: 

1. Things which serve directly for the upkeep of the maqam 

a) Offerings which serve to preserve and to beautify the sanctuary 

b) Material for repairs 

c) Personal work 

2. Vows of food made in the name of a saint and offered (mostly) 

in his shrine. The shrine derives no direct benefit from the 

offering, but the poor receive a part in most cases 

a) Animal sacrifices 

b) Qurhan , walimeh lil-lah 

c) Meatless food 

1 Haiy nidrak yd Kalim Alldh u ilak alaiy bill saneh har&f in halletti ibni 
taiyb. 

1 In irdji't bis-salameh la-yali yd Alldh la-abni medaneh ladjdmi baladi. 

3 The story was told me by his cousin. 

4 See Aberglaube, p. 74. 

» It should be noted that although most of the things found in a shrine are 
donations having their origin in vows, there are still other things which were 
the property of the ieh himself. The rosary and the spear belong to this category. 
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3. Offerings given to needy persons in the name of the well 

a) Poor, sick, rarely for hospitals 

b) Orphans and widows 

c) Prisoners 

4. Religious vows 

5. Bodily chastisements and vows to be fulfilled on the body of 
the vower or the person vowed for 

6. Vows having no connection at all with any holy person or 
shrine, and not made for the poor 

7. Offerings for the dead 

I. Things which serve for the upkeep of the maqam 

Things vowed and offered to a saint which serve directly for the 
upkeep, decoration or repair of the shrine, make by far the greatest 
number of all vows. Most of the offerings which belong to this 
group are so simple and cheap that even the poorest peasant is able 
to offer something. This is the reason for their popularity. 

a) Offerings which are used to maintain and to beautify the shrine 

The two most important elements of this category — oil and 
incense — enjoy now, as among the ancient Orientals, a special favour. 
Olive oil is vowed and offered more than anything else. Peasants 
and townsmen, Christians and Mohammedans, rich and poor vow oil, 
and it may be offered to any sort of sanctuary. The olive tree 
— Sadjaret en-niir , 1 “the tree of light,” as it is called in the Qoran — 
is regarded as holy. It shows its supernatural power by its animation. 
The best example of this is the zdtunet en-nabi 2 with the Moham- 
medans, and the following belief among Christians. The olive trees 
kneel down in the night of the feast of the Holy Cross, because it 
is thought that the heavens open on this very night. 3 A peasant of 
Bethlehem told me the following story. One night he lost his mule. 
He looked through the dark night in vain for his animal, but as he 
was searching in an olive grove, he observed that the ground was 


i Some data relating to this subject have already been noted. 

3 Of. Aberglaube , p. 87. 

3 Mohammedans believe that heaven opens once every year in lelatu 1-Qadr. 
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covered with branches of trees. He did not trust his own eyes, and 
as he could not find any explanation, he tore off a piece of his 
garment and fastened it to a branch, marking the place at the same 
time in order to find it early the next day and to investigate this 
mystery in broad day-light. .Returning home he related the occur- 
rence to his relatives. Nobody could account for this fact. An old 
man, sitting in the corner, shook his head piously and reminded all 
that this night was the night of the feast of the Holy Cross, 1 in 
which all the trees kneel reverently down before their master. The 
peasant went next day to the scene of his nightly adventure and 
saw all the trees standing erect while the piece of cloth, which he 
had fastened on a branch, floated high up in the air on the top of 
the tree. 2 

The Qoran 3 and the Bible mention oil and the olive tree very 
often. According to Siirah XCV, 1, God swears 4 by this tree and 
therefore it is called eS-Sadjarali el-mubarakeh, “the blessed tree.” 
It was given to Adam and Eve after their expulsion from Paradise, 
and it was the first plant which appeared after the flood. 5 The 
Arabs say that Adam had a very bad skin trouble. He begged the 
Almighty for help, and God sent the angel Gabriel with an olive 
sprig. The angel ordered Adam: “take this sprig, plant it and 
prepare from its fruit an oil which will cure all diseases except 
poisoning.” 6 The peasants of Palestine swear sometimes by the olive 
tree saying: wiliyat Sadjret en-nur, “By the life of the Tree of Light." 7 
Oil is still used to light private houses, as well as churches, mosques 
and sanctuaries. It still enjoys the same popularity in popular 
medicine, religious ceremony and magic procedure, as it used to in 
the ancient Orient. 8 

i According to local superstition some plants (tid mes) have a better pro- 
phylactic and curative action if cut on a special day. The 27 th of Ramadan 
enjoys this renown. 

s On the Ascension day of the Virgin the trees are also supposed to kneel down. 

3 Surah XVI, 11; XXIV, 35; LXXX, 29; XCV, 1; VI, 99 and 141. 

3 Siirah XCV, 1; XXIV, 35. 

* Fahr er Razi VI, 174; Gen. 8 u. 

c Ddiratu l-Madrif, IX, 338. 

7 Another form is u-haqq man d&r ez-zet fiz-zetdn , “By that One (God) who 
put the oil in the olives.” 

8 Oil is used in the Bible very often to express power, joy, light, life and 
wisdom. 
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This oil — which is always zet zetun 1 * (olive oil) and never syridj 
(sesame oil) — is used for the small oil lamps, which will be described 
below. According to the ability of the person vowing, a djarrah,' 1 
half a djarrah, a rati, or a qazazeh (also called a qannineh, a bottle 
of 800 — 1000 ccm.) are promised. Very often the quantity is not 
specified and many fellahin offer only a partly filled bottle. In 
villages far from cities an ibriq (jug) of oil is given instead of a 
qannineh. The vessels in which the oil 3 is taken are left in the 
sanctuary. This is the reason why we find dozens of such bottles 
or jugs scattered about a typical shrine. Good examples of this 
practice are qvbbet el-Arb'in, eS-Selj 'Anbar, el- Azerat, es-Sidri, etc. 
In el-Badriyeh (Sarafat) there are two large jars quite full of oil. 4 
Empty bottles, broken jars and jugs are not removed from the shrine, 
and thus we meet with a lot of potsherds scattered in the place. 
In large viaqams the one who vows gives the oil to the haddam of 
the shrine and tells him plainly that it belongs to the saint, and 
that it should be used exclusively in the shrine. Qimt en-nidr min 
raqbati uhattetuh fi raqhatak, “I have removed the vow from my neck 
(i. e. I remove all obligations from myself) and place it on your neck 
(and impose it on you).” Everybody believes that if such an offering 
is not used in the shrine of the saint, the well will punish the 
servant of the shrine and not the one who pays the vow. Expres- 
sions like the above are especially common among Christians who 
have vowed an offering to a prophet or welt whose shrine is in 
Mohammedan hands: Nebi Musa, Nebi Dahfid, Ibrahim el-Halil, 5 etc. 

1 Also called zet hilu. Petroleum is zet kdz, and not zet murr, as Kahle states 
in PJB Vm, 139. ’ 

1 A djarrah contains from 5-7 rail, according to the different districts of Palestine. 

3 The following story will illustrate the belief that olive oil strengthens the 
body more than melted butter ( samneh ). A wife had a son of her own and a 
step son. Both were shepherds. Every day before they drove the animals into 
the fields she gave her own son — who was always preferred — bread and samneh, 
while the other received nothing but bread dipped in oil. After finishing their 
meals both used to wipe their hands by rubbing them on their sticks. The stick 
of the son was soon hollowed out by weevils, while that of his step-brother 
became gradually harder and stronger. (Taken from the written notes of my 
father, Rev. B. Canaan.) 

* Not all the oil found in a shrine comes from offerings. In large maqdms 
some of it comes from the waqf of the well or from the department of religious 
endowments ( dairat el-auqdf). 

3 Heard from a woman of Taiybeh and from Imm Elyas. 
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Two customs must still be mentioned in this connection. Very 
often a person takes a vow to offer a quantity of oil every year to 
a wdi, “I will give you, 0 Seh Salman el-Farsi a rati of olive oil 
every year if you cure my son.” Although this custom may be 
followed with any offering, it is more common with oil. Many 
peasants take some oil with them as a present every time they go 
to visit the shrine, even if they are not bound by a vow. In such 
cases half a bottle only is presented. It is believed that this act 
pleases the saint, who favours the giver. When I visited 'Esawiyeh 
I asked the Seh 1 Mohammed 'Ali to send somebody to guide me to 
s eh 'Anbar. The young lad brought a bottle half filled with oil and 
placed it in the maqam. On my question whether he or one of his 
relatives had made a vow to offer oil, he answered: “No, but every 
time we come to the neighbourhood of the well, we bring some oil 
with us.” 

Most of those who offer oil take with them a match box (Hint 
kcibrit or kahhateh) and leave it there. Thus opportunity is given to 
every visitor to light the oil lamps. A great number of full and 
empty boxes are found in the taqat of some shrines. 

It is expected that every one fulfils his promise exactly, since the 
saint takes every vow at its exact wording. Thus a larger offering 
than was mentioned in a vow may not be accepted by the wdi. 
A very poor widow, whose only child was badly ill promised, in her 
excited state and without knowing what she was uttering: yd Hadr 
ed-Djerid in tab ibni la-aqaddimlak zet fi qiSret bedah, “0 St George, 
if my son gets well, I shall offer you oil in an egg-shell.” As soon 
as her child recovered, she hastened with a pitcher of oil to fulfil 
her vow. She filled the oil lamp which hung in front of St. Georges 
picture, but an unseen power tilted the lamp and the oil was spilled. 
The same thin g happened every time the lamp was filled. The priest 
who observed this unexplicable happening asked the woman, “What 
was your promise?” And when she told him, he answered very 
earnestly: “The saint accepts only what is due him, and not a 
grain i 2 more.” 3 

i Seh here does not mean loeli but “old man.” 

i In Arabic they use the word qamhah, “grain of wheat” also in this sense. 

s Related by Abu Elyas, Jerusalem. 


10 
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The oil presented is used only to light the oil lamps. Indications 
regarding the use of oil taken from the lamps of sanctuaries will be 
given later. Since olive oil is not so abundant in Transjordania, 
melted butter {samneh) 1 takes its place in vows and for lighting 
lamps in shrines. Candles {Sami', pi. of Sam' ah) and kerosene oil 
(kaz or zet k&z) are also vowed. In the case of candles not only 
the number but very often the quality and the length are specified. 2 
“O Nebi Mftsa if I find my boy in good health, I will light you 
a candle of wax of his length.” 3 Sami nahl 4 are finer than tallow 
candles and are more fitting as offerings. The length of candles is 
specified only in cases where children are sick. When no specification 
is made the following expression is used, yd . . . la-adwilak Sami ah, 
“0 . . ., I shall light you a candle.” Sometimes the weight of the 
candles is specified. In el-Badriyeh heaps of such candles may be 
seen, 5 mostly offered by Christians of Bet Djala and Bethlehem. 6 
I have rarely found candles in less important sanctuaries. 

In the case of the church of St. Mary near Gethsemane the vow 
may specify the number of candles and the way the vow must be 
fulfilled: “O my lady Mary, if my son Elyas walks, I shall light 
your staircase on both sides.” 7 For every step two candles are 
lighted. A few minutes later the priest puts the light out, gathers 
the candles and keeps them in the sanctuary for further use. 8 A vow 
of this sort must be paid on the first day of Mary’s feast. A still 
more comprehensive vow is the following: “If my son Ibrahim walks 
I shall light a candle in every shrine which he enters.” 

The most common lamps used in shrines are small, crudely 
prepared pottery lamps, which resemble ancient Canaanite lamps in 
many respects. These surdj (pi. of sradj) may be specified in vows. 

> As the Bedouin do not have much oil, we find that animal sacrifices are 
very abundant. Often an animal sacrifice takes the place of oil. 

5 Yd Nabt Musa in laqSt ibni taiyb la adwilak Sam’ ah min nahl u tuluh. 

3 Promised by a father who receives during his absence newB of the illness 
of his child. 

* The expression means properly “beeswax.” 

s Some of them I saw hanging from the ceiling and others lay on the so- 
called tombs of her children. 

s Christians trust greatly to the help of this female weli. 

7 Yd sitti Maryam in miSi ibni Elyas la adwi daradjik 'ala ed-djihten. 

* Heard from Imm Elyas (Jerusalem). 
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They are placed in one of the cupboards of the tomb, in a niche in 
the wall, on the tomb or around it (eS-Seh Hamad, Qubbet el-Arb'in), 
on a ledge in the wall (&. 'Anbar), on a wooden bracket fastened on 
the wall 1 (Sultan Ibrahim el-'Adhami, el-Badriyeh), in a cave 
(Ahmad el-Hwes), under a tree (§. 'Abdallah), in a stony enclosure 
(ss. Fredj 2 * ) or in an open place (el-'Umari s ). 

Sometimes we find tins crudely shaped, by bending their sides 
upwards, into a lamp-like vessel, which serves to hold the oil. 4 A 
lamp of this inferior type is not presented, but made at the spot for 
the lack of a pottery lamp. 5 

The wick 6 is made in two ways: 1. a piece of cotton thread, 
or even a thin strip, of cloth is well dipped into the oil, one end 
protruding above the surface of the liquid; 2. a thin stick of wood 
about twice as long as a match is well wrapped in cotton. The 

upper end of the cotton is allowed to project over the wood. After 

dipping the whole in oil it is placed perpendicularly in the lamp and 
lighted. 

Some people vow a glass lamp with or without an outside silver 
casing. A qandil min fiddah, “silver lamp,” may be suspended by a 
silver chain in front of the saint’s picture, 7 above the tomb 8 or in 

front of the mihrab. Rich people vow brass or silver candlesticks, 

or even an expensive lustre for candles or glass lamps.® 

1 These holders may be a little more complicated, so that they look like a 
small, elongated, narrow box without the top and front side. The top may at 
times be present. 

2 Bet Banina. 

2 Jericho. 

4 In some places empty sardine or other tins were used as lamps. 

5 In en-nabi Danian I found an old pan used as an oil lamp. I want to 
correct at this place the statement made on page 62 about the situation of this 
sanctuary. It lies to the SW of el-Ha(Jer, and not between this village and Artas. 
It is situated on a high mountain, commanding a magnificent view. The shrine 
is surrounded by a ruin and the simple niche is built in the midst of the oak 
trees. 

« Ftileh. 

1 Mohammedans never have human or animal pictures in their mosques or 
shrines. 

8 In churches they are very often met with. In Mohammedan shrines they 
are rarely found except in important sanctuaries. 

2 I have not found pottery lamps in churches. For illustrations of pottery 
lamps see McCown, Annual of the American School, vol. II — III, p. 28. 

10* 
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Incense ( bahhur ) is very often vowed: “O Seh Sab ball if my boy 
comes out of jail, I shall burn incense for you.” Much more often 
the phrase ad'aq 1 bahhur ft maqamek, “I shall burn incense in your 
shrine,” is used. This incense may be burned in the shrine at once 
or it may be given to the haddarn or priest. In unimportant shrines 
the bahhur is burned in an old dish, a piece of tin or on a potsherd. 
These objects remain afterwards in the shrine. Such is the case in 
all the shrines of Jericho, e§-seh Husen, Qubbet el-Arb'in, ed- 
Dawari, etc. Sometimes the quantity of incense is specified in the 
nidr. Incense may be offered in all sorts of shrines . 2 

Burning incense is a very old custom, found in all religions and 
connected with many ceremonies . 3 It is not only done in shrines, 
but also in places inhabited by demons. In the first case it is 
thought one pleases the holy men by this act, while in the second 
instance it drives away the evil spirits. It is supposed that what 
pleases holy men and God is disliked by devils, demons and evil 
spirits. For this reason it is employed by sorcerers to expel evil 
spirits from supposed demoniacs. 

Other votive objects belonging to this category are: mats (hasireh , 
pi. husur ), carpets ( siddjadeh—siddjdd ), brooms 4 (mukunseh—makanes), 
jars ( djarrah—djrar , hiSSeh — hiSaS), pails ( satl—stuleh ), tins ( tanakeh — 
tanak s ), ropes (habil — hbal ) 6 , water skins 7 ( qirbeh — qirab, small ones 
are called siin—suneh), wood Qiatab), etc. With the exception of 
the carpets all objects are vowed to all sorts of shrines, especially 
the simple ones. Carpets and hudjur (pi. of hudjrdh) — long woollen 

< Daaga in the sense of “burn” is not found in Belot, Wahrmund, Kassab 
and Hammam or in Muhit el- Muhit. 

2 If a menstruating women goes down to ‘En es-Seh IJusen (in Kolonia, also 
called ‘lln ed-Djoz) she has to purify the place at once by burning incense. If 
she fails to do it, the servant of the weli (an 'abd) will appear and inflict some 
disease upon her. 

3 In the Old Testament burning incense was one of the official religious rites, 
Ex. 30 7,8, Lev. 16 12 , etc. 

4 There are two kinds of brooms, the usual one with a broad sweeping surface 
and the round, short one, -which ends in a small brush. 

5 For storing or drawing water; sometimes specified as tanaket kaz, as they 
were originally used for petroleum. 

6 For drawing water. 

3 For the transport and storage of water. 
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carpets woven by women- are presented to the more important 
sanctuaries. 

Decorative objects are sometimes also vowed and fastened to the 
wall of the maqam or to the tomb. Qoran verses, kaff qamih, or 
jewels are met with. Besides verses of the holy book sometimes the 
genealogical tree of the Prophet, and representations of the Ka'beh 
and the sanctuary of Medinah are found. A kaff qamih is made of 
ears of grain with long stems woven in such a way as to have ears 
on three sides — the two lateral and the lower — while the upper is 
earless. This “hand” of corn is generally offered as a sign of thanks 
for a good harvest. In Bet Djala every owner of a vineyard* used 
to bring on id et-tadjalli (Transfiguration Feast i 2 ) a small basket of 
grapes ( sallit 3 'inab) to the church. After sanctifying the grapes, 
the priest used to distribute some of the fruits among those present . 4 
The last two customs 5 were mentioned because they point to vestiges 6 
of thanksgiving offerings . 7 

Jewels, or rather ornaments like the znaq (necklace), halaq (ear- 
rings), Sakleh (broach), hatim (ring), asdwir (bracelets), Satweh (head- 
dress of Bethlehem, Bet Djala and Bet Sahur women) and saffeh 
.(the headdress of the women of Ramallah and the surrounding 
villages) are also vowed. They are either hung on the star ah of the 
tomb (el-Badriyeh), around or on the quneh (picture) of a Christian 
saint, or are sold and the proceeds spent for the benefit of the 
maqam. As soon as a Christian woman of Bet Djala 8 makes such 
a vow she hangs the promised jewel on the picture of the saint. In 
case the person for whom the nidr was made dies, the objects are 
taken back, but if he recovers they remain the property of the 

i Of the Greek Orthodox Church. 

J August 6th, JuL Calender (19th Greg.). 

» A small basket is called qirtalleh. 

i Taken from the notes of my father. 

» Many of the peasants of the villages around Nazareth put aside, as soon 
as they finish harvesting, some barley and wheat for el-ieh Shab ed-Din. This 
will be sold and with the money a picnic is given in the name and the honour 
of the well. 

« The peasants of Bet Djala send some oil, after pressing their olives, to the 
church of Mar Inqula as a sign of thanks. 

i See also Curtiss, chapter XVII. 

» Of the Greek Orthodox Church. 
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shrine . 1 Most of these ornaments, especially the zndq, the Satweh 
and the saffeh are costly pieces and are offered by women who think 
that by depriving themselves of such valuable things, they will make 
sure of the saint’s favour and sympathy. A description of the Satweh 
is important to show the value of such a head-dress. It is cylindrical, 
solid and covered on the outside with red, sometimes green cloth. 
The top of it has a rigid projection covered with the same cloth. 
The front is lined with several rows of gold and silver coins, while 
the back has only silver ones. The Satweh is fastened on the head 
by a hand running below the chin. From both ears of the Satweh 
the zndq hangs down . 2 

Vows which are paid only to the tomb are: star ah (or ghatd), a 
covering, and 'aqal or laffeh (head-dress). The starah 3 is a large 
piece of cloth covering the whole cenotaph. In less important shrines 
it is made of a single coloured cloth, while in the important ones a 
thick, woollen cloth of good quality ( djdh 4 ) is presented. The red 
and the green colours predominate; white and yellow are less 
favoured. Sometimes the cloth is bordered or even embroidered 
with Qoranic verses. Very often a combination of these colours is 
found in the same stdrah. This is made by sewing strips of cloth 
of different colours on the main cover. Not infrequently one tomb 
is covered with several stardt, the upper one being the last vowed 
(nebi Mfisa, Badriyeh, etc .). 5 

Occasionally a beraq (banner) is vowed, generally beautifully 
embroidered. The name of the saint, those of the four aqtdb (see 
below) and a verse of the Qoran are generally embroidered on it . 6 

The colour of the turban ('aqal) and that of the laffeh 7 (the 
dervish head-dress) must correspond to the order to which the Seh 

1 Prom the written notes of my father. 

2 Aberglaube, p. 74, n. 6. 

s Among welis who possess a starah are Salman el-Farsi, 'Anbar, Abd es- 
Salam, Badr, sittna el-gadra, el-Bedriyeh, el-Halili, etc. 

* In Sarafat I heard the expression hirmzeh for the cloth of the starah. 

s The starah does not always lie directly on the cenotaph, sometimes it is 
supported by a wooden frame which encloses the tomb (Beyram Sawis, el-Badriyeh). 

» Such presents may be seen in the shrines of Lut, Musa, Dahud, etc. 

2 The headdress of some villages around Jerusalem is also a laffeh, which 
differs slightly from the one described in the text. 
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belonged. 1 The starah and the head-dress are vowed only to saints 
whose tombs are inside a building and never to tombs located in 
the open. In the case of some Bedouin saints, however, a head-dress 
is found on an exposed tomb. Seyidna, el-Husen, S. E. of ed-Djorah 
(near Ascalon), has no tomb, but inside the maqam a fragment of a 
pillar shows the place where the head of el-Husen was buried. The 
top of the pillar bears a green laffeh and below it there is a red 
cloth. 2 

Some peasants (especially Christians) vow one or several trees to 
a saint. The fruit of the trees belong to the holy man. If the 
trees are cut down the wood goes to the shrine, but the holy man loses 
all further rights to the place of land, since the trees and not the 
ground were vowed. The latter returns to the former owner or to 
his descendants. Of course a piece of land with its trees or even a 
house may also be donated to a shrine. Such property remains 
waqf “religious property.” 3 

Vowing to decorate a shrine is the connecting link between votive 
offerings and vows to perform work. The commonest material is 
hinnd but we find also nileh and siraqun, which have already been 
described. Common expressions are: and dahil 'aleM yd sitti eS- 
Sdmiyeh in arzaqtini sabi la-adbahlik haruf wa-ahanniJd, “I beg for 
help, 0 my lady § . . . , if you grant me a boy I will slay you a 
sheep and dye you with hinnd." In the case of the two other 
colours the word aeauwiq (embellish) is ( *-hsed. Such vows are made 
exclusively by women. 4 

b) Vowing material for the repair of the maqam 

Vows promising material for the repair of the maqam or its 
complete reconstruction are also very common. If such vows did 
not exist, a great number of sanctuaries would be in a condition of 
ruin, and the site of some would have been lost completely. The 

1 Es-seh Rihan, es. Ahmad et-fori, e8. ‘Anbar, es. 'Abd es-Salam, etc. 

2 The large maqdm is on the top of a hill abont 20 — 30 minutes from the 
sea. There are no tombs or caves in its neighbourhood. Two mulberry trees and 
a vineyard are his property. 

> This is the reason why some churches have extensive properties. 

« Even the stones of a holy huioetiyeh — as in the case of ei-ieh Sa'id in Idna — 
may be painted with hinnd. 
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following are the most important materials which may be vowed: 
hdjdrah (pi. hadjar, hewn stones), dabs or djabS (unhewn, irregular 
stones), 'uqqad (stones for vaulting), Sid (lime), nhateh (fine broken 
stones left over from stone-cutting operations), water for making the 
madjbuliyeh, 1 hadtd (iron) and el-bab (the wooden or sometimes iron 
door). Generally several persons while assembled in the maddfeh 
agree that each one will bring something. The Uh of the village, 
discussing the condition of the shrine, makes the first promise. One 
after the other follows saying and 'alaiyi . . ., “I will offer . . .” Such 
a statement is already a vow and it must be fulfilled exactly. 

Even when the well is not in a ruined condition, many vow lime 
which is deposited in the immediate neighbourhood of the shrine or 
even inside it. Such vows are made, in the first place, by persons 
who are burning lime. In this way they hope to get the assistance 
of the well for a successful completion of the job . 2 A visitor to 
Mohammedan welts will often find in them heaps of lime 3 generally 
covered with a coating of earth (eS-Seh ‘Anbar, es-sultdn Ibrahim, 
eS-seh Hamad, Ahmad el-Karaki, etc.). 

Another occasion when vows of this sort are made is, when a rich 
peasant builds a house and promises some building material for the 
same reason: in hallast ibndit belt bis-salameh la-armtlak yd .. . taldt 
lyntdl* Sid, “If I finish my house in good health, I will bring you, 
O . . . three loads of lime.” Such vows are also made by Palestinians 
who become badly ill whil&*absent in a foreign country, as we have 
seen in the case of the man of Abff Dis. Sometimes a welt with no 
shrine, or whose sanctuary is defective, appears in a vision to some- 
one in the village and orders him to erect or to repair the maqdm. 
This man will then tell his vision to his fellow villagers and soon 
the necessary material is gathered. 


• A mixture of lime (one-third) and earth (two-thirds) for mortar. 

5 In 'Awartah many of those who burn lime will offer to ei-'Azerat one 
fardeh of Sid. One fardeh = 30—50 kg. In this village I heard the word Jcubbar 
for a small latton. 

3 The lime may be deposited outside the shrine, in a cave near-hy, in the 
shrine itself, or on its roof. 

■* The loads may be specified: himl djamal, h. baghl, or h. hmar, i. e. “a camel’s 
load, mule’s 1., donkey’s 1.” 
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c) Personal work 

No sooner is the material ready than the people of the village- 
men and women, grown-ups and children — offer their help for the 
work. This one gives two days’ work, the other vows to hew some 
of the stone, a third promises to carry the water, etc., and in a 
short time the work is done. Even the rich and the old count it a 
special honour and blessing to help erect such a building. Combined 
help by all the inhabitants of the village is offered when the ceiling 
is built ( d-aqd ). All move very busily in finishing the shrine. But 
only in exceptional cases does a sanctuary need complete erection; 
generally it needs only to be repaired: The roof is defective, the 
qsarah has fallen, the door has been burnt, the tomb has lost its 
white-wash, etc. In such circumstances one generally takes a vow 
to make some repair. In hallastilli el-latton min il-harab yd sidi yd 
Seh ' Abd es-Salam la-armilak himlen Sid u. la-atruS qabrak. “If you 
save our lime- kiln from destruction, O my lord, O Seh ‘A . . ., I will 
bring you two loads of lime and will whitewash the tomb and the 
shrine.” This vow was taken by Mohammed of 'Anata, who had 
built a lime-kiln with some relatives. He had already been heating 
it for four fsfdeh 1 (pi. of fasl, season, here half a day), when suddenly 
part of the kiln began to collapse. The owner, afraid of losing all 
his work made the above vow, whereupon the holy man appeared in 
the midst of the flame and began to extinguish the fire. They 
repaired the lime-kiln, lit the fire anew and the work was saved. 
Some shrines thus repaired are: A stone casing was built for the 
entrance of eS-Seh es-Sidri; 'Anbar received an iron door; for eS. 
Suwan a tomb was built; the djdmi' in Abb Dis received a minaret; 
the tombs of ed-Dawa'ri were whitewashed; adjacent to es-Sultan 
Ibrahim’s mosque (Bet Hanina) a hall was erected, etc. 

Besides these expensive vows we meet with others much simpler 
and less expensive. A woman may bind herself to sweep a sanctuary 
several days, weeks or even more. In the last case the shrine is 

i Fasl has the following meanings: 

fast es-saneh, “a season of the year”; 

fail maiyeh, “twelve hours of water.” This is used when the water of 
a spring is divided among many gardens ; 
fast of a day stands for the twelve day and twelve night hours. Thus 
a day has two fsuleh. 
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swept once weekly. Another person may promise to light the 
lamps for some time. This is done every Thursday evening. Still 
another will bind himself to fill the sabil with water. Some offer 
to work three days (or more) in the waqf (sanctuary property) of 
the saint. Many women of Bet-Djala vow to help in harvesting the 
olives of Mar Elyas, others to plough the vineyards of el-Hadr. 

II. Food vows 

They are generally offered in a shrine. The shrine has no. direct 
benefit from this offering, but the poor receive part in most cases. 
This class may he divided into: 

a) Animal sacrifices (dbihah, pi. dabayh) 

b) Qurb&n (offering to God), or walimeh lil-lah (banquet for God) 

c) Meatless food 

All these three categories were very well known in the ancient 
Orient, and in describing each class we shall refer to the corres- 
ponding Hebrew practice. 

a) Animal sacrifices 

By dbihah a sacrifice of some animal is always understood. 
Dabihah is the feminine of dabih and means “whatever is slain as 
an offering,” and really stands— as was already noted by Jaussen 2 — 
for a female animal. At present the word has lost its specific 
character and is used for any animal. From the same root ( dabaha ) 
we have niadbah 3 “altar,” originally the place where the sacrificial 
animal was killed. It is curious that the word smtit 4 is used in 
some parts of Palestine exclusively for a dbihah (Beni Zed , 5 Beni 
Malik®), while in other parts — as for example in Jerusalem and the 
surrounding villages— this same word is used for a tdbhah, and not 

• Muhit el-MuMt I, 708. 

2 Page 338. 

5 Means also the neck. 

« Smdt means according to Muhit el-Muhit (I, 994) a table or a large round 
tray on which food is presented. I do not doubt that the present meaning of 
“food offering” originated from the idea of offering a table with food (a walimeh) 
for the tee/?. 

3 With Der Ghassaneh as the main village and former capital. 

5 With Abu GhoS as the centre. 
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for an animal sacrifice. Whenever the word smat 1 is used in this 
section (of animal sacrifices) it means a dbihdh, and the formulas 
used originate in Der Ghassaneh or Abft Gho§. 

I do not intend to give in this study all the different sorts of 
dabaiyh known in Palestine. Jaussen has given in his bool£ Coutumes 
des Ardbes, a list of 29 sorts practised in Moab. 2 

Dabaiyh may be divided into three groups, and it is a mistake to 
mix one of these with the other: 

1. Sacrifices connected directly with some religious idea 

2. Those connected with the djinn 

3. Those connected with family circumstances, such as invitations, 
family feasts, etc. 

Only such animal offerings as belong to the first group will be 
described here. Some of those belonging to the second category will 
be mentioned only for completeness. Occasions which belong to 
the third category are: the installation of a muhtar, 3 the arrival of 
an honoured guest, 4 family events such as circumcision, betrothal, 
marriage, the dedication of a house. Important agreements are often 
not completed, until sealed with a sacrifice. 5 But the most fruitful 
occasion for making sacrifices is the discharging of a vow. 6 * These 
sacrifices belong to the first group. 

The custom of vowing an animal is not at all new. All religions 
of the ancient Orient practiced it. Kinds of animals which may be 
used for this purpose are a young camel ( djamal djasrur), a young 
she-camel ( naqah djazur), a yearling ox (tor holV), a cow, a sheep 
(ftarft/ 8 ), a young goat ( sahl 9 ), or a goat (djidi). 

In different parts of Palestine different animals are preferred: 
thus the Bedouin often vow a camel, while the fellahin prefer a 

1 According to Muhit, Belot, Kassab and Hammam, smat means also “the 
table cloth on which the meal is offered.” 

2 Pp. 337-363. 

3 1 Sam. 11 IB. 

* Gen. 18 i-9. 

5 Gen. 31 84. 

« Jacob (Gen. 28 20-22), Jephthah (Jnd. 11 so-40). 

1 From hoi, “one year,” but very often older animals are vowed. 

* The ewe is called na'djeh, the ram kabl-, both may be offered. 

* The female is called 'anzeh, the male tes\ both may be offered. At times it 
is specified whether one or the other is to be sacrificed. 
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sheep. 1 No unclean animal (pig) will ever be vowed. A vowed 
animal must possess special characteristics which will be described 
later. Very often it happens that only a part of an animal is 
offered. This is only the case when the sacrifice vow is a camel, 
ox or a <fcw. Half, a third or a fourth of a cow may be vowed. 
In such a case half, a third or a fourth of the price of the cow is 
given to the sanctuary. This money is given as soon as the cow is 
sold. Abft Talib, a man of Bet Hanina, told me, that not only 
should one-half of the price of the animal be given, but as long as 
it is not sold half the work, half the milk and half of all calves 
which the cow gets after the vow is made (and before it is sold) 
belong to the welt From the moment, Abfi Talib explained, that 
the vow is spoken half the cow and thus one-half its work and 
products belong to the owner and the other half to the man of God. 
At present only half the price of the animal is given and all other 
rights of the saint are withdrawn. Abu Talib continued: ed-djamV 
bydkld haqq el-awlia, i. e., not everything that belongs to a well, 
and that should be given to him, is actually given. Very conscientious 
persons expressly vow, therefore, only half the price of an animal: 
in adjani hdbar Zifah 2 yd ndbiy allah yd Muhammad la-aZtri ibnuss 
taman et-tor kisweh 3 lal-fuqara, “if I receive the news of his 
recovery I shall buy, 0 Prophet of God, O Mohammed, for half of 
the price of the ox, clothes for the poor.” 4 

A Christian of Taiybeh informed me that it is customary in the 
vicinity of his village, when the calves of a cow die, one after the 
other, to vow a part of the next one born to el-Hadr. “Accept my 
vow, O Green Hadr; a quarter of what she (the cow) brings, is 
yours.” 

By far the most common animal vowed is a sheep. 6 Always when 
the animal is not specified, i. e., when only the words dbihah or 


' Sheep are called bay&d (white), while goats are known also by the name of 
samdr (black). The meat of bay ad is much preferred to that of goats. 

J The h is to be pronounced. 

3 See below. 

4 Such a vow is made when an absent relative is ill. 

5 The sheep is the first domestic animal mentioned in the Bible. 
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smat (in Beni Zed and Beni Malik) are used, a sheep 1 is meant to 
be offered. 

An absolutely healthy and faultless animal has to be offered. No 
lame, blind or sick one should be promised. 2 An animal which has 
accidentally broken a limb or has been wounded by a gun-shot is not 
suitable for the fulfilment of a tow . 3 The Old Testament gives the 
same regulations. 4 The word dbihah bears the sense of “slaughtering.” 
Therefore one which has lost some of its blood in any other way 
than by being butchered does not fulfil the real purpose of the vow. 

Animal sacrifices are drawn in many cases from one’s own herd. 
Stolen animals are not accepted by any welt. I can not verify for 
Palestine Doutte’s observation in North Africa, 5 namely that a dbihah 
must be a male animal. 

The expressions used in taking a vow for a dbihah are very 
numerous. I shall only mention the most important ones: Smdtak 
yd Hauwds in rdq ibni, “Your animal offering, O H. (will be sent 
to you) if my son recovers;” 6 nidrun 'alaiy yd nabi Musa in ridji' 
djogi bis-saldmeh la-aqaddimlak dbihah, “I take upon myself a vow, 
0 prophet Moses, if my husband returns safely, I shall offer you an 
animal;” 7 in adjdni sabi yd Halil AUdh la-adbahlak hull saneh haruf 
“if I get a boy, 0 Friend of God (Abraham) I shall sacrifice to 
you a sheep yearly.” 8 

All the above expressions contain the assumption that the animal 
which is being promised will be slain. But it is not at all necessary 

1 The sheep was pre-eminently the animal for sacrifice, though mostly rams 
were appointed to be offered up, first because their meat is thought better than 
that of ewes, and also because it was more important to spare the ewes for 
breeding purposes. The milk of the ewes was (in Biblical times, and is still) a 
most important article of diet; thus Moses in his song speaks of 
“Butter of the herd and milk of the flock, 

With fat of lambs and ram-lambs, sons of Bashan,” Deut. 32 14 
(James Neil). 

5 Doutte, p. 464. 

3 See also Jaussen, p. 338. 

* Mai. 1 14. 

* Page 464: “elle doit etre de sex male.” 

» In this formula as well as in the following the animal is not specified, and 
. generally a sheep is offered. 

i While the last formula is used in Beni Zed and Beni Malik, this one may 
be heard everywhere. 

* Contrary to the last two formulas this one specifies the animal. 
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to slaughter the animal; some promise to send a living animal to 
the sanctuary: yd mar Djirius ilak 'alaiy in tab ibni hariif waqif, 
“0 St. George, if my child recovers I owe you a sound sheep (i. e. 
a living one).” After such a vow the sheep will be sent to the 
convent of St. George in el-Hader, and the raiys (director of the 
convent) has the right to do with it as he pleases. 

Animal sacrifices are made mostly on important occasions: disease 
or absence of a member of the family; great impending danger; 
when a man has no male children; when a disease attackes a flock 
of sheep. The expression used in the last case is: in rafa't el-wdba 1 
min ghanami 2 ikbtrhd smatak yd Rfd'i, “if you take the disease from 
my flock, the biggest of them is your offering, O R.” In the case 
of eS-Seh 'Anbar 3 a flock attacked by an epidemic is all brought to 
visit the maqam , 4 5 whose door is kept open. While the sheep pass 
the well, the first one which tries to enter the shrine is vowed to 
the Seh. It is said, ihtarha, “he has chosen it.” In this case, as 
well as when the sheep is pointed out, the top of the ear is cut with 
the words Saraht ddnuh, & “I have cut his ear.” Such a sheep 
remains with the others and is well cared for until it is sacrificed, 
biybqa 'ala ismuh, “it remains on his name” (that of the welt to 
whom it belongs). Sometimes a man promises the firstborn sheep 6 
of his flock 7 to a saint, hoping that this man of God will bless the 
flock and keep it safe. Others vow one of the first twins. In both 
these cases, as well as when a lamb is brought for the fulfilment of 
the vow, the young animals are well fed and cared for, until they 
grow up and the time of their sacrifice comes. They are called 
rbibeh , 8 an expression which is also used for any well-fed sheep 

1 This word means also “plague, epidemic.” 

1 Ghanarn stands for a flock irrespective of whether they are sheep or goats. 

3 ‘Anbar’s shrine is situated on the SE. saddle of the eastward continuation 
of the Mount of Olives, not far from ‘Esawiyeh. It is a maqam of ieh ‘Anbar’s 
tomb in the main shrine and that of his wife in the small northern room. It is 
said that ‘Anbar was the slave of an Egyptian master. The miraculous story of 
the journey of 'Anbar will be mentioned later. 

4 Bizauwruha. 

5 QataS is also used. 

6 See Curtiss. 

t According to the law of Moses it was forbidden to vow the firstborn of 
any beast, which was already devoted to God (Lev. 27 as). 

3 Kahle, PJB VIII, 156. 
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brought up under specially favorable conditions. In case an animal 
dies of a disease, some people replace it by another, while others 
believe that as the Almighty God permitted such a loss, the well 

has no right to another one, and they feel released. In case an 

animal which has been vowed gets sick, it may be sold and with its 
price another (but younger animal) may be bought. Others slay it 
and distribute the meat among the poor. 

It is forbidden to change an animal once dedicated to a well. 
The man of God will surely — thus the peasants believe— not accept 
such a sacrifice and will punish the doer. 

It is not at all necessary to breed every animal yowed for the 

dtthah ; it may be bought at the sanctuary or in the market. In 

some shrines there is a large market at the time of the mdsam, 
giving everyone opportunity to buy any number of animals he wishes . 1 
It even may happen that the person who has bound himself by a 
vow can not go to the sanctuary, thus being unable to fulfil his 
promise in person. He then entrusts the fulfilment of his obligation 
to some friend, by giving him the animal or money to buy one. 
Sometimes, but not often, a sum may be sent to the qaiym of the 
holy place, in order to buy a sheep which he slays in the name of 
the donor. 

We will see later why it is very important, even obligatory that 
every one should be present in person or be represented by a dele- 
gated friend or relative while his dbihah is sacrificed. Offering an 
animal for somebody else without an authority takes away the desired 
connection between the person and his holy intercessor.* 

Generally the one who has made the vow and he for whom it 
was taken, with some relatives and friends, go to the sanctuary to 
fulfil it. In case the nider was made for a woman who becomes 
impure by menstruation at the time of the fulfilment, she does not 
accompany the procession and can not attend the sacrifice. Young 
children and babies may not join such a feast as a rule, especially 
when the well is far away. 

A dbihah is usually slaughtered in the maqdm of the saint to 
whom it was promised, but this is not a binding rule. A dbiliah for 

1 Nebi Musa, Bubin, Saleh, etc. 

5 See also Doutte, p. 466. 
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Ibrahim el-Halil (in Hebron) may be offered in Jerusalem, and one 
for en-nabi Dahud (Jerusalem) in Nablus. In such a case btindbih 
'ala ismuh, “it is slain in his name (i. e., that of the saint).” This 
may happen when nobody can go to the shrine in question. A 
Bedouin of the tribe el-'Idwan told me that most of the sacrifices 
made for Moses are killed in their camp (Transjordania) and not at 
the shrine. But it is considered more correct to offer the animal in 
the sanctuary, for a visit to such a place is in itself a barakeh, 
“blessing.” 

When a sheep is taken to a shrine it is sometimes decorated with 
flowers and coloured ribbons. A small round mirror ( mray ) some- 
times is suspended from its forehead and the horns are dyed with 
hinna. In the mdsam of Nebi Mfisa one finds many sheep whose fore- 
heads, backs and tails are dyed with siraqun and madhab J 

Anyone who knows how to slaughter a sheep may do it. Generally 
it is done by the people who take the offering. In exceptional cases 
it is done by the hadddm of the shrine. In important places of 
pilgrimage with well-known mawasim there are butchers, who usually 
slaughter the dbihah, receiving a quarter or half a madjidi for their 
work. But nobody is obliged to hand over his sheep to such a 
person. Women never perform this act. Doutt6’s 2 observation that 
a muqaddim (offerer) slays the dbihah in most shrines has its parallel 
only once in Palestine, the Maghrebine eawieh of Abu Madian. 3 

In a large maqam, like Nebi Musa, 4 there is a special place for 
slaughtering. 5 In smaller ones with a kitchen the animal is slain in 
or in front of this room (en-Nabi Saleh, in the village of en-Nabi 
Saleh). There are sanctuaries, which have no real kitchen but have 
adjacent to the wall of the maqam an open enclosure or rwaq which 
serves as a kitchen and where the dabdyh are slain and the food is 
cooked (er-Rfa‘i, Rdjal Sufeh). Not infrequently especially in Trans- 
jordania the animals are slain on the roof of the maqdm, so that 
some of the blood runs over the front wall. In all other shrines the 

• This word comes from md (water) and dahab (gold) and means “gold leaf 

3 Page 462. 

3 Kahle, PJB VIII, 166. 

* It lies one or two minutes from the shrine and near a cistern. 

5 Kahle, 1. c., and Curtiss, chapter XXV. 
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animal may be killed in any place which is in the direct neighbour- 
hood of the maqam: under a tree, on a large flat rock, in front of 
the shrine itself. If the place of slaughtering is designated in the 
nider, then such a condition must be fulfilled: e. g., smdtak yd 
lEauvods adbahu ‘ ala 'atbatak, “your sheep-offering, O H . . ., I shall 
slay on the threshold of your door.” The animal is more often 
killed on the threshold of the door of the courtyard than on that- 
of the door of the shrine. Dbihtak yd Hdtim adbahhd ' ala tabiitak, 
“Your dbihah, 0 H., I shall slay on your coffin.” In the last case 
the animal is slain inside the shrine, beside the tomb and not on it. 
Great care is taken that neither the floor nor the tomb be polluted 
with blood. A pail ( lakan ) is so placed that all the blood flows 
into it. 1 Like Kahle 2 I have not seen nor heard of any case where 
animals are slain in such a way that their blood flows into the water 
of a holy spring or into a holy cave, as Curtiss 3 mentions. 

No pregnant animal — if this condition happens to be known — is 
ever slain. But such an animal may be vowed, and it, as well as 
its offspring, belongs afterwards to the saint. One waits until after 
delivery. In case such an animal is (without knowledge of the 
condition) offered, the foetus is thrown away. 4 

The animal is thrown on the ground with its head turned east- 
ward and the face southward. It is not without interest to note 
that dead persons and sacrificed animals are laid so that the face 
looks towards Mecca 5 (in Palestine southward). The difference 
between them is that the former lies on his right side with the head 
to the west, while the latter is laid on the left side with the head 
pointing eastward. The one who kills the animal says: bism allah— 
allah akbar, “in the name of God, God is great;” 6 or bism illi qaddar 
‘ aleki ed-ddbh— allah akbar, “in the name of the One who decreed 
your sacrifice — God is great.” In Bir Sabi' I heard the following 
expression: bism allah— allah akbar hall ' aUki ed-dabih rabbi innaha 
mink wa iUk fidd, “In the name of God — God is great — , you (the 

i I owe this information to the kindness of 0. S. Barghuti. 

3 PJB Yin, 155. 

= Chapters XXII and XXV. 

* Only the very poor (according to a woman of et-Taiybeh) eat the foetus. 

* Christians lay their dead on the back from west to east, the head on the 
east side and looking to the east. 

« PJB VIII, 157. 

, 11 
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sheep) are lawfully slain. My Lord, it is from you and is a ransom 
for you.” The name of the well to whom the animal was vowed 
may be added to that of God. Thus I heard the people of Jericho 
say, “In the name of God and that of eS-Seh Salah.” The ordinary 
formula of the fatihah, which is used in all other cases, bisrn allah 
er-rahman er-rahim, “in the name of the most merciful God,” 1 is 
never used in slaughtering, as the adjective “most merciful,” is 
contradictory to the act of killing. Some even think that an animal 
which was killed with these words should not be eaten. Although 
the following practice does not come directly under the subject of 
vows, it possesses an illustrative value in this connection. A frigh- 
tened man ( mardjuf or mcdidud 2 ) must undergo special treatment to 
counteract the evil results of “fright.” One of the many ways to 
attain this end is to eat the neck ( raqabeh ) of a sheep, which is 
cooked with Saddit (or hawayidj) et-tarbeh . 3 In killing such an 
animal the following formula is pronounced: bism allah u bism 
rauwa/i er-radjfeh, “in the name of God and in the name of the 
One who removes the fright.” 4 5 When a person is attacked with 
night-blindness, which is known by the name of hidbad, 5 he will 


i Sale’s translation. 

5 From haddah which is another name for el-hdfeh (also radjfeh). See Canaan, 
Tdsit er-radjfeh, JP08 III, p. 130. In Aberglaube, p. 33, other less usual names 
are mentioned. 

s A yellow powder made of several strong spices. 

« A very famous prophylactic measure against el-haddah in the following, 
which I shall describe in a story. My friend and neighbour Ibrahim Djirius 
was very much irritated and frightened by bad news which had been received. 
A relative of his fearing that this hofeh might result badly, cooked a black hen 
with various spices. She kept the vessel well covered, so that the vapour could 
not escape. When she thought that the hen was well-cooked, she threw herself 
on the ground in a room adjacent to his and began to cry and lament in a most 
heart-rending way. In alarm he got up, went to her and asked for the reason 
of her distress. She wept louder, “my son, my dear son, why didst thou die 
— my joy, my fortune has an end — my son, my dear son." My friend became 
still more anxious about her trouble. When she thought that his alarm was 
sufficient to counteract the first one she told him the truth and forced him to 
put his face over the opened vessel, so that the vapour clouded his face. He 
had to eat the whole hen alone (Canaan, Aberglaube, pp. 68, 69). A white hen is 
used when the fright took place during the day, a black one if during the night. 

5 In Muhit, p. 2163, and Hava 811 this word means only “weakness of the 
sight.” 
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only be cured if he eats the zawayid. 1 The lungs 2 have to be 
prepared without salt. In killing such an animal, bism allah u ism 
il-hidbdd, “in the name of God and the name of el-hidbad,” must be 
pronounced, else the cure will have no effect. 3 * 

Not only in slaying a nidr dtthah is the name of God invocated, 
but whenever the Mohammedans kill an animal for food they always 
say bism allah. If this is neglected they think it unlawful to eat of 
such an animal. This is done because it is ordered in the Holy 
Book, Surah V, verse 4: 4 “Ye are forbidden to eat that which dieth 
of itself, and blood and swine’s flesh and that on which the name 
of any besides God has been invoked.” 5 This was ordered because 
the idolatrous Arabs were accustomed in killing any animal for 
food to consecrate it to their idols by saying: “In the name of 
A Ha t or al-'Uzza.” 

Doutte’s 6 observation in the Maghrib that a special knife is used 
in killing a sacrifice, is unknown in Palestine. The Tarabin 7 
Bedouin will not kill an animal with a knife whose sheath has three 
nails. With the words bism allah allah akbar the one who kills the 
animal says itqabbal yd . . . nidr . . ., “Accept, O . . ., the vow of . . .” 
Those who have fulfilled the vow feel freed from their obligation. 
This is well expressed in what is said while the animal is being 
slain: wafend smdtak yd Seh Yusif, “We have paid your sheep, O 
§eh Y . . .;” haiy nidrdk yd nabi ffidnn, “Here is your vow, 0 
Prophet R.” 

In some places we find the following custom which shows the 
relation of the person (in this case a child) for whom the dbihah 
was slain and the sacrifice offered. If the child is very young he is 
carried three times (rarely four times) around the animal. The 
circling is called twaf: bitauwfu l-walad hdl el-haruf, “the child is 
carried around the sheep.” When the child is somewhat older he 


1 See below. 

* In the Arabic text the word mu laq is used. This has the literary meaning 
of “vital organs (Hava 48): spleen, liver, heart and lungs.” In the dialect it 
stands for the lungs (and many include also the liver). 

3 This custom I have found described in the written notes of my father. 

« See also Surah II, 168; VI, 146: XVI, 116. 

s The translations are taken from Sale, 

s Page 463. 

i Sinai Peninsula. 

11 * 
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rides on the sheep. This latter custom is not nearly so wide-spread 
as the other one. Both these two customs are practiced when the 
child can not accompany the procession of offering the nidr at the 
shrine, aud always before the animal is slain. When the child is 
able to go to the maqam and attend the ceremony he steps over the 
haruf after it is slain, or over the flowing blood. 1 According to 
others he walks first three times around the sheep and then steps 
over the blood. While he encircles the animal the fatihah is read 
three times Even Christians of some villages practice this custom 
(of stepping over the blood) when a sheep is offered to Hadr el- 
Ahdar. 2 3 This crossing over the blood is called faSaqa,. In Taiybeh 
the sheep is drawn three times around the sanctuary of St. George, 
and in every round the Lord’s Prayer is recited once. 

This custom of stepping over a vowed sheep or over its blood is 
practised also with dWiit el-fadwd and rarely with that of ed-dhiyeh. 
A few words about these two last sacrifices are necessary to illus- 
trate the difference between them and that of a vow sacrifice. The 
best animal for ed-dhiyeh is a sheep, although the poor may offer a 
goat. Bedouin prefer a camel or an ox, as in the case of a vow. 
A man of er-Ram assured me that ed-dhiyeh must be a cow (rds 
baqar) three years of age (tleteh) 3 or more. A poor man may offer 
seven goats instead of a cow. 4 * This belief seems to be local, since 
I could not verify it in other villages. The sheep is laid on its left 
side with the head turned to the east and the face to the south.® 
The man who slays it turns his face toward Mecca. 6 The person 
for whom it is offered says: alldhumma itqahbalha minni, “0 God, 
accept it from me.” Such an animal is slain on the Qurban Beyram 
feast. 7 On this day rich people may slay for each member of their 
family one sheep, which must be well-developed, faultless and which 


1 In Nabi Musa (according to Abu Otman); in Ibrahim el-JJalil (Abu Talib). 

2 According to Miladi of Bir Zet. 

3 Tleteh comes from ialateh, “three.” 

4 This man assured me that no sheep can be offered for ed-dUyeh, which 

belief is wrong. 

6 Exactly as is done with the sheep of a vow. 

• The immolation of the victims in the Hebrew cult took place on the north 
side of the altar. Lev. 1 11 , 6 26 . 
i 10 th of Moharram. 
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has passed the age of one year . 1 Every member of the family then 
steps over the blood of his sacrifice, which counts in his favor on 
the day of judgement . 2 The poor offer one animal for the whole 
family. Some women 3 attribute miraculous curative action to the 
blood of such a sacrifice. If a woman washes herself with the blood 
of a dMhah mixed with water she will get children . 4 One third of 
the dMhah is eaten by the offerer and by his family, one third is 
given to the relatives, and the last third is distributed among the 
poor . 5 Some — but not many— will not accept this division. Thus 
the Mh of 'Imwas assured me that the above statement is not 
correct and that nobody should eat of his own dMhah. As many 
inhabitants of one village offer a sheep each, one will share the 
meat of the sacrifice offered by another and distribute all his own 
sheep. 

The Palestinians believe that a sacrificial sheep will appear in 
the day of judgement well-dressed, well decorated and with penciled 
eyes ( imkahhaleh ) and will carry the person for whom it was offered 
over the surat to Paradise. Therefore the common saying dahayana 
matayana , 6 “our sacrificial animals are our riding beasts.” 

In slaughtering the victim of ed-dhiyeh the utmost care is taken 
not to break any bones, so that the animal may appear whole and 
faultless on judgement day, for it is thought that these sheep render 
to their offerer the great service on the last day of joining his good 
deeds in the balance, and thus outweighing his faults and sins . 7 

Dbihet elrfadwa is a “sheep of ransom” offered on special 
occasions. When plague attacks part of the country its inhabitants, 
as well as those of the surrounding area, may make use of such 

• The animal must be absolutely faultless, i. e., not blind, half blind, lame or 
weak. Even the bleating must be loud and clear. Some, but not many, prohibit 
even the sacrifice of an animal which has been branded ( inkawat , or makwiyeh) 
as a curative measure. This method of treatment is very wide-spread in the 

2 Heard in Lifta. 

s Imm Mohammad of 'Imwas. 

• If the blood is taken from a sheep sacrificed on 'Arafat it will be more 
effective. 

5 A hadit allows eating from one’s own dbihet ed-dhiyeh. 

• Curtiss, chapter XIX. 

7 Heard is Bfit Hanina and verified elsewhere. 
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offerings. The people of the infected part expect that God will 
accept these offerings and free them from the scourge. The others 
hope that the dbihah will prevent the spread of the disease to their 
country. A fadiva may also be made for a single person . 1 M., the 
only male child of a family well-known to me, came back from a 
long journey. His parents slew a sheep in front of the house and 
the son had to step over the flowing blood before he entered the 
house . 2 

Even when a flock of sheep is attacked by a mortal plague, one 
of the sheep — generally the best— is offered as ransom for the whole 
flock. All sheep of the infected flock are marked with the blood of 
the killed one . 3 Sometimes the following expression is used while 
killing a fadwa: fida (or fadwa) 'an el-'idl wil-mdl, “ransom for the 
family and the property.” 

The meat of this dbihah is generally all distributed to the poor. 
What Jaussen states about the Negeb is true also in some localities 
in Palestine, namely that dhiyeh and fadwd are used at times to 
denote one and the same thing. 

In continuing our examination of the nidr dabdyh we notice that 
the blood of the sacrifice flows on the ground. In some shrines where 
a special place inside the main enclosure surrounding the maqdm is 
designated for slaughtering, the blood is led through a special 
channel to the outside. The blood may be used to decorate the 
shrine. Large maqdms like en-nabi Musa are exempt. The MSiyeh 
(the lintel of the door) and the sddghdt (the jambs of the door) are 
first of all smeared with blood. Generally the impression of the 
hand is made. The Christians of Taiybeh smear the 'atabah 4 of the 
Hadr sanctuary with blood, making the figure of the cross. They 
take some blood in a kekarah — a small earthern vessel— and sprinkle 
the lintel and the jambs of the door . 6 The same custom prevailed 
in early Biblical times when Aaron’s sons sprinkled the blood of 
the offering “upon the altar round about .” 6 Instead of blood the 

i Such a dbihah is also known as ' iqqah ■ 

* Curtiss, 1. c. 

3 Compare the story told in Ex. XII. 

1 ' atabah means in reality the threshold of the door, but is falsely used as 
iaiiyeh. 

5 The Arabic expression is bilatthu. 

6 Lev. Is, 3 2. 
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Christians of Taiybeh very often whitewash 1 the stones with a 
preparation of lime , 2 soon after the animal is slain. The white colour 
is thought to bring good luck. Most of the door frames of newly 
built houses are smeared with the blood of sheep killed while the 
vaulting is going on . 3 The same is true with dMIiit d-Jida. 

The forehead of the child, less often that of an adult for whose 
sake the nidr was made, are also smeared 4 with the blood of the 
dbViah , 5 Also the Christians of Taiybeh and Bir Zet have the same 
custom. The sign of the cross is made on the forehead of the child. 
In Bir Sabi' the camels 6 are smeared with the blood of a dbihah, 
as a sign that the vow has been fulfilled . 7 8 

The qaiyrn receives his part of the animal. This consists generally 
of the skin and the saqat (called also et-traf, 8 and in some places 
zaw&yd). By this expression the peasant understands the extremities, 
the head, the abdominal organs (with the exception of the large 
omentum 9 io ) and the madbah 10 The madbah is that part of the neck 
where the knife cuts the throat . 11 This piece is cut off and given 
to the qaiym. Generally he also receives a good piece of meat 
besides, and joins the party at the meal. What has been said of 
the qaiym is true of the Siyuh who are connected with the shrine . 12 
Curtiss’ statement that one-fourth of the animal is given to the 
qaiym is only true occasionally for Palestine. This custom is again 
an old one and is illustrated in the story of the children of Eli . 13 
In places like Nabi Mftsa the butcher ( lahham ) receives either the 

1 Biyutrusu. 

2 Very often this i9 done with a stick on the end of which a tassel of cloth 
ribbons is fastened. 

* This sheep is killed in /the name of saiyidnd, Ibrahim el-Halil. 

* So in Nabi Musa and Ibrahim el-IIalil- 

5 Jaussen finds the same custom in Transjordania (p. 316). 

6 Ibl (pi. with no singular). 

i PJB VIII, 169 ff. 

8 Saqat and tr&f really do not mean the same. The second expression stands 
for the extremities only, while the first includes some of the internal organs, as 
well as the extremities. 

* Some include with the large omentum the intestines directly connected with it 

io From dabaha, “to kill an animal with a knife.” 

n The saqat differs in different places. Among the Beni Zed the madbah is 
counted to it, in Jerusalem the lungs but not the madbah. 

n As for example in al-Anbia, el-Hadra, etc. 

i» 1 Sam. 2ia-i«. 
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skin or a quarter of a medjidi , 1 less often half a medjidi. The 
other parts of the animal are cooked and eaten. Such a holy dbihah 
should not be prepared as a zarb. 1 2 Very often rice is also cooked 
and served with the meat. Bread and the other materials necessary 
for the preparation of the meal are brought by the party. All 
present take part in the meal, and often many bystanders join the 
party, for as soon as people are seen going with one or more sheep 
to a sanctuary everybody knows that a nidr will he fulfilled. In 
large maw&sim a part of the raw meat (lahrn alular or lahtn naiy) 
is divided among those present. Often vowed animals are given as 
a whole to the kitchen of Nabi Mfisa or some other saint, where it 
is cooked with the other food and is distributed to the visitors. 
Such an act is thought to bring additional blessing. 

The preparation of the food takes place in the kitchen, if there 
is one, otherwise near the maqcLm in a place protected from the 
winds. Often the food is cooked under a tree. The copper pots 
( tanadjir , pi. of tandjarcih ) or the copper troughs {dsiit, pi. of dist) 
with the food are placed on the mawaqid (pi. of mdqadeh, hearth, 
fire place). These are either well-built stone hearths or improvised 
ones. The latter are constructed by placing two elongated stones 
of the same height parallel to each other, with a space of 30—60 cm. 
between them, where the fire is made. Many shrines possess a 
number of copper pots, which are always used in such occasions. 
In welis where there are none the people who come to offer their 
nidr bring them along. The wood is taken from the property of 
the well, or is brought with the visitors. In cooking a nidr all the 
dry wood which has fallen from the holy trees may be used, hut no 
twigs may be cut, even if they are dead. This fallen brushwood is 
never used on any other occasion. 

All join iD eating the sacred meal. Every one says the fatihah 
for the soul of the well for whom the offering has been brought. It 
is considered that all present are guests of the well, for the dbihah 


1 One Turkish medjidi = 20 piasters sdgh (and 23 piasters Surk), normally 
one-fifth of a Turkish pound. 

2 Zarb is a roasted sheep, where the whole (when the animal is young) or a 
part of a sheep is placed in a small freshly-prepared, cave like oven. This oven 

is heated very strongly, the meat is salted and placed in it after which the oven ^ 
is hermetically closed. 
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is his, and the food is cooked in his honour. Therefore everybody 
who attends the sacrifice, or happens to pass this way at this 
occasion is welcome to partake of the sacrificial meal. The welt 
receives the most important part of the victim — the soul, which 
lodges in the blood, 1 as we shall see later on. The same practice 
was known in the Old Testament. 2 A sacrificial meal followed the 
sacrifice. The flesh of the victim was eaten at the sanctuary by the 
sacrificer, and his family (1 Sam. 1 3-7) or by representatives of the 
community (1 Sam. 9 22 - 25 ). The underlying idea was “that of sharing 
a common meal with the deity. 3 The worshippers were the guests 
(Zeph. 1 7) of God at His sanctuary.” 4 Happily they rise from the 
feast and joining in games they pass the time in enjoyment. Contented 
with their act they leave the shrine, sure that the well has blessed 
them for the fulfilment of their obligation. 

These sacrifices followed by feasts are known in the Bible (1 Sam. 
20 4, etc.). We know from 1 Kings 3 3 and other passages 5 that 
these sacrifices took place in the high places. In the search for 
his father’s asses Saul came to Samuel and was taken by the Prophet 
to a sacrificial meal. 

Before we leave the subject of dbctyh we may mention some irre- 
gular or anomalous customs practiced in some parts of Palestine. 
Very rarely it happens that the sheep which has been slaughtered 
in or near a sanctuary is carried back to the village, and cooked 
in the house of the vower. Sometimes the condition or the situation 
of the shrine prevent offering the sheep in or near it. In such a 
case the animal may be sold and the proceeds are either given as 
such to the maqam, or some jewelry is bought with them and this 
is offered to the shrine and hung on the picture of the saint. 
Dab&yili vowed to St. Mary on Calvary are not offered as such. 
The sheep is sold, jewelry is bought with the money, and is offered 
to the qftneh. 

Some vows of this group form the connecting link with the meat- 
less food vows. El-msarwaleh is a dish made of milk and rice, 

1 1 Sam. 14 32-34. 

3 W. Smith, Dictionary of the Bible, vol. II, p. 1079. 

3 See also 1 Cor. 10 20-21. 

4 Hastings and Selbie, Dictionary of the Bible, 1914, p. 812. Doutte, p. 472. 

3 Amos S 21-23, etc. 
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mixed with another of meat and rice. Such an offering — like all 
meatless ones — is cooked in the house and then carried to the 
shrine, where it is partly distributed and partly eaten. 

Among the Bedouin and some peasants the cooking done in 
connection with a molad vow (see afterwards) is more important 
than the molad itself. This festival may be with or without meat. 

There are still a number of subsidiary practices connected with 
sacrifices to be considered. Since they touch the fundamental 
principles of making vows, we may be able by studying them to 
explain the conception connecting the sacrificial animal with the 
person for whom it is vowed. I shall first give two examples, which, 
although they do not belong to the above-described animal sacrifices, 
nevertheless illustrate vividly the idea underlying them. 

When a dead person is carried from the place where he died to 
his own village, the Bedouin and the peasants load him on a camel. 
The peasants have the superstition that the camel may die from the 
kabseh 1 exercised by the dead. In order to safeguard against such 
a heavy loss, they slay a cock on the camel’s back, before the 
corpse is loaded. The blood of the cock, which flows over the 
camel’s body, is thought to remove the impending danger. Thus the 
cock in giving his life has saved that of the more precious camel. 

Another illustration demonstrates the same idea from another 
point of view. When a child is attacked with convulsions, it is 
believed that a specially malignant djinn has attacked him, and that 
the evil spirit will probably not depart without having taken the 
child’s life. In order to save the precious fife of the child the demon 
must he satisfied with some other life. Therefore the head of a 
pigeon is introduced as deeply as possible into the rectum of the 
patient, and it is held there until the animal dies. A life is given 


* It is not difficult to explain how the kabseh acts in this case. A dead body 
is always surrounded by the evil spirits which caused his death, and is therefore 
unclean. These spirits prefer to leave this environmept and inhabit some living 
object. In doing so they may cause the same bad effects to their new host. The 
same explanation is true of the kabseh which may act on a sick person, if another 
sick person is carried into the room. The evil spirits causing the illness of the 
second (and most diseases are caused by demons) may leave their host and 
attack the first person, thus increasing his disorder. For other examples see 
Aberglaube, pp. 37, 39. 
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to save another, and the djinn is satisfied by the offering it has 
received, and leaves the child. 

These two examples show three points clearly: 

1. To save the life of an important being, that of another less 
important one must be sacrificed. 

2. The sacrifice is made to please that supernatural power which 
is thought to be the cause of the danger, or which has in its hands 
the power of preventing it. 

3. The animal sacrificed must come somehow into direct external 
contact with the being for whom or for which it has given its life. 

A close examination of the practices connected with vowing and 
sacrificing animals, as we have followed them, shows that the same 
ideas underly them, with some modification. 

Ad 1. The Palestinian thinks that everything, especially disease, 
affliction and misfortune comes “from all&h” ( min allah). He has 
permitted their occurrence, exactly as He allowed Satan to tempt 
Job and afflict him with all sorts of visitations. 1 Therefore when- 
ever the peasant is attacked with afflictions, he tries to escape them 
by directing the wrath of the superior power against some other 
being. An animal is offered in his place, to redeem the human 
being with its life. Thus the peasant still walks in the paths of his 
ancestors, believing that “life shall go for life” 2 and that “blood 
maketh atonement,” 3 and that the life of an animal is accepted by 
the Divine Power instead of that of the offender, who himself deserves 
death. 4 This is the only explanation for the wide-spread custom of 
sacrificial vows; and while other vows are not so strictly executed, 
a promise of an animal offering is much more seriously treated. 
This idea of redemption is well founded in all Semitic religions. 

Ad 2. The Almighty God is difficult of access. This is another 
fundamental idea in Palestinian folk religion. 5 This is why the 
Palestinian prefers to call on saints and welis for help. They were 
once human beings and thus understand human difficulties and 
temptations. A welt is always ready to assist, more so, if one shows 

1 Job 1 e-is. 

2 Deut. 19 21. 

» Lev. 17 n. 

* Compare the sin offerings of the Mosaic law. 

s Exod. 19, etc. 
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his humility in some way. Just as no one would approach a deity 
without a gift in his hands, or a promise of one, so a peasant would 
not ask a well for help, without at the same time vowing a sacrifice. 1 
This conception already prevailed in Biblical times: “None shall 
appear before me empty.” 2 The object of a sacrifice, reduced to its 
simplest terms, is threefold: to secure and retain the favour of the 
saint; to remove his displeasure; and thirdly to express gratitude for 
benefits received. Although these things may be said about any 
offering, nothing pleases these holy men as much as an animal 
sacrifice: firstly, because so many of the poor can be fed in their 
name and on their tables; secondly, because every one who partakes 
of the feast says a prayer in the name of the well These two acts 
are placed by the Almighty to the account of the well 

Ad 3. The study of the connections between the animal to be 
offered and the person for whom it was offered are very interesting. 
For the purpose of analysis the . following resum6 of the customs 
described above may be given: — 

A young child — for whom the nidr was made — is carried three 
times around the animal. When the child is older he rides on the 
sheep. 3 4 

He may step over the sacrifice or over the flowing blood. 

The forehead of the person is sometimes smeared with the blood 
of the dbihah. 

The flock or herd is touched with the blood of the animal killed 
for their safety. 

All these actions show clearly that the sacrifice must have a 
direct contact with the person for whom it is offered. Therefore 
the person for whom an animal is slain to safeguard his life is 
marked with the blood of the victim. The shrine of the saint to 
whom the animal has been promised, is smeared or sprinkled in 
many cases with the blood of the dbihah.* This is done to assure 
the man of God that his nidr has been fulfilled, for the mere 
dedication of the animal during the act of slaying with the words 


1 Gen. 4 s f. 

1 Exod. 34 30. 

J In the Old Testament the sacrificer had to put one hand, in later periods 
both hands, upon the head of the victim (1 Sam. 21 4). 

4 Exactly as in Lev. 1 6, 17 u, etc. 
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“Take your promise, O . . does not suffice. One asks why blood 
plays such an important role in these religious rites? An investig- 
ation of this question discloses that blood plays a very interesting 
and complicated part in Palestinian superstition. Since I believe 
that the study of these practises will bring us to a clearer conception 
of the underlying ideas, I shall describe some of them. 

Blood is believed by the Palestinian to be the abode of the “soul.” 
The same idea existed in the earliest periods of Biblical history: 
“For the blood is the life.” 1 Therefore wherever human blood is 
shed or lost, a part of human life and soul is lost. This makes 
blood a highly respected, but at the same time a highly dangerous 
thing. The following superstitious customs will throw light on this 
idea: 

1. When two children desire to enter into fraternal relation to 
each other ( yithdwd ), i. e., become intimate friends, each pricks one 
of his fingers with a needle and sucks a little of the blood of the 
other. Thus each takes some of the soul of'his friend and they enter 
into blood relation to each other. 

2. In every place where a person is killed (and only when his 
blood is shed) the soul appears at night-time as a rasad 2 and 
cries out the last words spoken by the dead; 3 cf. Gen. 4 10 , “The 
voice of they brother’s blood crieth to me from the earth.” 

3. In case a wife is not much beloved by her husband she trieB 
to inflame his affection by giving him a few drops of her blood, 
mixed with some other liquid, to drink. 1 She is sure that the part 
of the soul drunk with the blood by her husband knits him more 
strongly to her. 

4. Supernatural powers hover over every place and person where 
blood is found. They may even be injurious. This is the cause of 
the fear of the menstrual blood cherished by the inhabitants of 
Palestine. 5 


• Deut. 12 is. 

1 Also called mfawil. 

3 Aberglaube, p. 17. 

* Blood always used to be the sign of a covenant, Exod. 12 7, is. 

5 This is not the place to dwell on this phase of superstition, which is 
discussed fully in Aberglaube. 
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In offering an animal we are offering a life, a soul for another 
one — the human life. The meat of the dbihah is not the important 
part of the sacrifice. It serves only to satisfy the human visitors. 
The gods (saints practically = lower deities) do not eat and drink; 
they are only satisfied by the sacrifice of the soul . 1 A Christian 
woman of Djifnah in describing a dbihah said lil-Ifadr fedet ed-dam 
u lan-nas ed-dbihah, “For Hadr the pouring of the blood (i. e., the 
soul) and for the people the sacrificial animal.” Blood plays an 
important role as the symbol of life. This shedding of blood is the 
essential part of an animal sacrifice . 2 No animal which has been 
previously killed will be accepted by any weli as a sacrifice. The 
blood must be shed in his shrine, or at least in his name. It is the 
atoning act. 

b) Qurbdn or walimeh lilldh 

A qurbdn also involves the dbihah. This sort of vow belongs 
partly to this category and partly to a later one. It may be 
described fully here, as it has to do with animal offerings. The vow 
is made in these cases to God only, and not to any saint or well. 
Thus it is clear that a qurbdn is a real sacrifice in the name of the 
Almighty, in case of sickness. As soon as the sick man recovers, 
the animal must give its life for the man who is saved. The animal 
belongs entirely to God. But God does not need any food, there- 
fore it is distributed entirely among the poor, the vower receiving 
nothing of it — contrary to the practice in the case of all animal 
offerings described up to now. Such an animal may be slain in any 
place and its meat is distributed ahdar , 3 “in a raw (uncooked) 
condition,” or it may be cooked and then given to the poor. From 
this custom the name walimeh lilldh is derived. 

Qurbdn (from qaruba, qarraba) denotes everything offered to God 
which brings the offerer nearer to the Deity . 1 Walimeh lilldh , “a 
feast for God,” well expresses the idea set forth in another place 
and shows that the sacrifice is in reality nothing but a feast given 
to the needy in the name of God. 

1 1 Sam. 14 32-34; Deut. 12 is; Lev. 7 ioff., 7 27. 

2 N. Soderblom, Das Wesen des Gotterglaubens, p. 81; Curtiss; Kahle. 

3 Also called naiy. 

* Muhit el-MuhU II, 1681. 
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In many cases when such a vow is made, the mother or the father 
take an open knife ( mus , husah) 1 and sticks it in the door or in the 
outer wall of the sickroom. While doing so the following words are 
uttered: qurban la ividjh allah in tab ibni, “A sacrifice for God’s 
face, i. e., God’s sake, if my child gets well” Such a knife may 
remain in its place until the sheep is killed. 2 

Much like the above custom is vowing a candle for God: “If my 
child speaks, I will light a candle for you, 0 God.” 3 According to 
Christian belief such a candle must be lighted in the open air and 
not in a shrine. Imm Elyas of Jerusalem took such a vow and 
lighted the candle on the roof. She passed the night guarding it, 
so that it should not be stolen. As the candle was not all burned, 
it had to be lighted on the second night. According to Moham- 
medan custom, a light of this kind may be brought to the nearest 
well and burned there in the name of God. 4 

Before leaving this subject of animal sacrifices we may note a 
dbihah custom which has nothing to do with vows. In case a saint 
has been irritated by some mortal, he may punish the evil-doer and 
perhaps all the inhabitants of the village in a very severe way. 
A sheep is generally offered to reconcile the saint. I have already 
told the story of eS-Seh Saleh, who inhabits Hirbet Nfita, and which 
illustrates this point excellently. 

c) Meatless food 

In Jerusalem and the immediate neighbourhood these vows are 
called smat, while in Beni Zed and Beni Malik the word smat is used 
only for a dbihah, as we have seen. I have been unable to find for this 
word the explanation given by Jaussen, and which he has deduced from 
the use of the expression in Transjordania. 5 Everywhere vows of 
this sort are also known by the name tabhah, an expression not very 
much used. Most of the inhabitants of Jerusalem and the adjacent 
Christian villages understand by smat 6 only a special dish, namely 

• Also kazlak, sikkineh. 

3 A custom prevalent in Beni Zed. 

3 This type of vow is made when the child grows up without being able to 
speak. 

* According to a man of Bettir (Beni Hasan). 

» Page 365. 

6 Aberglaube, p. 75. 
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prayers over them and asks God’s blessing for all the members of 
the family which has offered them. He then keeps four loaves for 
himself and one is taken by the offerer. The last is divided among 
the members of his family as a barakeh. Some keep a piece of this 
blessed bread for illness, believing that eating it will cure disease. 
When once such a vow is taken it has to be continued every year 
until the man for whom it was taken dies. Such a ghirbniyeh 1 is 
always made one day before the feast of the saint to whom it was 
vowed. The priest blesses the bread after the afternoon prayer 
( saldt el-asr). Such a vow is a material help to the priest. 2 Many 
vow bread for the poor and needy in the name of the saint. This 
practice I shall describe more fully in the following section. 

III. Offerings given to needy persons in the name of the saint 

In the last section we have often mentioned vows fulfilled for the 
benefit of the poor. The smdt ( tabhah ) and specially the wallmeh 
lilldh ( qurban ) come under this heading. All vows of food promised 
to God must be given to the poor, even though not so specified in 
the wording of the vow. In all other vows it is specified; e. g., “O 
Nabi Saleh, if you bring me safely through this matter, I shall dis- 
tribute a basket of rice to the poor.” Either food or cloth may be 
vowed. The food may be offered in a cooked or uncooked state. 
The “needy” may be grouped under the following headings: 

1. Poor ( fuqard ) 

2. Orphans and widows 3 ( aytdm u ardmil) 

3. Prisoners (mahdbts) 

4. Sick, especially the mentally disturbed ( madjdnm ). 

The following are illustrations: “If I get up, and am able to walk 
I shall, 0 Prophet of God, clothe thirty orphans;” “0 friend of God, 
as soon as I am released from jail, I shall give two hundred loaves 
of bread to the prisoners;” “0 St. George, if my son returns to 
normal mental condition, I shall slay a sheep for the madjdnin of 
your shrine.” 


> Also called qudddseh. 

3 This custom is only followed by the Greek Orthodox church. 

3 Called by the collective name maqt&’in (those who have nobody to help them). 

12 
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In making a vow of kisweh 1 one must, according to most of those 
whom I have asked, supply all garments necessary to dress a person, 
i. e., shirt ( qamis ), shoes ( sardmi 1 2 ), bag-trousers ((i)lMs 3 * ), qumbaz * 
(gown 5 ) and a head-dress ( tarbuS , 6 or i hattah and ’uqdV). Many do 
not give all these, but only a shirt and a qumbaz , or the cloth for 
both. Generally the fulfilment of such a vow is postponed to one of 
the Mohammedan feasts, ’id ed-dhiyeh (’id eL-kbir) or ’id es-sghir (’id 
Ramadan). 

The condition of the prisoners used to be pitiful. Very often it 
happened that an accused or suspected person remained for months 
in the prison before his trial took place. Most such victims used to 
implore God and all the saints for help, promising to offer a sheep 
or bread for the other prisoners, if they should be released from 
their misery. Even prisoners who were already convicted used to 
take vows that as soon as they should be released they would offer 
this or that for the other inmates of the jail. Even if these vows 
are made in the name of a well they do not reach his sanctuary. 

It is advised by many in Jerusalem* that the best way to fulfil 
a food vow for the poor, is to give it to the djayeh kitchen where 
food is cooked daily and distributed to the poor. Generally the 
one who vows a sheep will remain in the kitchen until the meat is 
cooked and distributed. Bread may also he brought to the kitchen. 
Orphanages and hospitals are sometimes but not often remembered. 
Flour, rice, melted butter, beans, lentils, etc., are generally presented. 
The leper asylum “Jesus Hilf” receives such vows at long intervals. 
“My Lord, if I live to see my son (returning) in good health, I will 
bequeath my lower house to the Dkiyeh.” The yearly rental of the 
house goes to the general income of the dkiyeh waqf as religious 


1 From kascL, “to clothe.” 

5 Also called markiib, maiiai. 

5 Made mostly of white or blue cloth, with wide parts above the knees 
(some call it iirwal). 

« Also called kibir. 

5 It is put on over the shirt and the trousers. The qumbaz is made of coloured 
linen, cotton or silk cloth. It is open in front, reaches to just above the ankles 
and is fastened by a zunnar (belt). 

* Fez. 

^ Bedouin head-dress. 

1 Heard from Abu 'Osman (Jerusalem). 
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endowment. I know of a man who transferred all his property to a 
relative as waqf making in the waqflyeh the condition that a sun 
of money should be given to the poor by the heir in the name of 
the donor. It may happen that somebody has no money to vow to 
the poor. He then promises to devote the wages of three or more 
days’ work to the purchase of food for the poor. 1 

IV. Religious vows 

By “religious vows” I mean that a person takes upon himself the 
fulfilment of some religious act or obligation other than what he 
would naturally perform. Religious vows are practiced by Moham- 
medans and Christians. Very interesting is the fact that an adherent 
of one community assumes obligations of another. 

Perhaps the most popular example of this category is the promise 
of reciting the story of the Prophet’s nativity, qrayet molad. “If my 
daughter recovers I shall recite a molad, 0 Prophet of God.” The 
molad is the legendary story of the Prophet’s birth and is a poem 
which describes not only the birth of the Prophet, but names his 
ancestors, all the prophets, and his own acts. A great part of the 
molad is devoted to praise of Mohammed. There are different 
molads and one of the most important is that of el-Imam Abdallah 
bin Mohammad el-Manawi. According to Wafiydt el-A'yan by Ibn 
Hallikan, vol. I, the first one to attach a great importance to the 
molad was Muzzaffar ed-Din (Prince of Irbil). During his time, in 
the year 604 A. H. el-Hafiz 'Omar Abft el-Haftab wrote the best 
molad poem. 

The fulfilment may be simple or more elaborate. In the first case 
the vower gives a sum of money (one to one and a half medjidi in 
the villages, half a pound to two pounds in the cities) to a Seh who 
must recite the molad from a minaret, in a mosque or well, in the 
name of the giver. Among these places the minaret is the one 
usually chosen, and often it is specified: 'aid el-medaneh el-Hamra, 2 
'ala medanet en-nabi Musa. 3 The muaddin of that minaret may do 

• Heard from Imm Bsarah Tledjeh. 

5 Inside the city in the northeast quarter. 

> A molad is not generally recited in small sanctuaries, nor from the minaret 
of unimportant wells. Ibrahim el-Hauwas, en-nabi Musa, en-nabi Saleh, ‘All ibn 
'Elem, en-nabi Rubin, etc., are preferred places. 


12* 
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the job. The muaddin or other Seh who reads the molad takes 
several others with him, to help him in singing or reciting parts of 
the molad. It is always done in the evening, generally that of the 
night of Thursday to Friday, or that of Sunday to Monday. More 
important is the reading of a molad in the house. Many friends are 
invited. A large meal is prepared. After all had their supper they 
assemble in a large room, where the ceremony is held. One or 
more Sehs are chosen to recite this prayer, while refrains may be 
repeated in chorus by the audience. It takes about two to two and 
a half hours, during which no smoking or conversation takes place. 
One may enter or leave the room at any time. After the ceremony 
is over sweets are presented. Thus we see that the religious ceremony 
is preceded and followed by a festivity. When a woman has made 
a vow to recite the molad she fulfils it by inviting her female relatives 
and friends and asking a Sehali or a Seh clarir i to recite it. 

In some villages one to two rails of barley with three raw eggs 
(some bring only one) are placed in front of the Seh who recites the 
story of “Mohammed’s Nativity.” The eggs are eaten by the Seh, to keep 
his voice clear, 2 while the barley is kept by the people as a blessing 
and as a curative medicine in case of sickness. It is supposed that 
the barley receives a supernatural power through this religious 
ceremony. In case a child falls sick, he is fumigated with this barley. 3 

An old woman of Jerusalem told me that a dish of flour and a 
glass of water are placed before the Seh, who recites this prayer. 
As soon as he finishes, the contents of the dish are distributed 
among those present. It is kept as a hirz for small children. They 
either carry it in a small bundle around the neck as a prophylactic 
measure against the evil spirits or they are fumigated with it in case 
of disease. The water is drunk by those present, believing that it 
cures shortness of breath. 

Although this custom is purely Mohammedan it sometimes happens 
(but very rarely) that a Christian woman vows that she will recite 


1 Blind iehs are allowed to enter chambers of the harem to teach the Qoran, 
or to say prayers. 

2 I could not find any other explanation for the eggs. The ieh has no right 
to take them with him. 

3 I heard this custom from Mansur of Lifta. 
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a molad. The wife of el-Qar ! 1 promised: “If my child gets well, I 
shall recite a molad'' In fulfilment she held the ceremony in her 
house. Generally Christians prefer giving a Seh a sum of money 
and asking him to recite the molad in their name. 

Besides the 'molad , fasting is very often vowed. It is a religious 
law that every Mohammedan shall fast in the month of Ramadan . 2 
Nothing is eaten, drunk or smoked during the day-time, while at a 
certain hour in the late evening the first meal (ftur), and a few 
hours after midnight a second one ( sliur ) is taken. Nobody may 
vow to fast in this month, since this is his duty. But fasting on 
other days or weeks than Ramadan are often vowed, generally by 
women. The number of days or weeks which are to be kept is 
specified in the vow. These fasts are kept in the same way as that 
of the month Ramadan. Radjab and Sa'ban are the preferred months 
for fasting, and Monday and Thursday preferred days of the week. 
This sort of vow cannot be bought, as others may (see above), i. e., 
it cannot be changed to another obligation. A person who has 
vowed to fast a month must keep his promise exactly, while another 
who has bound himself to offer a sheep, oil, etc., may give a sum 
of money in their place. No unclean woman is allowed to fast. 

Christians may vow to fast days or weeks more than required by 
the church. In such cases they abstain completely from animal 
food, sometimes including, sometimes excluding fish. More unusual 
is the promise of a Christian to keep the month Ramadan or a 
part of it. Sometimes Mohammedan women bind themselves to keep 
the fast of St. Mary’s feast (' id el-Adra) or part of it. 

Often a Mohammedan mother who loses one child after another 
vows to baptize the next one, believing that putting him under the 
protection of Christ will guard him against death, since the evil spirit 
el-Qarini is driven away. The Qarini is the evil demon which 
attacks children and pregnant women, causing all the diseases of 
the first, and producing abortion in the latter . 3 Watfeh the wife of 
I. Aql (from Lifta) lost all her sons during their infancy. While 
pregnant she was advised by an old neighbour to vow to have her 

1 Greek Orthodox Church. 

J Unclean women, sick and those on a journey are excused from this rule. 
They must do their duty in the same year. 

s See Aberglaube, there transcribed karini. 
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offspring baptized by a Christian priest. She did it with the words: 
yd rabbi in razaqtni sabi nidrun 'day la-a'mmduh 'ind en-nasara u 
la-asammih ' ala ism en-nasara, “O my Lord, if Thou grantest me a 
boy, I vow to have him baptized by the Christians and to give him 
a Christian name.” She bore two sons after this vow and both were 
baptized. One was named Hanna and the other Djirius. A Sell of 
Su'faf told me that a barren woman vows: “By God, if I get a boy 
I shall call him Elias.” By this expression she means that she 
will give him a Christian name, thus dedicating him to a Christian 
saint. She must therefore baptize him, since baptism puts him under 
Christ’s protection and giving him the name of a Christian saint 
helps to keep him safe. Therefore only names of popular Christian 
saints are chosen, like Hanna (John), Djirius (George), etc. St. 
George’s name is preferred since it is a connecting link between 
Christians and Mohammedans. It is said that the priest conducts 
the ceremony of baptism as in the case of a Christian child. Only 
meron is not used. 

There are a few Christian women who vow to circumcise a child 
and to give him a Mohammedan name, like DarwiS, Hasan, etc. 
Such vows are taken in the same cases as the previously mentioned 
ones, i. e., when a mother loses all her male children. When such 
a woman makes a vow she may fix the place where the child is to 
be circumcised. Baptism of Mohammedan children is much more 
common than circumcision of Christian ones. The latter is only 
found among some few villagers. 

Circumcision is a rule for every Mohammedan and therefore it 
can not be vowed. But a Moslem may bind himself to do this act 
at a special shrine: “I entreat you, 0 Prophet Moses, if you cure 
my child, I will circumcise him in your sanctuary.” Such a vow is 
thought to be good for both parties. The child is protected by the 
saint, and the confidence shown in the man of God increases his 
reputation. Very often a special and additional vow is made, namely: 
“I will take upon me to circumcise so and so many poor children 
together with my own boy.” This means that the vower has to pay 
for the expenses of the operation, and also gives each child some 
clothing as a present. 

Some vow the service of a person in a sanctuary: “If you, O 
man of God, grant me a child I shall let him serve you one month 
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(’8 time).” Such a custom— although found also among the Moham- 
medans— is more wide-spread between the Christians. Such a vow 
of direct service for a certain period in a sanctuary is fulfilled by 
helping the qandalaft (sexton) in his work. 1 In such cases Moham- 
medans sweep the shrine and light the lamps. This sort of vows 
resembles the vow of Hannah, the mother of Samuel (I Sam. 1 n ff.). 
Nadartuh la-mar Anton, “I have vowed (offered) him to St. Antonius,” 
means that the boy must wear the garb of that order for one year. 
The priest puts the garments on and in one year’s time the priest 
must take them off. The parents offer a candle at each of these 
ceremonies. The convent presents the girdle-rope, the rosary (el- 
masbahdh) and the cap (et-taqiyeh), while the parents provide for the 
cloth, which is cut by the priest (or in the convent). This priest 
prays over the dress as well as over the child. Thus the child wears 
priestly clothes for one year-. Members of the Latin church, as well 
as of the Greek orthodox follow this practice. The latter ask a 
priest of the former for the performance of this act. 

Sometimes the whole or a part of the sick person is vowed to a 
holy man: “O man of God, 0 Hauwas, 2 if my child recovers, you 
will get half of him.” This means that half the “price” of the person 
is offered. The price of a person is only discussed when he is 
murdered. The diyeh, “blood price,” must be paid by the murderers 
to the family of the murdered, and it amounts to 33,000 piasters. 
Vowing half or a quarter of a person means to pay half or a quarter 
of 33,000 piasters, 3 L e., 16.500, respective 8250. This sum is given 
to the qaiym of the sanctuary with the understanding that it is for 
the well In case such a vow is made for a girl her price is not 
reckoned on the basis of the diyeh but of the mahr (marriage-price). 
The wedding ceremony of the girl cannot take place, until her vow 
is fulfilled. 4 Even in the Old Testament the JSJ azarite could be 


• Vows of this type are also known in the Old and New Testament, where 
persons were vowed or chosen as Nazarites for their life or for a short period. 
Judg. 13 5, 1 Sam. 1 u, Luke 1 is, Jer. 35 sff., 1 Mac. 3 4«, Acts 18 is, etc. 

3 To this welt more persons are vowed than to other saints (heard from 
O. S. el-Barghuii). 

» See O. Barghutf, “Judicial Courts among the Bedouin of Palestine," JPOS II, 
No. 1, 1922. 

1 I have heard of this custom only in Central Palestine. It is unknown to 
the villages around Jerusalem. 
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redeemed at a valuation according to age and sex, on a special 
scale. 1 

Finally we must mention a custom which, although not belonging 
directly to this group of vows, seems to me more closely associated 
with it than to others. The wife of F. (Greek Orthodox), whose son 
was badly sick, fastened a silken handkerchief on the Nabi Musa 
flag. This was done on the first day of the feast, while the proces- 
sion moved from the Mosque of Omar. While doing so she ex- 
claimed: “If my son gets well, 0 prophet Moses, I shall fasten 
another handkerchief on the day of the return of your flag.” 2 This 
example shows us again the honour paid to Mohammedan saints by 
non-Moslems. Such a vow is exceedingly rare. In explanation of 
this custom we may point to the Mohammedan custom: in tab ibnt 
la-arbutlak yd Hauwots drW baft ray eh bidah, “If my son recovers, 
0 H., I shall fasten for you an ell (pic) of white shirt as a white 
flag.” To hoist a white flag for somebody means to proclaim his 
ability, his excellent character, his charity, etc. 

V. Bodily chastisement and vows to be fulfilled on the body of 
the vower or person for whom the vow was taken 

“If my child gets well, 0 my Lady, O St. Mary, I shall visit you 
(i. e., your shrine) barefoot.” Walking barefoot to a sanctuary is 
vowed by Mohammedans and Christians. Christians of Jerusalem 
prefer the sanctuaries of St. Mary and Mar Elias. To sitti Maryam 
Mohammedans also bind themselves by a similar vow. This visit 
must be performed, if at all possible, on the saint’s day. Generally 
the women rise up very early — long before daybreak— and while all 
are sleeping, walk barefoot to the sanctuary, say a prayer and come 
back before the visitors begin their pilgrimages to the shrine. The 
hadit says “if a man vows to walk to a place and he cannot do it, 
he may not fulfil his vow walking.” 3 


* Lev. 27 i-7. It ranged with males from 5 to 60 shekels, with females from 
3 to BO shekels. 

2 From Imm Elyas. 

5 Man nadara an yamii li-mahattin tcalam yastati’ an yaquma bihi fala yadjuzu 
an yukmilan-nidra masyan. 
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Another vow of humiliation is the sweeping of a sanctuary with 
the head-dress. “I take a vow to sweep Sef ed-Din 1 with my head- 
cloth, if my brother gets well .” 2 To throw, or to place the head- 
dress on the ground is always looked at as a dishonouring action. 

Very often it is vowed that the hairs of the sick child will be 
cut in a sanctuary. The hair is allowed to grow from the moment 
of the vow until the promise is fulfilled. In the case of a Christian 
the child is taken to the church, where the fulfilment of the vow 
must take place. In case the Holy Sepulchre (Qabr el-Hala§») is 
chosen, the act is performed behind the tomb of Christ. The priest, 
after saying some prayers, cuts a lock of hair from the forehead, 
another from the occipital region and one from each lateral side, 
thus marking the sign of the cross. The barber cuts the rest of 
the hair. In other churches the child approaches the altar 4 and 
the ceremony takes place. Some friends and relatives are invited 
to attend the ceremony. Returning home, all join in a feast. In 
the case of Mohammedans the child enters the sanctuary and the 
hair is cut in the mihrcib or near the tomb. At Nebi Musa it is 
done outside the real shrine. In the district of Djenin I was told 
that a vow to cut the hair may be performed in most of the welts. 
This practice of shaving the head, or cutting the hair at the expiration 
of a votive period is a very old custom. In the Bible we have reference 
to it . 5 

In all cases the weight of the hair cut off, in gold, silver or money, 
is presented to the sanctuary. The money is given to the priest or 
to the qaiym. 

VI. Vows not connected with any holy person or shrine 

Such vows may be vestiges or remnants of primitive religious 
practices. “If my brother returns safely, I shall make you a zarb, 
which we will eat in the vineyards.” This vow is made for friends. 
At other times it is a thank-offering to a person. Thus we meet 


• In Lifta. 

i Heard from a woman of Lifta. 
s Lit. “the Tomb of Salvation." 

4 El-madbah. 

5 Acts 18 18, 21 24. 
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with many ndurah of this category made for physicians, nurses, 
teachers, etc. Most of these vows are never fulfilled. 

In connection with the subject of vows I wish to draw attention 
to the following idea. There are some expressions which seem to 
indicate quite a different idea, but which originate in the same cycle 
of conceptions as the vows. The Palestinian believes that the death 
of a child or animal, the breaking of an object or the spilling of a 
fluid may atone for the loss of somebody or something more important. 
InJcasar ei-kirr, “the evil is broken,” is said when a glass of water, 
a tea cup or a coffee cup fall from a visitor’s hand and breaks. 
Irikabb es-Sarr, “the evil has been poured out,” is used on similar 
occasions. 

When a horse dies, a house collapses, etc., people express their 
feelings by saying: fidak u fidd 'iydldk, “it is a ransom for you and 
your family.” The idea underlying these expressions is that some 
evil had to befall the loser, but the Almighty Providence has directed 
it to a less important object and thus saved a greater loss. 

VII. Vows for the dead and the djinn 

1 cannot close the discussion of vows without calling attention to 
vows offered to the djinn and the dead. Although this category of 
offerings differs from that of offerings brought to the saints, it shows 
many points of resemblances and serves to illustrate some points of 
interest. It is hard to find such characteristic examples of sacrifices 
brought to djinn and dead as of those offered to saints. Nevertheless 
a careful investigation shows many customs which belong here. A 
comparision between sacrifices offered to saints and those brought 
to the dead and djinn exhibits the same idea in different stages of 
development. I shall describe some customs and superstitions beliefs, 
which suggest 

a) Offerings to demons 

Dbihet edrddr (among the peasants) which corresponds to dbihet 
btt eS-Sa'r 1 of the Bedouin is the most characteristic example of this 
sort. Besides dbihet el-Halil 2 we meet with another sort of animal 

* Jaussen, p. 339. 

2 A sheep must be offered to Abraham whenever a house is newly built. 
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sacrifice, practiced by many peasants in connection with the comple- 
tion of a house. Some will not even occupy a newly built dwelling 
until a sheep is immolated, to please the djinn who have already 
taken their abode in it. With the blood the sides of the door are 
painted as an external sign of the offering. Others may even slay 
a sheep in the foundation trenches. Whenever a Bedouin tribe 
changes the locality of its camp the Seh and others immolate a sheep 
to the demons of that spot with the words dastur yd sahib el-mahall, 
“By your permission, 0 owner of the place.” ' 

According to an old belief, which is at present dying out, some 
buildings — especially baths and houses erected near a spriug — will 
not be fortunate and prosperous, unless the foundation stone has 
been erected upon shed blood. In the case of a Turkish bath it is 
even thought, that a human being — and curiously enough a Sudanese — 
must be offered before the first stone is laid. Some old women 
assured me that the head of a negro suffices, if buried below the 
threshold. The following expressions point to this human sacrifice: 
el-hammdm md bidur illd'ald ’abd, “The bath does not work except 
on a negro;” qdym 'ala 'abd, “it is erected on a negro;” mahni 'aid 
'abd, “it is built on a negro.” 2 Excavations show that these foundation 
sacrifices were very wide-spread in the ancient Orient. In 1 Kg. 16 34 
we read: “In his days did Hiel the Bethelite build Jericho: he laid 
the foundation thereof in Abiram his firstborn, and set up the gates 
thereof in his youngest son Segub.” 

Whenever a house is thought to be inhabited by demons, because 
every family which occupies it loses one or more of its members by 
death, nobody else will move into it before sacrificing one or more 
sheep, for the house is thought to be masktin, “haunted,” lit., “inhabited 
(by evil spirits).” 

The spring of Djifna is supposed to be inhabited by a demon which 
appears in the form of a charming bride. Once a woman of the 
village approached the spring during menstruation. This careless 
act provoked the anger of the djinniyeh and the spring was dried up. 
A priest had to go to the place and burn incense, thus reconciling 
the djinniyeh . 3 

‘ Jaussen, 1. c. 

* Aberglaube , p. 20. 

3 “Haunted, Springs and Water Demons ,” .JPOS I, pp. 153 — 170. 
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To this category belongs also the custom known as tihlay, “sugaring.” 
Superstition holds that the djinn are pleased and quieted by sweets 
and sugar offerings . 1 The following example will illustrate the 
procedure. A mother once beat her child on the threshold (' atabeh ). 
This careless act resulted in a severe punishment of the child and 
mother, the first getting fever and the second having a slight attack 
of facial paralysis. These inflictions were caused by the djinn living 
in this place. To appease them the woman was advised to strew 
sweets on the threshold. 

More complicated is the following belief. A child had fever, and 
the mother was told that this was caused by a fright. She took the 
sick boy to el-Hadjar el-Mansl, where she washed his hands and feet, 
after which she strewed sweets and returned home. The explanation 
of this act is as follows: The fever excited by the fright is caused 
by demons. Taking the child to the grave of a holy man and washing 
his extremities there drives the devils out by the power of the man 
of God. The sweets are an offering to appease the demons, who 
are irritated because they have to leave their prey. 

In analyzing all these customs we find that the idea of offering 
something to the spirits is represented in every one. I have only 
mentioned a few examples of each sort. The underlying idea is to 
get the favour of the spirits through these sacrifices, to please them 
and to atone for mistakes which may have provoked them. According 
to popular belief the spirits always react favourably to such offerings. 
Many references in the Bible point to offerings to spirits and demons . 2 

b) Offerings to the Dead 

With regard to sacrifices to the dead I shall only mention practices 
which bear a special connection to our subject. While the corpse 
is being ritually washed, the relatives distribute some money 'an rCth 
d-maiyet, “for the soul of the dead.” This is called squt es-salay. 
In the cemetery and when the burial is over, money is again 
distributed, this time to the Sells who have been repeating during 
the whole procession, allahu akbar, as a prayer for the dead. In the 

1 See Aberglaube. 

2 Lev. 16 8, 17 7; 2 Chr. 11 15; 2 Kings 23 8. In the latter “spirits” should be 
read instead of “gates” (i. e., Se'irim instead of iearim), as has been suggested. 
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graveyard, bread and dried figs are given to the poor (' an ruh el- 
maiyt). Those who can afford it may even have a new wooden coffin 
(tctbut, sahliyeh) made, on which the deceased is carried to his 
burial place. This coffin is then left to serve for poor dead, and 
this act of helping the poor, even after their death, is believed to 
bring a special tawab, “reward,” for the soul of the departed. 

All who go to the house of the mourners to condole receive coffee 
with or without a piece of cake. After drinking the coffee, and 
sometimes on entering as well as on leaving, they say: allah yerhamu 
“May God be merciful to him.” 1 In the third night a tahlileh is 
made. Sweets are distributed to all invited, who are chosen from 
the better class as well as from the poor. Afterwards la ilahan illd ' 
allah is recited by those present, all repeating this phrase over and 
over again until the sum of all the prayers reaches one thousand 
in the cities, and 75000 in some villages. 2 Thereupon al-Hitmeh 
(al-Qoran) is read and those reading it say at the end: wahabnd 
tawdbahd li-ruh fuldn, “We have presented its recompense (merit), 
i. e., that of reading the Holy Book, for the soul of N. N.” The 
meeting ends with a meal. Every one recites the fdtihah for the 
soul of the dead. The meal this night is also called unisah ( el-Mdlhah ). 

On the first Thursday the relatives distribute a sort of a cake 
fried in oil to those who happen to come to the cemetery. It is 
called fakket lianak. 3 On the second Thursday a hmesiyeh is made 
in some villages. All friends go to the cemetery to visit the tomb. 
The relatives distribute dried figs, sweets, raisins, etc., among those 
present, especially to children, also 'an rMi d-maiyet. As on other 
occasions, everyone asks the mercy of God for the soul of the departed 
one. At the end of the forty days another supper (‘ aid )■* is made. 
On Hamis el-Amwat the peasants send fruit to the maddfeh, while 
in a city the relatives of the dead go to the cemetery and distribute 
sweets, dyed eggs, and very rarely cooked food among the poor as a 

' Other expression? are: salamet ruskum, el-baqiyeh f'i ‘umrak, allah yhalli 
wladak. 

2 Heard in el-Qubebeh. 

3 Fakket el-wihdeh is the expression used for the first visit made On the day 
after the corpse is buried. 

< One who does not prepare this supper for his dead father is despised by 
his fellow- villagers, who say: »id ilak her f'i ab&k ma 'amiltiloi 'aid yd kalb. 
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sadaqah ' an d-maiyet. Food may be sent at any time by the peasants 
to the guest-house and is known by the names es-sadaqali, el-fiqdeh, 
er-rahmeh, kaffarah. City-dwellers generally give food to the poor on 
every feast (New Year, Ramadan, Id el-Kbir). While any sort of 
food, even fruit, may be sent on any occasion to the madafeh, it is 
customary in the villages to slay a sheep on the tahtileh, some times 
on Samis d-Amwat. 1 

From the above we see that the peasants prefer to send the 
sadaqah to the guest-house, for all visitors, travellers and strangers 
stop there for rest and recreation. Every time the relatives of the 
dead bring food to the maddfeh they say: hada an riih fuldn, “this 
is for the soul of N. N.” Every one who eats of it must say a 
prayer for the deceased. Thus many prayers ascend to the Almighty, 
imploring the salvation of the one who has died. 

Some relatives of a dead person will give a sum of money to a 
poor person obligating the latter to journey to Mecca and perform 
the hadj for the soul of the dead. When he has finished the official 
ceremony there he must say: itqabbal yd allah tawfib hat-hadj 'an 
rdh fuldn, “Reckon, O God, the recompense (merit) of this pilgrimage 
for the soul of . . .” No dbihet ed-dhiyeh can be given in the name 
of the deceased . 2 

The Bedouin of el-Qibleh (the Peninsula of Sinai) once a year 
bring all their cattle to visit their cemetery. While the sheep pass 
the burial place, every animal entering the cemetery or remaining 
standing near it is thought to have been chosen by the dead and is 
sacrificed there. I have been told that very many sheep are slain 
on such an occasion, as all Bedouin, even the poor, bring their sheep 
to visit the dead in order that the latter may choose an offering. 

There are some who engage a iSh to read el-Hitmeh 3 for the 
benefit of the dead once or several times a year. As in the case 
of the hadj, here also he says, as soon as he finishes the reading, 
wahabtu tawdhuhd la-ruh fuldn. 

There are other somewhat similar customs which may be passed 
over. I wish, however, to emphasize what has been mentioned 

i In the villages this day is also known an ffamis el- Bed (Thursday of Eggs). 

1 Heard from several women of Jerusalem, who gave me several examples. 

5 Some believe that Radjab, Sa'ban and Ramadan are the most suitable months 
for reading the Holy Book. 
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repeatedly, that every one who receives money or food in the name 
of the deceased recites a prayer and generally the f&tihdh for his 
soul, and adds in every case the words rahmet allah 'aleh or aUah 
yirhamuh. 

While all the customs described above are practised by the 
Mohammedans, the Christians have others which are based on the 
same conceptions. 1 do not wish to describe the various masses and 
pray ere for the dead, as they are accepted religious institutions of 
the different churches, but will restrict myself to folkloristic practices, 
mentioning only those that differ from the customs described above. 

On the third, ninth and fortieth day, six months and one year 
after the death 1 a sftniyeh and a ividjih are made by the family of 
the deceased and distributed in the cemetery. By stiniyeh a dish 
of boiled wheat with sugar, decorated with almonds, candy, etc., is 
meant, while a ividjih is a large disk-like loaf of bread of about 
40 — 60 cm in diameter, coated with sesame seeds. The priest says 
some prayers and then the food is distributed to those present. Many 
offer these things only once or twice. 2 

Some Christians distribute cakes (either ka'k ibsimsim, biqsmat or 
rahmeh) 3 on the first 'td el-Amwat. Members of the Greek Orthodox 
church may also take wine on such occasions. The priest blesses 
the wine and gives every one a cup. The dead person also receives 
his portion, for the priest pours a little wine, marking a circle with 
it on the tomb. 

As with the Mohammedans so also with the Christians, every one 
who receives something implores the mercy of God for the deceased 

An analysis of these customs shows the following main points: 

1. Food and other offerings are made in the name of the dead 
and for the benefit of the dead. 

2. These offerings are accompanied by a multitude of prayers and 
good wishes, which are intended for the benefit of the dead. 


> Some Christians give those who come to condole a cup of coffee with a 
hard cake. In some cases simple leak ibsimsim (cakes with sesame seeds) are 
distributed instead of biqsmat (the above mentioned hard cakes). 

3 This custom prevails among the Greek Orthodox congregation. 

* Rahmeh stands for rounds cakes made of smid (semolina) butter and 
sesame seeds. 
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When we question the peasants about the purpose of these customs, 
we find that they reason as follows. When help (food, money, etc.) 
is given to the poor, strangers and children in the name of the 
deceased, and prayers are said for his soul, God will reckon all 
these acts in his favour in the day of judgement. The more a soul 
can rely upon such acts, the better off it is, since all of them will 
be added to kaffet el-mizan, in which his good actions are placed, 
and the likelihood of outweighing his evil actions will increase. In 
other words, we see that these actions are sacrifices made by the 
living for the benefit of the dead. This thought is beautifully 
expressed in the sentence Ibid el-ahyd larhUkat el-amwdt, “Were it 
not for (the actions of) the living, the dead would have perished.” 
This is the fundamental idea in all sacrifices to the dead, as we 
shall see later on. . 

A close examination of the goal at which these offerings and 
prayers aim, removes every doubt of their sacrificial character. The 
latter becomes still clearer if we remember the words said every 
time the fdtihah and hitmeh are read, namely: itqabbal yd allah 
tawdbhd 'an ruli fulan, “Accept, 0 God, its recompense for the 
soul of . . .” These customs are illustrated by the fact that the 
Hebrew word for “pray (iny)” is cognate with the Arabic root yis, 
which means “sacrifice (sheep).” 1 Prayer and sacrifice were so 
intermingled that every prayer was an offering, and every sacrifice 
a prayer. 

Even the simplest phrases, allah yirljtamuh or raJimet allah 'aUh, 
seem to have been originally ad'iya, “prayers,” offered for the benefit 
of the dead, and not only polite expressions. 2 

There is another motive for this custom to which I wish to draw 
attention, as it has not usually been connected with sacrifices for 
the dead. The underlying idea of all these sacrifices, including 
those offered to saints, is the same. Neither saints nor other dead 
eat themselves, although meals are offered in their names. To their 
tables many are invited and when satisfied say a prayer for the 


1 See Muhit el-Muhit and Belot. 

2 Whenever one is on the point of beginning a journey he asks his friends : 
id'ti li, “pray for me.” They at once recite phrases like “God be with you,” 
“God protect you,” “God make you prosper,” etc. All these simple expressions 
are considered as prayers (du'a). 
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soul of the dead, who is then their real host. Thus a person is 
endowed even after his death with the highest virtue in the eyes of 
the Oriental, namely hospitality. 

In the Bible we find parallels to the custom of sacrifice for the 
dead, cf. Deut. 26 n, Sir. 30 is. The most interesting passage is 
2 Macab. 12 43ff.: “And making a gathering, he sent twelve thousand 
drachmas of silver to Jerusalem for sacrifice to he offered for the 
sins of the dead, thinking well and religiously concerning the 
resurrection. For if he had not hoped that they that were slain 
should rise again, it would have seemed superfluous and vain to pray 
for the dead.” 1 

7. CELEBRATION OF FEASTS ( mawdsim ) 

The word mosam 2 (pi. mawdsim ) means “season, mart, fair or time 
of assembly of pilgrims.” 3 In our case it is the “season of visiting 
a sanctuary;” thus, for example, emta mosam en-nabl Rubin means 
“When is the season (the time) of visiting (celebrating the feast of) 
the Prophet Rftbin?” Whenever one speaks of el-mdsam in Jerusalem 
and the surrounding villages it is understood by all to mean mosam 
en-nabi Musa. 

Many sanctuaries have regular mawasim. The feast is very 
elaborately celebrated in some and extends over several days, while 
in others it is very simple and lasts only one day. At such a time 
people flock from every direction to visit the holy place and to take 
part in the festival joys. At these times they also fulfill their vows, 
perform their religious duties, circumcise their children, etc. 

A description of the Nebi Musa feast 4 will give an excellent picture 
of a mosam. All other mawdsim resemble it in most of their 
characteristics. The Prophet Moses is highly honoured by all 
Mohammedans of Palestine. People come to the feast from all 
villages of southern Palestine and Samaria. Many also come from 
the north. 

t Douay translation. 

2 Canaan, Kalender des pal. Fell., ZDPV XXXVI, p. 274, note 2. 

3 Used originally for Mecca, MuhU el-Muhit II, 2250. 

< Descriptions have been given by: Hans Spoer, Das Neln-Milsa Feet, ZDPV 
XXXII, pp. 207-221; R. Hartmann. Xebt Musa, MNDPV 1910, pp. 65-75; 
P. Kahle, Gebrauche bei den moslemischen Heiligtiimern] in Palestina, PJB, 165 etc. 
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The shrine is situated seven kilometers S. S. W. of Jericho, just 
south of the road leading from Jerusalem to Jericho. It is composed 
of au extensive complex of buildings with large gates. It may be 
divided into two parts : the sanctuary itself and the rooms surrounding 
it. The latter are separated from the first on three sides by an open 
space, the courtyard. 1 The sanctuary itself is surrounded on the 
north and east by porches, and covers the supposed tomb of the 
prophet. A quantity of rags are tied to the bars of the windows. 
Above the door an inscription states that 'Abdallah Pa§a rebuilt the 
place in 1235 A. H. The maqdm itself is opened only on special 
occasions and during the festival days. 

The greater part of the complex surrounding the shrine is composed 
of rooms which serve to lodge the visitors. The minaret is found in 
the N. W. corner of this part and is not connected directly with 
the sanctuary. Two mosques are attached to this complex, one of 
which (cljami en-niswan, the mosque of the women) has a mihrab, 
while the other, which seems to have been changed from a stable 2 
into a prayer-room has no niche. The second story opens nearly 
everywhere on to a terrace which overlooks the court-yard. In the 
lower story two large kitchens, as well as stables, store-rooms, and 
wood-rooms are to be found, beside the many rooms for the pilgrims. 

Although this building is erected on the top of a hill, the two 
other shrines (Hasan er-Ra i and Masadjid sittna 'AiSeh) command 
better views, being found on still higher positions. East of the whole 
building is a cemetery, where those are buried who die during festival 
days. Notables who die in Jericho are very often brought here, and 
the Tdw&n tribesmen of Transjordania bury some of their dead also 
in this cemetery. They count it a special blessing to be interred 
near this man of God. 3 

• The courtyard is paved with stone slabs. 

s This may still be seen, since the door leading to the outside has been closed, 
and the places for tying the animals are still visible. 

3 Beside the three shrines mentioned on page 8, where children are buried in 
their neighbourhood, I have two other sanctuaries with the same characteristic, 
making five in all: 

ei-ieh Ahmad at Nebi $amwil, 

ei-ieh Mansur at Ilizmah. The three already mentioned shrines are 

ei-ieh Nuran near Sallalah, 

ei-ieh Ahmad es-Sarrisi at Abu Gh6S, and 

ei-iih ‘Abdallah at Su'f&t. 
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Not a single tree is to be seen anywhere near the building, but 
large cisterns 1 gather the rain-water for use in the feast days. These* 
cisterns apparently belong to an older age than the present building. 
It has been supposed that they were the cisterns of the convent of 
St. Euthymius . 2 

The ridge on which the sanctuary is erected is composed of a 
bituminous stone, which burns easily and gives an offensive asphaltitic 
odor. The people think that this natural sign, which is not found 
in the case of any other saint, is a decisive proof of the greatness 
of the prophet. Naruh min hdjaruh , 3 “his fire is (comes) from his 
stones,” has become proverbial. I have never heard the sayings, 
given by Spoer , 4 about this bituminous stone, which looks white 
outside (like the angel of light 5 ) and inside black (like the angel 
of death 6 ). 

The feast itself begins on the Friday preceding Good Friday 
of the Greek Orthodox Church 7 8 and ends on Maundy Thursday. 
This Friday is called djim'et en-nadeh, “the Friday of Descent,” 
while the Friday preceding it is known as djum'et d-mnddat, the 
“Friday of Calling,” since it is on this day officially made known 
that the mdsam of the Prophet begins on the next Friday. Thursday 
evening and the night of Thursday to Friday is named lelatu l-waqfehfi 
“the Night of Standing,” in other words, the night preceding the 
feast. Every one who intends to take part in the feast prepares for 
the coming days. Different friends or families come together and 
talk over their plans. This time resembles in some respects the 
preparation for Passover on the part of the Jews. The night of the 

i As much depends on the amount of water these cisterns hold at the time 

of the feast, the people believe that they are often filled in a miraculous way. 

We are told that when the rainfall during the winter is scanty and the cisterns 

are not filled with water, it always happens that the prophet Moses sends a 

heavy downpour of rain, which falls only over his sacred area, shortly before 

the beginning of the feast. 

7 ZDPY XXXII, 218. 

a Kahle, PJB VIII, 174. 

« ZDPV XXXII, 212. 

s Moses is meant here. 

« ‘Uzra’yl. 

7 Not on Good Friday as stated by Spoer. 

8 This expression is used for the evening before every feast day. 

13* 
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next Wednesday to Thursday is called lelat eS-Sel, since most of the 
"pilgrims arrange to leave. 

Before describing the beginning of the festival processions we 
must call attention to the fact that six Fridays of this period are 
considered as more or less important, since they are connected with 
special celebrations and privileges. The Nebi Musa feast forms the 
nucleus. The following is the list 1 as known in the environs of 
Jerusalem. Some Fridays bear other names in other places: 


Order of 
Fridays 

Compared with the | 
Greek Easter j 

Names of Fridays in 
Jerusalem and environs 

Names among the 
peasants and Bedouin 

First 

14 days before 
Good Friday 

djum'et el-mndddt 

hamls , or 
dj. en-nabat 

Second 

8 days before 
Good Friday 

dj. en-nazleli, dj. el-beraq, 
or dj. es-siddari 2 

hamls el-amwtit, 
or dj. el-bed 


Maundy 

Thursday 

hamls et-tal'ah, or 
yom eS-sil 

■ 

Third 

Good Friday 

dj. el-eUmat 

dj. el-maghrl, or 
dj. el-hayawdnat 

Fourth 

8 days after 
Good Friday 

dj. er-raghdyb, dj. el- 
haldivi, 3 or ed- dj. et-tawili 


Fifth 

14 days after 
Good Friday 

dj. el-ghuraba 


Sixth 

21 days after 
Good Friday 

dj. el-hazdnd 

Ldw JKif.l bU.t -nr. ■ill 


' Somewhat modified from Canaan, Folklore of the Seasons, JPOS III, p. 23. 

2 Some say sindari. ■ ' 

3 The Christians of Bethlehem, Bet Djala and Bet $ahur call Dec. 24 yom 
■el-halawi, and flock on this day to Bethlehem to attend the official procession of 
the Patriarch, using the opportunity to buy sweets. This custom is dying out 
{from the written notes of my father). 
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The procession begins by bringing the Nebi Musa banner from 
the place where it is kept all the year through, called ed-Dar 
el-Kbireh, belonging to the Huseni family, and situated west of the 
Haram area in the street connecting Bab el-Habs with the Han 
ez-Zet street. The notables as well as many officials assemble here. 
The banner is handed over to the Mufti on a plate. After reciting 
a prayer he unfolds the banner and it is fastened on its stick. The 
banner is made of green velvet, embroidered along the border with 
golden threads, and measures 200x140 cm. A piece of black silk 
is sewn at the centre of each side bearing inscriptions, 1 * to be 
described below. This black cloth is also artistically embroidered 
on its edges. The flag is fastened to a long staff, called zaneh, 
ending above in a golden crescent ( hldl ). 

The 'procession — which in the time of the Turks used to be 
accompanied by a military hand and a guard of honour — moves 
slowly to the Mosque of Omar, entering by the gate Bab el-Habs 
(also known as Bab 'Ala ed-Din el-Buseir^). After the midday 
prayer is over the procession leaves the mosque area by the same 
gate, and not by Bab Hutta, as stated by Spoer. 1 It is true that 
a great part of the multitude which attends the ceremony in the 
mosque leaves by other gates. The Grand Mufti, the banner-bearer 
and the other servants of the prophet go ahead. As soon as they 
are out of the holy area they mount horses and move slowly through 
the prolongation of the Via Dolorosa, leaving the city by St. Stephen’s 
gate (Bab Sitti Maryam). The spectators fill the street, the balconies 
and windows, the cemetery, and the gardens on both sides of the 
way. Due to the great number of umbrellas which are carried by 
the members of the procession and the spectators, this day has been 
called 'id eS-SamSsi, “the feast of the umbrellas.” The Sabab (young 
men), assemble iu parties, and each one plays, dances and sings on 
its way. In the crowd many flags are carried, coming from different 
awlid of the city and the surrounding villages. Every flag has its 
adherents Thus we see the flags of eS-Seh 'Atif 3 , es~8eh Qazzaz 4 , 


i The writing is also worked in gold thread. 

1 ZDPV XXXII, 214. 

3 The qaiym of ei-Seh Djarrah. 

* This and the preceding come from Jerusalem. 
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'All e§-Sarif from Nabi SamwjH, etc. The banner of en-nabi Dahftd 
and that of the Mosque of Omar are always 9een in this procession. 
They accompany that of the prophet Moses, until the procession 
reaches Ras el-' Am ft d. Slowly the procession advances and after 
two or three hours reaches Ras el-'Amftd, where the Mayor of 
Jerusalem and the other members of the Municipality welcome it. 
The Municipality invites many guests for this occasion. After re- 
freshments are served the banner is carefully folded and the dignitaries 
continue their journey in automobiles or carriages. Part of the crowd 
follows slowly, but the greater part return to Jerusalem. 

Every day of the feast the number of the visitors increases. They 
come generally in the following order 2 : 

Arrival Group Departure 

Thursday Coffee-house keepers and some Friday after eight 

merchants days 

Friday The servants of the Prophet Moses Thursday 
and some merchants 

Saturday The 'Idwan tribe Monday or Tuesday 

Sunday The different flags of Jerusalem Thursday 

(*At-if, Qazzaz, etc.) 

Monday The Hebronites, the banner of the Wednesday 
Sab&b of Jerusalem and that of Nablus 
Tuesday The Bedouin of ed-Dihk Wednesday 

Wednesday The inhabitants of Jericho Wednesday 

A man who comes for one day is called sabbdhi, while one who 
spends only one night in the sanctuary is known by the name baiyati. 
The former comes in the morning and returns home in the afternoon, 
while the latter arrives generally in the afternoon, spends the night 
and leaves during the next day. 

The Hebronites leave Hebron Saturday and encamp in the Baq'ah, 
just south-west of Jerusalem. The next day they enter, Jerusalem 
by the Jaffa Gate in a long procession, singing, dancing and playing 
sef u turs. A multitude of spectators assemble to witness the event. 

1 The qaiyrn of el-Hadra (Nablus). 

1 This order was given me by several persons, who go every year to the 
sanctuary, since they are servants of the Prophet. 
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Through the old city they continue their march until they enter 
el-Haram by Bab el-Mahkameh. They pass the night in the mosque 
area and early the next day leave for the shrine. It is Gustomary 
that before such a procession reaches a village they send a radjdjad 
to the village to announce their coming. At once as many of the 
inhabitant* as are able go out to meet the procession, taking along 
their banner and 'iddeh. Often the newcomers- are invited to take 
some food. 

All saiyarat leave Jerusalem for Nebi Musa with great pomp and 
monotonous music; the procession is headed by the banner. As 
soon as they pass Gethsemane they furl the banner and march 
slowly and quietly. As soon as they are in sight of the shrine of 
the Prophet they rearrange their group, unfurl the banner and begin 
the formal procession again. First they raise small heaps of stones 
as qanatir and recite the fatihah. The dervish who heads the 
procession sends one of his followers to announce their coming to 
the other dervishes who are already in Nebi Mftsa. This messenger 
is called nadjdjab. His master binds a mandil around his neck to 
be untied only by the Seh who welcomes him at the sanctuary. This 
nadjdjab runs directly to the maqam, all the time beating his naqqarah 
(a sort of a small drum). As soon as he reaches the building all 
the dervishes, to whatever tariqah they may belong, go out to welcome 
him, and the oldest dervish unties the mandil from his neck, reciting 
the fatihah at the same time. This silt orders all saiyarat and 'idad 
to welcome the new-comers. 

First the mazar of er-Ra'i is visited and then the crowd proceeds 
to the Nebi. As soon as the outer court is reached, the procession 
advances very slowly, while their enthusiasm increases. All the way 
to er-Ra'i and to the Nebi gun shots are fired in order to increase 
the enthusiasm and to proclaim their coming. This custom is no 
longer allowed. 

Processions are generally arranged in the following way: The 
banner-bearer goes ahead, followed by the musicians. Then follow 
some young men of the party, encircling their leader and dancing 
according to the tempo given by him. Every dance is accompanied 
by singing. The leader recites a strophe and the others repeat it. 

> We find such heaps of stones set up by way of witness in patriarchal days : 
Gen. 31 m-ss; Joshua 4 1-3 and »-n. 
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He swings a sword, a stick or a handkerchief in the air and dances 
with them, thus giving the tempo. Sometimes all or part of the 
musicians are seen in the circle. While singing and dancing the 
party clap their hands in a rhythmical way. This clapping of the 
hands may be met with in all seasons of great mirth and rejoicing 1 
and both performers and audience never seem to weary of this simple, 
but universal amusement. 2 They proceed slowly until they reach 
the maqam. Some of the women spectators welcome the party with 
zaghdrit, or short songs ending with a shrill tongue-rattling. 

It is very interesting to note that the above description of this 
procession resembles in many a way the joyful processions described 
in the Bible. Singing, dancing and clapping of the hands, the use 
of musical instruments and the participation of all classes are the 
same to day as they were thousands of years ago; cf. 2 Sam. 6 5ff., 
2 Kings 11 12 , etc. The description in Ezek. 25 6 and 7 resembles 
very much the sahdjeh, dance to be described later: “Thou hast 
clapped thine hands, and stamped with the feet, and rejoiced in 
heart.” 3 

The most important sorts of dances are the sahdjeh and the 
dabJceh. A dabkeh may consist of the following varieties: taiyarah, 
samaliyeh, ‘ardjah, f tuhly eh, qarr&diyeh, sab'awiyeh and matlnteh. 
Clapping the hands and stamping the feet may accompany any one 
of these dances. In many cases, either instead of a dance, or following 
the dancing group, another party plays the sef u turs. Each of two 
persons who occupy the centre of the group is armed with a sword 
and a small shield. While their friends clap their hands and sing 
around them, these two pretend to attack one another, advancing, 
retreating, kneeling on one leg, standing up, bending to the right or 
to the left, swinging the sword in different directions all the time. 
From time to time they strike their sword on their own shield ot 
on that of their opponent. Sword strokes are delivered rhythmically 
so that the sound follows a regular measure. Some of the songs 
used in this play as well as in dancing will be given below. 


1 In wedding processions, welcoming a friend home from a foreign country, 
at the release of young men from their military service, etc., such rejoicing 
takes place. 

2 James Neil, Palestine Life, p. 133. 

3 Clapping of the hands is also used in scorn, contempt, mourning and grief. 
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The musical instruments which are used are the following: 
takl drum 

kas (kasdt) kettle-drum 
mizhar kind of lute 
sabbdbeh flute 
arghiil 

nayeli long flute 
zummdrah fife 

midjwiz fife with two tubes 
dirbakkeh kind of drum. 
ncibeh very large drum 

The rhythm played by the tail and kdsdt has nearly always a 
meaning: Some examples are: 

alWi allah allah haiy | | | | '[* y — — 

dct-ym dd-ym — | — | 

qai-yum qai-yum, | — | — 

In the case of allah alone the tabl are allowed to vibrate, while 
one is turned slowly on the other, and the last syllable is given by 
a strong beat. The banners are of green, white or red cloth, with 
Qoranic verses, the name of the saint to whom they belong, or names 
of God inscribed on them. The inscription is made by sewing cloth 
bands of different colours on the flag itself. 

Some of the writings on banners are: 

1. ajji ajji yi zj\ 'g 

There is no God but Allah; Mohammed is God’s apostle. 

2. On the banner of Nebi Mtisa: 

a) on one side: the above mentioned Mohammedan creed 

b) on the other side: 

ir.s U-JJo <OJl 

God spake with Moses discoursing with him 1309 

3. The banner of Bet Sflrik: 
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In the name of the most merciful God I 
Assistance from God and a sure victory! 

Your help, 0 my lord Ahmad el-Badawi 1 ! 

4. On the banner of e§-§Sh Dj&bir en-Nana': 

*^5 £ c/' *J o' 

I have masters whose power 

(and) whose bravery are supernatural. 

Although I am not one of them, 

(I derive from) their love power and dignity. 

5. On a second banner of the same 8&h: 

aLl .VI aJl V 

alii Jyyjj alJl VI aJl V aJJI r ~o 

aJJ' <J,3 

aJJI jJi 

There is no God but Allah. 

In the name of the most merciful God, there is no God but 

Allah and Mohammed is God’s Apostle. 
Our Lord Ahmad er-Rif&*i is the Friend of God. 

God has proclaimed his wonderful Mystery. 

6. Seen at Nebi Rftbin festivals: 

r* 

aJJI VI aJl V 
aJJI 

oU-i» J* 

Abft Bakr 'Omar 

There is no God but Allah, and Mohammed 
is God’s Apostle. 



'Olma: 
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AM Talhah Sa'd 

It was renewed by the poor (for 
God’s help) Ahmad el-Falih the 
successor of Mohammed’s excellency 
Zubeir Said 

8. Another banner of the same ieh : 

rs*-/ aAJ \ ^ 

s bJ^ (J aJJ 
Js ^ C^. r 1 } 4UI j aJ ^ 

In the name of the most merciful God! 

And say, Praise be unto God, who hath not begotten any 
child; who hath no partner in the kingdom, nor hath 
any to protect him (Sfirah 17, last verse). 

9. Seen in Rabin (1924): 

T** & $ 

r*- y' 

aU\ aJJI ^11 aJI V 

V>\^ 

y*CkjL\ UtXMKl 

CiUia 

Abu Bakr 'Omar 

In the name of the most merciful God! 

There is no God but Allah: 

If I resolve (to do something) I trust on God. 

Our Lord el-Hadr, peace be upon him. 

'Otman 'Ali 

The staff ( ez-z&neli ), on which the banner is fastened, often has 
on its upper end a metal piece which is worked in one of the forms 
shown in the accompanying plate. A study of the different forms 
— which are generally called hldl (crescent) — indictes the following 
grouping: 
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1. The representation of a weapon (spear). Nos. 1, 2 ahd 3. 

2. The representation of the hand (Nos. 6, 7). Number 8 may 

also be counted to this group, while number 15 shows the 
holy number seven. 

3. Different forms representing the development of the moon. 

Nos. 4, 5, 9, 10, 16, 17, 18, 20. No. 21 has the inscription 
«UJl Ml ,*Jl M in the moon. Nos. 11, 12, 13, 14, 

which look like a sphere or a circle, may be classified under 
this head, although they may also be explained as the 
representation of the terrestial globe. 

These signs are common in popular superstition, we meet with 
them in magic formulas and popular medicine. 1 

Some of the villages having an 'iddeh, which is generally brought 
to visit the Nebi, are: Bet Iksa, En-Nabi Samw^l, Biddu, Bet 'Anan 
Bet Duqquh, Bet Sftrik, Abb GrhoS, el-'Esawiyeh, Silwan, ed-Diuk, 
Jericho, etc. I was told that the Bedouin tribes el-'Idwan, el- 
Ka'abneh, etc., do not bring an 'iddeh or a flag with them., 

The servants of the Prophet, hudddm en-Nabi, i. e., those who 
have the different positions in this place, are: The Huseini, Yhnis, 
Qlebo and the Bazbazeh families. These families are not, as Curtiss 
says, “priestly.” 2 They have absolutely no religious tinge. Each of 
the first two has a kitchen ( matbah ) in which an enormous quantity 
of food is cooked and distributed to the visitors twice daily. The 
banner bearers are members of the Qlebo, while the muaddin comes 
from the Bazbazah family. The last have also the right to light the 
maqdm. The mufti of Jerusalem must lead the procession. All of 
these “servants” are proud of the honour bestowed on their families 
in serving Kalim Allah. 

Every day about one quntdr (300 kg) of meat is cooked by the 
Huseini family and about the same by the Y finis. This meat is 
cooked in large vessels belonging to the maqdm. At the same time 
a great quantity of rice is prepared as ruzz mfalfal. 3 TaMneh 
(pi. of ydhneh) are also cooked. Yahnet ful (broad beans), y. basal 


1 Aberglaube, pp. 58, 64, 84, 94 and 95. 

* Curtiss, chapter XVI. 

s Not mufilfil, as Kahle says in PJB VIII, 172. 




(onions), y. mluhiyeh (garden mallow*), y. bedindjan (egg-plant), etc. 
are the most important dishes. By yahneh cooked vegetables with 
meat and samneh is understood. Every day two public meals, dinner 
and supper, are prepared. When the food is ready the visitors come 


Corchorus olitorius (Hava). 
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and take their share. Generally they unite in small groups and a 
representative of each group receives the food. Bread is also 
distributed. It is a densely crowded mass that awaits the time of 
distribution. Every one carries a vessel and tries to be pne of the 
first, pushing, elbowing and shouting. Many visitors who prefer to 
cook themselves receive their share as hardj ndsif i. e., raw meat 
and uncooked rice. Well-known families cooking their own food 
may receive the cooking vessels from the wrialbah, while others must 
give surety (rahn). il 

The animals, mostly sheep, are killed in a special place, outside 
the sanctuary, on the way to the carriage road. Even a person who 
has vowed a clbihah for Nebi Mfisa generally kills it in this place. 
In doing so a special formula is used, namely: minnak u ilek adjr 
u tawab la-seiydnd Musa , “From Thee and to Thee (0 Grod) may 
it be counted as recompence and reward for out lord Moses.” Very 
often the following sentence is added : itqabbaliiidrak yd Kalim Allah , 
“Accept your vow, 0 Interlocutor of God.f The meat t is either 
distributed to those present, at the time of slaughtering, or it is sent 
to one of the two kitchens of the sanctuary, to be cooked with the 
other food and then distributed to the zutuar. The offerer always 
keeps a good portion out for himself and his friends. The enormous 
expenses of these seven days are met with by the income of the 
Prophet’s waqf. 

The rooms, courtyard and a great area surrounding the building 
are crowded with visitors. It is a very picturesque, interesting and 
instructive sight to observe the different faces, costumes, manners, 
games and other characteristics of this mass. Peasants, half-Bedouin 
and Bedouin mix with people of Jerusalem, Nablus and Hebron. A 
close student of tlie country easily distinguishes one type from the other. 
AVith the exception of the city women, who keep the rooms most of 
the time or stand on the open veranda of the second story, all female 
visitors take part in the activities of the men, with whom they mix 
continually. All are dressed in their best clothes, which exhibit 
every colour of the rainbow. The number of the pilgrims is at times 
qnormous, and it reaches its climax on Monday and Tuesday. After 
this time many begin to leave. During all this time, excepting the 
first day (when nobody goes home) and the last day (when nobody 
comes any more to the sanctuary) there is a constant going and 
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beads, earthenware pitchers, jars and pots, booklets, tracts and 
hidjabat, tobacco, match-boxes, candles, and many other things. While 
many have their merchandise placed on, improvized wooden shelves, 
others spread their goods on a strip of cloth on the ground ( imbassit , 
pi. imbasstm). All day and far into the night they stand tirelessly, 
each trying to outshout his neighbour in praising his articles. 
Outside the courtyard herds of sheep are brought for sale. Any 
one who has to offer a dbihah may buy the animal here. Many 
bring their offerings with them. 

Outside the building there are always coffee-houses, made of rough 
tentcloth. Low Arabic stools welcome the customers. Coffee, lemonade 
and argileh may be ordered, and it is not without interest to sit 
here, especially in the evening, and observe the life and the activities 
of the crowd, while a phonograph plays monotonous melodies. A shadow 
theatre ( qaraqdz ) attracts the attention of passers-by and entices 
them to enter. Sandftq d-'adjam is also much visited, especially by 
children, peasants and Bedouin. It is an oblong box decorated 
outside with small bells, mirrors, glass halls, pictures and flowers, 
and resting on a small chair. In front it has small holes through 
which the spectators look at a roll of pictures hidden in the center, 
and turned so that the observer may follow the story, which is 
recited in a quick monotonous manner by the operator. One may 
also spend his time playing cards ( saddeli or waraq) and tawleh 
(tric-trac, backgammon). 

Outside in the fields parties come together and spend their time 
with horse-racing ( sbaq ), djarid (mock fight, with long straight branches, 
where the best player is the one who throws his stick farthest), etc. 
The last game may also be played on horse-back. Peasants and 
citizens try to compete with the Bedouin, but rarely show the skill 
of the latter, who guide their graceful Arab mares with much eaje. 
In another game the players divide themselves into two parties. 
A Bedouin of the first party, holding the reins of his mare in one 
hand, and his rifle in the other, gallops at full speed and tries to 
overthrow his opponent of the second party, or to cut off his retreat. 
If he succeeds his opponent is captured, but if he is caught, or only 
touched by the man of the second party, he must go with him. The 
rest of the captured man’s party try to release him by rushing and 
touching him. 
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Nor should we pass over the religious observances of these days. 
As soon as the muaddin calls to prayer most of the people answer 
the call. It is all the same where they pray: in the maqam, djdtni', 
a room, or outside in a tent. From time to time a dikr is held. 
A Seh with a good voice recites part of the Qoran in a melodious 
chant. All present keep absolutely quiet; no talking, smoking or 
coffee-drinking is allowed. I once attended such a dikr at Nebi Mftsa 
and found it quite edifying to see how devotionally all listened. 

Circumcision is very common in these days and at this holy place, 
and one may observe daily several such performances. The child is 
dressed in new silk clothes, and is decorated with golden chains, 
buttons, etc. to the extent allowed by his father’s purse. Of course 
a blue bead, liidjab, maShas, alum or other amulet are never forgotten, 
in order that he may be protected against the evil effects of the 
“eye” (’hi), or “soul” ( nafs ). A child is more subject on the occasion 
of circumcision to the action of these supernatural powers than at 
other times. 1 The parents, relatives, friends and neighbours present 
accompany the child in his procession, which begins in a turn around 
the building. A band or a group of dancers are hired. All sing as 
loud as they can. The women relatives may show their joy by 
trilling zagharit . 2 The boy, who suspects nothing of the pains to 
come, enjoys the whole performance hugely. As soon as this party 
reaches the door leading to the courtyard the boy dismounts and is 
carried by his father or his nearest male relative. The music plays 
louder and the singing is more enthusiastic. At the window of the 
maqdm the drums play fortissimo and the shouting increases. Amidst 
an excited crowd the barber — who is the professional surgeon — 
performs the small operation with the utmost skill No local 
anaesthetic is used, nor are aseptic or antiseptic measures taken, 
and dozens of children are circumcised with the same knife. For 
this reason many wounds become septic, and cause much trouble. 
Hadj Ahmad el-Hallaq and his sons enjoy the reputation of great 
skill in the speciality of circumcision. The cry of the patient during 
the operation is drowned by the music. The barber receives his fee, 

1 Aberglaube, p. 31. 

1 I have never heard the expression “ olooleh ” used by J. Neil on pages 81 
and 143 of his Palestine Life. Tahiti, zagharit and wolwdl are not identical, as 
he writes. 
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which depends upon the ability and generosity of the father of the 
child and ranges between one medjidi and one pound. It is not 
called fee ( udjrah ) but ikramiyeh (sign of honour). Some poor 
persons are circumcised gratis by the barber as an adjr (recompence). 
Because of such a charitable act he believes that the Prophet will 
bless him here and in the world to come. After the whole party 
returns the wound is dressed with dried plants powdered and some- 
times mixed with oil taken from the lamps of the maq&m. Many 
believe that the latter alone is best cure. At present the barber 
sometimes uses a drying antiseptic powder. 

Most of the songs repeated during the ceremony of circumcision, 
as well as during dancing and sef u turs have nothing to do with 
the Prophet Moses, but are common songs used on any occasion. 
Many songs which are really in praise of Mohammed are sung during 
these days. Here I shall give a few songs connected directly with 
Moses. 

1 . 

yd zuivar Musa 1 O visitors of Moses, 

siru 2 bit-tahlil* March with exultation. 

zurnd n-nabi Musa 4 We have visited the Prophet Moses— 

' uqbal el-Halil 5 May it soon be (granted to visit) Abraham. 

yd zuwdr Musa O visitors of Moses 

zuru bil-’iddeh Visit (the shrine) with musical instruments. 

zurnd n-naU Musa We have visited the Prophet Moses 

'uqbdl el-hadjdjeh May it soon be (granted to perform 

the) liadj. 

‘ Variant of Kahle, PJB VIII, p. 169. Dalman, Pal. Diwan, gives only three 
verses of this song (p. 158). 

5 Some use sird instead of zuru. 

s Eahle omits the article. 

4 Kahle notes kaldmak yd Mdsa maktdb bil-maniil, “your words, 0 Moses 
are written (and kept) in the veil.” The above text is more used. 

5 Still another variant of this verse is: 

Zuma n-nabi Musa We have visited the Prophet Moses 
' uqbal el-^falU May it soon be granted to visit Abraham. 

•uSa'rak yd Musa And your hair, 0 Moses 
sdyil 'al-qandil Is flowing over the lamp. 
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ya zuwar Musa O visitors of Moses, 

zuru bid-daraqeh ' Visit with the shields. 

u Sa'rak ya Miisd And your hair, O Moses, 

harir ft waraqah (is like) silk (wrapped) in paper. 

yd zuw&r 2 0 visitors , 

zuru bil-alam Visit with the flags. 

zurna We have 

u 'aleh es-salam Peace be upon him. 

yd, zuw&r O visitors 

tihtu salmin You went down peacefully (safely), 

y& zuwar O visitors 

truddu salmin May you return in peace (safely). 

2 . 

'ala bir Zamzam itwadda At the well of Zamzam the Prophet 

en-nabi i * 3 washed himself (ritually) 

bibriqfidclah u sami yindawi With a silver pitcher and lighted candles. 
'aid bir Zamzam itwadda At the well of Zamzam the Apostle 

er-ras&l 3 washed himself (ritually) 

bUniq Jiddah u Sami' u With a silver pitcher and candles and 
bahhur incense. 

yalli bndbitak ya nabi Through (the power of) your prophecy, 
0 Prophet, 

fi djanb betak 'aS'aS el- The Mustafa made his nest near your 
Mustafa 3 house. 

kuni huw&nuh ya ndjum Be his brothers (i. e. companions), O stars 
es-sama of heaven! 

kuni lianiyeh y& tariq en- Be joyful, 0 way (leading to the sane- 
naif tuary) of the Prophet. 

zibdeh tariyeh tcdjt idjren (Be as soft as) fresh butter under the 
ez-zuwar feet of the visitors! 

massik bil-her y& Musa ya Good evening, O Moses, O son of 
ibn 'Amran 'Amran, 


i Not bidereke as Kahle notes it, but with el and q (instead of It). It means 
“shield” and not “slowly;” see Muhxt el-Muhtt I, 645. 

> The two next verses are not mentioned by Kahle. 

» The Prophet Mohammed is meant. 


14* 
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yalli tqum min manamak O thou who dost arise from thy sleep 
tiSbih el-ghuzlan 1 resembling gazelles. 2 


el-'urs md hu farhah 
wald thiir es-subyan 
md farhah iUd 3 ziyaret 
Musa 4 

'aleh es-salah wis-salam 
lolak yd Musa md djind 
wald 6 t'anriena 
wald dahasnd el-liisd wald 
er-ramil bi-idjrend 7 
massik 8 bil-her yd Musd yd 
ibn 'Amrdn 

yd sdkin el-Ghor u bldd 
Horan. 3 


The marriage festival is not a (real) joy, 

Nor (is that of) the circumcision of boys; 

There is no (real) joy except visiting 
Moses — 

Peace and prayer be upon him. 5 

If it was not you, O Moses, we would 
not have come and taken this trouble, 

And we would not have treaded the 
small stones and the sand with our feet. 

Good evening, 0 Moses, O son of 'Amran. 

Thou who livest in the Jordan valley 
and in IJauran. 10 


Some short sayings connected with Moses are: 
yd ibn 'Amrdn harrik il-mizan n 0 son of 'Amran move the balance. 
haldwit en-nabi 12 Musa j ba- The sweets of the Prophet Moses j are a 


tamar 

Umun 


j&eTi 


dates 
lemons „ 


( blessing 


Some beggers shout continually: 


and illi 'asidi el-kalm My lord the Interlocutor owes me 
ka'keh u ma'mdlten A cake and two almond cakes 


* Heard from a woman of Malha. 

5 The first part of this song is sung by the pilgrims going to Mecca. I hare 
heard the whole song used by N. Musa visitors. 

5 Md—illd is more correct than wald alone, as mentioned by Kahle. 

* Many substitute for Musa, en-nabi, which points to Mohammed. 

» Kahle, PJB VIII, 168. 

« Md—wald is more correct than wald alone. 

7 Many go barefooted to the sanctuary, thinking that such an act brings a 
greater blessing. 

» Not mdsik, which means “holding,” as Kahle has. 

» I. e., “the one who is found everywhere.” 
to Kahle, VIII, 169. 
it Kahle, 1. c. 

« 2 These sweets are very popular. 
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With games, songs and ceremonies the week is passed in the most 
agreeable way. We may consider it as one of the most important 
family feasts of the Mohammedans of the Jerusalem district, playing 
the part here that Nebi Rubin, Nebi §aleh (Der Ghassaneh and 
also in Ramleh), ’Ali ibn ‘Elem, Hasan and Husen take in their 
respective districts. Men and women, old and young, rich and poor 
enjoy it and every class finds amusements to satisfy its taste. The 
student of customs and folklore finds in this feast an excellent 
opportunity to study the tribal differences, customs, dress, super- 
stitions, etc. I have visited Nebi Milsa three times during the 
mosam, spending the night there twice, and visiting the building and 
surroundings twice outside the festival. 

On Thursday (Maundy Thursday) the official return with the 
banner of the Prophet takes place. Most of the visitors have already 
left the sanctuary and gone home. 1 As soon as the sidddri of the 
Prophet reaches R,as el-'Amftd the procession begins again. The 
different banners and 'idad which had accompanied the banner in 
its departure from Jerusalem go out to welcome it back. The baydriq 
and musical bands of the $iuh el-Qazzaz, 'Afif, Abu Madjid, Hasan, 
'Ezariyeh, and other villages together with the banners of en-Nabi 
Dahud, el-Haram, and eS-Sabab of Jerusalem, N&blus and Hebron 
are to be seen. As the procession moves toward the city one 
observes the same number of spectators of all classes and groups as 
watched it leave the city. Music, dances, sef u turs, singing, etc., 
form the most important feature of the procession. The banners of 
Nebi Mfisa and Nebi Dahfid are carried back to the places where 
they are kept the rest of the year. 

But the end of this day does not mark the end of Nebi Mfisa. 
On Friday the Haram enclosure is crowded with people celebrating 
zaffet el-alemat, 2 “the procession of the flags.” The banners of the 

> Many of the visitors commemorate their visit to a shrine by writing some 
verse or prayer on the wall of the sanctuary. The simple formulas have been 
described. A complicated one, which I have found in ‘Okaseh, is 1 Jjb £ \ 

<UJl J 0 \ AJJ1 'Jl aJI )) 0 \ f UU 

^ O 1 ? O- 5 !- <j' UUJ1 

*l^?j ^ j 

AJJl iJv-O; U^-to 

2 Really “small flags.” J ‘ 
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Sahrah and those of Mohammed are carried after the midday prayer 
in a great procession from el-Aqsa to es-Sahrah. The Qutb family Clt 
are in charge of this honourable duty. Midway, near el-Kas, they 
halt. The olive tree just beside this basin, known as Z&t&nit en-Nabt ,’ 
is believed to become animated at this time, when Mohammed and 
his sahdbeh visit the mosque area and live in the tree . 2 Under this 
tree the banners are held and it is believed that the branches bend 
down to honour them. A representative of the family el-Qutb ascends 
the manbar (marble pulpit) just above the stairs leading from el-Kas 
to the platform of the Mosque of Omar and receives the flags, which 
he wraps in a silken cloth ( buqdjeh ) and carries back to their resting 
place in the Sahrah. The participients in the procession of the 
flags are wildly enthusiastic, but no dancing or sef u turs take 
place. 

On this and the next day most of the Nebi Mhsa pilgrims leave 
Jerusalem. One 'iddeh after the other leaves the city and goes 
home. In every case a small procession with the SSh the banner- 
bearer, the musicians and some followers is formed. While the 
saiydrat of the villages go home they stop at or even march around 
every important well whose sanctuary they pass. Every time a 
saiyarah approaches a well the fatihah is recited , the band plays, 
the beraq is lowered in honour of the well and the procession stops. 
They believe that honour shown to these men of God will be counted 
to them as an adjr. 3 

The shrines of the native village are also visited one by one, 
while the inhabitants of the village go out to welcome the pilgrims 
home, and make the day a feast. 

While the Nebi Musa feast is the largest mdsam, there are others 
of equal rank and still others of less importance. The fact that 
makes Nebi Musa so important is that several shrines have their 
mdsam or ziyarah at the same time or a week later. The following 
list gives some of the more important mawasim: 

i The old tree has nearly dried up. Three new ones have been planted around 
its remains. 

1 Cf. Aberglaube, p. 87. 

s Once the * iddeh of ijlataf passed Der Yasin, as it was going to Nebi Musa. 

As it did not pay the usual honours to eS-ieh Yasin, i. e., it did not stop to play 
the music, nor did the attendants read the fdtiliah, the well obliged them in a 
miraculous way to go back and to perform this duty. 
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Name of welt 

Location 

Date of festival 

Nabi Saleh 

Der G-hassaneh 

Djum'et el-'Alemat 

Nabi Saleh 

Ramleh 

Friday next to Djum'et el- 
'AUmat 

Nabi Aiyub (called 

near ed-Djorah 

Tuesday afternoon and 

Ibriyet Aiyub) 


Wednesday of Nebi Mhsa 
week 

el-Husen 

near ed-Djorah 

Wednesday of Nebi Musa 
feast 

en-Nabi Annir 

Beni Harit 

Djum'et el-'Alemat 

'Ali ibn 'Alem 

N. of Jaffa 

During the melon season 
(the feast is called Mosam 
el-Haram) 

en-Nabi Rubin 

Nahr Rabin, S. of In the lunar month falling 


Jaffa 

in August-September 

en-Nabi Aiyhb 

Ras ibn Simljan 

Wednesday of the Nebi 
Musa feast 

en-Nabi Kafl 

Between Der Tarf 14th of Sa'ban 
and Wilhelma 

el-Hadr 

Lydda (known as 
'Id Lidd) 


el-Hadir , 

Haifa (Carmel) 


ez-Zarqa 

Spring between Der 
G-hassaneh and 'Abud 

With 'Id Lidd » 

es-Seh I' mar 

Bet Duqquh 

Djum'et el-Alemat 

Ibrahim el-Hauwas 

Der Ghassaneh 

Hamis et-Tal'ah 1 2 

el-Hadra 

Nablus 

'AShrah 


During the festival of Nebi Rubin the people gather in great 
numbers at the river which bears this name. The festival extends over 
x one month, beginning with the new moon of August. During the full 

1 Some Christian saints have also a mosam. Mar Djirius and mar Elias 
enjoy only one day, while in the case of St. Mary several days are spent in 
amusement. 

2 In this day the animals are dyed. 
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moon nights the place is most popular. The number of visitors to 
en-Nabi Rubil 1 exceeds that of en-Nabi Musa. More coffee-houses 
and shops are erected. The plain around, especially that to the 
N. W. of the sanctuary, is full of tents. The pilgrims come principally 
from Jaffa, I^ydda, Ramleh and the surrounding villages. It is a 
picturesque sight to see a small caravan of camels carrying a whole 
family with the necessary household equipment for spending several 
days or a few weeks at this place. The sanctuary itself is a small 
building composed of the shrine proper with the tomb (1,75 m. long 
by 1 m. broad), a small room east of it and a ruwdq with three 
arches open to the north, with a mihrab. A minaret is connected 
with it. The whole complex is surrounded by a wall, which encloses 
a few trees. 

Nebi Rhbin and 'All ibn Alem are the summer feasts of the 
inhabitants of the plain — so much so that it is related that the 
jyv b Jaffa Mohammedan women say to their husbands: yd Utrobinnl yd 
zAik' bittalliqni, “Either you take me to Rabin or you divorce me,” or yd 
bitrobinni yd babrilc, “Either you take me to Rabin or I give you 
your freedom (divorce you).” 

Many local feasts are connected with smaller shrines. On Friday 
the last day of the Nebi Mhsa feast (dj. el-'Alemdt ) most of the 
important shrines of the villages are visited by the inhabitants. The 
afternoon is spent in the fields around the sanctuaries and many 
unpaid vows are fulfilled. 

In some districts, like Nablus, most of the great saiiits, especially 
el-Hadra, are visited in Lelat ASurah and on the next afternoon, 
while the zydrdh of the less important shrines is performed on 
Saturday. This last is true of: 

e§-§eh Mohammad es-Sabti 
„ „ es-Safarini 

„ „ el-Baqqani 

„ „ el-Aqrabani 

„ „ el-Buhari 

i Both EUbin and RUbil are pronounced. On the tomb there is a writing 
which reads: JJJl 

On many shops we may find the following sentence heading the announcement: 
CfSiJU 


all situated in the 
eastern cemetery 
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Another custom prevailing in Palestine among the Mohammedans 
may be described in this connection. I have no doubt that it is 
found wherever Moslems live. It is of importance for two reasons: 
1. it is a popular feast of the women; 2. it shows the relation of the 
living to the dead. Even the Mohammedan books of theology advise 
one to visit the dead. According to Baqi el-Faldh l the dead are 
aware of these visits, especially on a Thursday, and the days preceding 
and succeeding it. Every Thursday afternoon the relatives of the 
dead, especially of those who have died during the year, go to the 
cemetery, sit around the grave and read some parts of the Qoran. 
But of all Thursdays, Hamis el-Amwat, “the Thursday of the Dead” 
(also known as dj. el-Amwat), is the most important. It lies fourteen 
days before Good Friday of the Eastern Church. On this Thursday 
some take with them dyed eggs, sweets, cakes and even cooked food 
and meat. The peasants prefer taking dried raisins and figs. The 
greater part is distributed to the poor, as an adjr (recompence). 
That is, just as help is given to the needy in the name of the 
deceased, God will reckon such an act in his favour. In some 
villages the women go before sunrise to the cemetery, believing that 
a visit after this time is not so good. Soon after sunrise they come 
home. The children of the peasants go on Thursday afternoon to 
the houses of their neighbours and beg a’tuni bedah 'an rffli 
amwatlcum, “give me an egg for the (sake) of the soul of your 
dead.” Those in the house give an egg, dried figs, raisins or a piece 
of bread. The children express their thanks with the words: allah 
yirhamhum, “God be merciful unto them.” This day therefore bears 
also the name Hamis el-Bed (Thursday of Eggs). 

Hamis el-Amwat is a feast day of the women. The visiting of 
the dead is in most cases very superficial, and the time is actually 
spent in good company out in the fresh air. No men mix with the 
women, except in Hebron, where the young unmarried and betrothed 
girls go to the cemetery of e§-Suhada and dance. Unmarried men 
are allowed to look on from a respectful distance. 

8. PROCESSIONS 

The word “processions” is not used here in the sense of pilgrimages 
to a well, as already described above, but only twdf performed in 


i Ahmad et-Tahtawi, p. 608. 
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or around a holy place and only on special occasions. Apparently 
there are only two types belonging under this heading, circumcision 
and rain processions. 

I. Circumcision Processions 

I have above described the custom of taking the child to be 
circumcised around the whole building of Nebi Mfisa. The same 
thing is done in most villages. Thus the people of 'Anata take the 
child out to the sanctuary of 'Abd es-Salam. All friends and 
relatives, of both sexes, accompany the child, who is dressed in his 
best clothes. He sits either alone, or in front of his father on a 
beautifully decorated' horse. The sabab join in singing, dancing and 
playing sej u turs, while the local band of music plays. The child 
is always adorned on this occasion with several amulets, which are 
supposed to protect him from the evil eye. The procession advances 
very slowly. After going around the maqdm of eS-Seh 'Abd es-Salam 
where all recite the fatihah, the whole crowd goes back to eS-seli 
S&leh. The small operation is performed in the courtyard of the 
maqdm. The procession is not called twdf but zaffet et-thtir. Twaf 
is the name given to the procession around the maqdm. 

Such processions are found in most villages, but they do not 
necessarily accompany every circumcision. The most important well 
is chosen. It is believed that the saint will look favourably at this 
act and will certainly bless the child. We have seen elsewhere that 
many mothers vow to have their children circumcised in a special 
maqam. In such cases a zaffeh also takes place. Sometimes the 
bridegroom must visit the awlia of his village . 1 Such a visit is also 
accompanied with most of the ceremonies just described. 

A procession may also be made in the case of the death of a 
person who is the descendent of a family of Huh, who are connected 
with a well. If the dead person lived in another village than that 
in which the principal ieh of his family lives, this procession will 


1 In Bet Djala we hear the following verse, which points to the custom of 
taking the bridegroom to a shrine : 

yd mar Djirius wihna el-yom zuwarak 
djinS inzaiyn el-ursan ft maqamak. 

0 St. George, we are today your visitors, 

and have come to shave (and thus to beautify) the bridegrooms in your shrine. 
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take place. It is a quiet one. The company, headed by the $eh, 
moves slowly to the village of the defunct. They are preceded by 
a person who announces their coming, who carries a bazeh (a small 
drum) on which he plays all the way, abstaining completely from 
conversation. As soon as he reaches the house of the dead person 
all those assembled stand up and say la ilah ilia allah. Some go at 
once to meet the procession, whose 'iddeh plays the same tune all 
the way. Such a procession is never called zaffeh. 

II. Rain processions 

Processions of this category 1 are practiced everywhere in Palestine, 
by Mohammedans, Christians and Jews, each in his own way. Only 
those of the Moslems interest us here, and the customs of the 
Christians will only he mentioned to complete the study, as well as 
for the sake of comparision. 

The success of the whole year’s work of the peasant, his entire 
agricultural life, even his existence depend upon the amount of rain 
which falls during the winter months. The fellah studies the clouds 
and the signs of the sky; he examines the direction from which the 
wind comes, in order to be able to foretell the rain. His observations 
have led him to fix many weather rules. But when heaven holds 
back its blessing, he tries to get the help of the saints to intercede 
for him with God, for he believes that men’s transgressions have 
caused the wrath of the Almighty: , ^ . , 

min qillit hidana s&r sefnd Sitana , 2 ^ ^ id, 

“From the lack of our true religion, our summer has become our winter.” 

Old and young gather in a procession which marches around the 
village , 3 comes to the tveli regarded as most important, and goes 
around it. They enter the maqam — in some cases stand only at the 
door — recite the fatil.iah, and sometimes even ascend to the roof of 


1 Canaan, ZDPV XXXVI, 266-300; Bauer, ZDPV XXXVIII, 64-57; Bauer, 
Volksleben im Lande der Bibel, pp. 112—118, with weather rules taken from 
Blatter aus Bethlehem-, Canaan, JPOS III, 21—36. 

2 Cf. ZDPV XXXVI. This means that the seasons have changed and have 
thus caused an upheaval in all our work and life. 

3 Heard from Abu Dis, Surbahir and Nebi §amwil. 
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the sanctuary 1 to be nearer to God. They raise their hands to 
heaven and pray for rain. Imm el-Ghel, “the Mother of Rain ,” 2 
which may be carried all through this procession, is a large, primitively 
made doll 3 Two pieces of wood are fastened to each other in the 
form of a cross and are dressed in female attire. It seems to me 
that originally this expression 4 referred to the Virgin Mary, but at 
present it is used vaguely.* The procession ends in front of the 
head of the village (s§h el-balad). The women carry one or more 
gharabil (pi. of gliurbal, “grain sieve”), manahil (pi. of munhul , 6 “flour 
sieve”) and a tahuneh 7 (hand mill) all the way. These are the most 
important utensils for preparing bread. All are carried empty to 
show how poor they are, since they do not even possess the most 
vital necessities of life. 

The statement of Curtiss 8 that Imm el-Ghel 9 is sometimes called 
'ariis alldh, “the bride of God,” has been already shown by Jaussen 10 
to be groundless. Nor have I ever heard this expression, either 
from the peasants or from the Bedouin. I am also unable to verify 
the expression mentioned by Jaussen, nu$s 'ariis, “half bride,” which 
he heard in the Negeb. This custom of carrying a large doll in 
rain processions is commoner among the Bedouin of Transjordania 
than among the inhabitants of Palestine Proper. The former dress 
the wooden framework with better clothes and more ornaments than 
the peasants of this side of the Jordan. Christians as well as 
Mohammedans use the expression, although they have no clear idea 
about its meaning. 

• Heard from S'ud Abu Sa'id from Abu Die. 

2 Kahle, PJB VHI, 164. 

3 This custom is more common among the Bedouin than among the peasants. 

1 The hooded crow (corvus comix) is also called in Arabic Umm el-Ghet 
(also Zagh), cf. A. Gustavs, PJB VIII, 88. But this expression has apparently 
nothing to do with Imm el-Ghet 

5 No peasant could tell me exactly who is meant by Umm (Imm) el-Ghet 

« Not mohul with Kahle, PJB VIII, 162. 

2 Not thuneh with Kahle. 

3 Curtiss, 1. c., chapter XI. 

3 In Morocco they carry a well decorated doll through the fields and in a 
great procession. They think that such an act will give them a good harvest; 
see Goldziher, Material zur Kenntnis der Almohadenbewegutig, ZDMG 1887, 42. 

13 Jaussen, p. 328. 
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During all these processions they sing one of the following songs: 1 2 

el-ghet yd rabbi isqi zar'ak el-gliarbV 

el-ghet yd ralimdn isqi zar'ak el-'atSan 

yd rabbi bill eS-Saleh 'abidak fuqard u kaiyaleh 
yd rabbi bill es-iarSuh 3 * ihnd ' abidak wen inruh 
yd rabbi bill es-Sambar * hddj et-tudjdjdr titqambar 
yd rabbi sft hal-ghedah dju'na u akalna el-hummedah 
yd rabbi itbill il-mandil ihnd fuqard wen inSil 

(Send) the rain, O Lord, and water Thy western grain! 

(Send) the rain, 0 Merciful One, and water Thy thirsty grain! 

O Lord, wet the mantle, Thy servants are poor and grain-measures 
(obliged to measure their grain)! 

O Lord, wet the rags (with which so many are dressed because of 
poverty), we are Thy servants wherever wo go! 
0 Lord, wet the head-cloak, put an end to the strutting of the merchants! 
O Lord, what is this (Thy) anger, we hunger and eat the woodsorrel! 
O Lord, wet the veil, we are poor, where shall we go! 

In Bet Djala I heard: 

yd rabbi les hal-ghebeh akalna 'uruq el-liullebeh 
yd rabbi bill eH-Sammut ihnd 'abidak biddnd nmfit 
yd rabbi tbill el-qasr willd bnirhal ' a- Masr 5 
yd rabbi el-matar wis-sel ta-nisqi el-baqar wil-hel 

O Lord, why this Thy absence, we have eaten the roots of the spurge! 
0 Lord, wet the spadix (of the plants), we Thy servants, are on the 
verge of dying! 

1 Most of these verses have been given in ZDPV XXXVI, 290, 291, while 
two lines were noted also by Kahle, PJB, 1. c. The verses given here may be 
sung separately or together. 

2 A variation of this is found in Dalman, Palest. Diwan, p. 56. 

* Neither iarmHh (Kahle) nor iariuh are known to the lexicographer. A variant 
of the second line is: ihnd fuqard wen inruh, “we are poor; where shall we go?” 

1 Sambar (also Sanbar , not iumbar as noted by Fr. Ulmer, Siidpalast. Kopf- 
bedeckung , ZDPV XLI, 118, 114) is a black head-dress with long tassels hanging 
down from the two sides. It is worn by peasant women in festivals. 

5 So also the sons of Jacob, had to go to Egypt for the same reason. 
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O Lord, wet the hut, 1 or we shall (be obliged to) go to Egypt! 

0 Lord, (we ask for) the rain and the stream to give our horses 
and cows to drink! 2 

The following verse is put in the mouth of the shepherd: 
imbii imbii yd rabbi 
Ijubzi qahmaS fi ' ubbi 
imbii imbii ya sama 
hubzi qdhmai ’ar-rama 
imbii imbii ana, zdmi 
irhamni and a haldli. 

Water, water, 0 Lord, 

My bread has dried in my bosom! 

Water, water, 0 heaven, 

My bread has dried upon the (garden) walls! 

Water, water, I am thirsty 

Have mercy upon me and my cattle! 

In Nebi Samwil they sing, along with parts of the above, also the 
following: 

yd rabbi Us hal-kanneh wakalnd 'urdq el-kirsenneh 

yd rabbi US u US wakalnd 'urdq el-hurfeS 

yd rabbi md hit minnd kulluh min masdyhnd 
naSsaft el-qatr 'anna 

O Lord, why this calmness (indifference) while we have eaten the 

roots of chick-peas! 

O Lord, why, why — and we have eaten the roots of thistles! 

0 Lord, it is not due to our faults; all is the fault of our elders, 
Thou hast dried (withheld) the rain from us! 

A variant from Bet Iksa is: 

yd rabbi US hal-qa'deh wakalnd 'urdq ed-dja'deh 
yd rabbi yd rabb en-nas tisqi zar'nd el-yabbds 
yd rabbi thill ez-zardeh wihnd wridnd 'a Yardeh. 

1 Qasr means “castle” or “palace.” Here it stands for the summer lodges of 
the peasants, built in the vineyards and made of rough stones and brush-wood. 

5 Other verses may be found in Dalman, Palest. Diwan, p. 58 — 58. Baldens- 
perger gives two verses in his book, The Immovable East, p. 256. The tran- 
scription is so faulty that the fourth line of the first verse in unintelligible. 
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O Lord, why this neglect, while we have eaten the roots of the lupine! 
O Lord, 0 Lord of men, water our drying crops! 

O Lord, wet the thorny bush, and we have gone to drink from ( c En) 

Yerdeh! 

Other verses are: 

yd rabbi leS liat-tuleh wdkalnd thunet inhfileh 

0 our Lord, why this delay and we have eaten dough of bran! 

zttleh 'anna yd Sobeh haraqtna haS-Sobeh 

Go away from us, 0 heat — this heat has burnt us. 

yd rabbi yd ‘auwad(i) akalnd sardr el-wdcli 

yd rabbi yd ghaiyur(i) akalnd sardr el-bdri 

wil-bet md filid wald tahneh wald qirS masrur(i) 

O my Lord, 0 Accustomer (Thou who hast accustomed us to Thy 
gifts), we have eaten the pebbles of the stream-bed! 
0 my Lord, 0 Zealous One, we have eaten the pebbles of the 
uncultivated land! 

And the house does not contain even a mess of flour or a wrapped-up 
piaster. 

From the Bedouin of the 'Id wan I heard the two following verses: 
butt d-qamli bidj-djarrah yd alldh hanntak yd alldh 
hutt el-moiyeh bil-ibriq yd alldh yd bliil ir-riq 
Put the corn in the jug, 0 God, (show) Thy mercy, 0 God! 

Put the water in the pitcher, 0 God (we beg Thee for) the wetting 

of the spittle. 

The following verses are intended to show the bad results of the 
lack of rain on health, especially that of children and women: 

imbu imbii yd qddir min el-'atas mdni qadir 
imbu imbu yd rahim inSifna bzaz el-harim 

inibu imbu yd ghaiydr intifnd djuwd ed-dur 
imbd inibd yd Qatraivy min el-ataS djitak zdmi 
Water, water, O Almighty, I am weak with, thirst! 

Water, water, 0 Merciful One, the breasts of the women have dried up! 
Water, water, O Zealous One, we are dry within the houses! 

Water, water, 0 Qafrawy, I am coming to you driven by thirst! 
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Another is: 

yd rabbi el-ghet yd rdhim tirham hull el-harim 
wat-tifal el-murdi'at yd rabbi nisif en-ndbat 1 
O Lord, (send) the rain, 0 Merciful One, have pity on all women! 
And suckling babes, O Lord, (for) the plants have dried up. 

The children often gather alone, and march through the streets, 
going around one or more awlid, reciting continually and monotonously 
a few lines of a song in which God is asked to pity their condition. 
The old people of the village are accused of having done wrong, 
but not the children. They take off their head-dress as a sign of 
humiliation. Generally a great noise is made by beating with sticks 
on empty petrol tins. Songs used by children at these occasions are: 2 
yd rabbi ma twahidna kulluli min maSdyhna 
maldyhnd hal-(i)kbdr yd rabbi tihrvqhum bin-ndr. 

0 Lord, do not blame us, all (evil) is from our elders; 

Our elders, our old ones — 0 Lord, burn them in hell-fire. 
yd rabbi yd rabbuna tib'at 3 Sita lazar'una 
liunn(i) Jcbar il-adndbu 4 ihna e§-sighdr Su danbund. 

O my Lord, O our Lord, send Thou rain for our crops, 

It is the old people who have sinned: we young people — what is 

our sin? 

min zulm maSdyhna niSif ma' yanahi'na 
For the injustice of our elders, the water of our springs has dried up. 

min zulum hull es-sitih djismi min eS-Sams matbuh. 

For the injustice of all the elders, my body is baked by the sun. 
yd rabbi yd ghaiyur(i) insifna nSaf el-bun 
Id twahidnd bil-(i)kbar(i) wald (i)bSahdini iz-zuri 
O Lord, send the rain, O Zealous One; we have become as dry as 

uncultivated land! 

Do not blame us for the (sins of the) old ones, neither for the bearers 

of false witness! 

1 This verse and the one mentioned before are used in ‘Atarah. 

1 Cf. Jer. 14 is. 

* Not tib'a, as Kahle offers. 

* Abbreviated from illi adnabu. 
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Sorabbanna Sorabbanna ma binruh ilia ib-balleh 
haiyd yd rabb d-ibdd haiyd sitrak lil-adjwdd 
la twahidna biz-zuUdm wihnd fuqard ma bninlam. 

What! 0 Lord, what! O Lord, 1 we shall not go without a wetting! 
Give, 0 Lord of men, give Thy concealment 2 for the generous men! 
Do not blame us for (the acts of) the unjust, since we are poor and 

can not be blamed! 

yd rabbi haraqnd eS-Sdb ramena el-ghatd wit-tdb 
la twahidna bU-muhtar 'an af'aluh ma bitfib . 3 
0 my Lord, the heat has burned us; we have thrown away the cover 
and the garment. 

Do not blame us for (the faults of) the headman of the village; he 
will not repent from his evil doings. 
yd rabbuna yd rabbund ihna es-sighar Su danbund 
talabnd hubzeh 4 min ummind darabatnd ' a-tummind 
O our Lord, O our Lord, we young people — what is our sin? 

We asked a piece of bread from our mother— she struck us on our 

mouth. 

At times even specific families are accused of being the cause of 
God’s auger: 

yd rabbi tbill el-ghurb&l kulluh min ' Abd ed-Djabbar 5 
0 my Lord, wet the sieve; all (the mischief) is from 'Abd . . . 

yd rabbi tbill il-hndbeh ktdluh min Abd Hab&beh 
0 my Lord, wet the wooden plate; all (the mischief) is from Abu . . . 

yd rabbi tbill eS-Saleh kulluh min eS-Seh Shddeh 6 * 8 
0 my Lord, wet the cloak; all (the mischief) is from e§-Seh § . . . 


1 The expression iorabbanna may be a contraction from iu hada yd rabbnd. 

2 That is, concealment, of the poverty of those who have been very generous 

up to now, but who can not help any more, since they have nothing of their own. 

2 All these five verses come from 'Atarah. 

* I heard also fatteh, “a piece of bread.” 

* A family in Nebi §amwil, where I heard the song. The name Hasan 

Haindan is used by some instead of ’Abd ed-Djabbar. 

8 Another verse is: yd rabbi tbill el-kondel 

kulluh min ahl Samwel 
0 my Lord, wet the caly cotome villosa; 

All (the mischief) comes from the inhabitants of Nebi Samwil. 

15 
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I shall describe now more fully a rain procession in 'En Karim. 
An old woman mounted on a donkey held a cock* in her hands. 
A great procession of men, women and children followed. Some 
women carried empty jars on their head, as a sign of lack of water, 
others ground a small hand-mill, in which no grain was put. Still 
others carried grain and flour mills, to denote, as already mentioned, 
poverty and misery. The whole crowd shouts rather than sings a 
“rain song.” During the whole procession the old woman squeezed 
the cock from time to time, thus forcing the poor animal to crow 
or squawk. In this way they think that the animals join in their 
request and implore the Almighty God for help. The cock is chosen 
because he is considered as a muaddin. The procession went to 
the maqam of Hadj 'Abed and then to the house of the headman 
of the village. As soon as they reached this place one could hear 
them begging: 

billund yd dar eS-selj yd rabbi ta'tind el-ghet 
yd (I)mm el-Ohet ghitind vbilli Met rd'ina 
ura'ind Faradjallah byutlub min 'indak yd allah 

Wet us, O house of the Sell, O my Lord, give us the rain! 

0 Imm el-Ghet, help us and wet the mantle of our shepherd. 

Our shepherd is Faradjallah: he begs of Thee, O God (the rain). 

The mubtar came out, sprinkled the crowd, saying: allah yisqdcu 

min rahmit rabbkum, “May God give you water from the bounty of 
your Lord!” The sprinkling with water is a symbol of the rain 
(rain charm). After this the crowd dispersed. 

The Palestinian believes that God sends drought as a punishment 
to chastise human beings for their continuous transgression, but He 
will not in His mercy punish the poor dumb animals. In the same 
way little children are guiltless and thus are not the object of the 
Divine wrath. For this reason a hen, a cock, or both are carried 
in the procession, and little children are sent by themselves, as noted 
above. In their rain songs the peasants very often allude to this: 
yd rabbi rsaSeh rSdSeh ta-nisqi hadj-djhaSeh 2 
0 Lord, give us a sprinkling rain, a sprinkling rain, that we may 
water these young donkeys! 

1 Kalile has seen a black hen and a white cock. I heard that sometimes 
several hens and cocks are carried in the procession. 

2 Heard in Nebi Jjiamwi]. 
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yd rabbi nuqtah nuqtah ta-niiqi hal-quttah! 

0 Lord, give us a drop (of rain), a drop (of rain), that we may water 
this cat! 

yd rabbi el-matar wis-sel tanisqi el-baqar wil-hel 1 
0 Lord, give us rain and a running stream, that we may water the 
cows and the horses! 

The following, mentioned by Kahle, 2 is another: 

Su biddak yd qdqi 3 el-lel 
biddi matar biddi set 
biddi fatteh lal-yatama. 

What do you want, O crower of the night? 

“I want rain, I want stream, 

I want a piece of bread for the orphans.” 

A variant is: 

dikna byiz'aq tdl el-lel 
biddfi matar biddu sel 
biddu rahmeh min rabbuh 
Our cock crows all the night through, 

He wants rain and a stream, 

He wants mercy of his Lord. 

There are some shrines which are more efficacious in giving this 
blessing than others, especially the following (among the Moslems): 
es-sitt el-Badriyeh, es-Seh Ghet, es-seh Ma(ar, e&-seh Lembn, 4 eS-Seh 
el-Qatrawani, etc. It is believed that these holy men or women are 
most powerful and will hear prayer most quickly, being able to 
influence the Almighty in a special way. But it must be emphazised 
that every weli may help if asked. A man of Abb Dis assured me 
that a procession which went around the djami' of Salafy ed-Din 
was answered the next day by a heavy rain, which filled all the 
cisterns. The people waited until two months of the winter were 

* Known nearly everywhere. 

5 PJB loc. cit. The last two lines do not properly belong here, hut come 
under the general heading of rain songs. They have been given elsewhere. 

3 Qaqa is really used fot the cackle of the hen ( qaqat ed-cljddjeh, “the hen 
cackles”), bisih means “the (cock) crows;” qdqi el-lel is, however, known as a 
name of the cock. 

* Kahle, PJB VIII. 

15* 
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gone, after which they decided to make the procession, whereupon 
abundant rain felL In some villages the people go from one well 
to another, hoping that if one cannot or will not help, the other 
will answer the prayers . 1 

Among the rain songs in which a special welt is called upon for 
help are the following: 

yd sitti yd Badnyeh isqi zar' el-barnyeh 2 
O my Lady, O Badriyeh, water the grain in the fields . 3 

yd rabbi tisqind el-matar ib-barket es-SeUi Matar 4 
O Lord, give us rain to drink, for the sake (blessing) of my master, 

Seh Matar. 

yd rabbi tisqind el-ghet ib-barkat sidi e$-$eh Ohet 4 
O my Lord, give us rain to drink for the sake (blessing) of my master 

es-seh Ghet. 

yd (I)mm el-OMt 5 ghitind billi bSet 6 rd'ind 
rd'ina Hasan el-Aqra' tul el-lel u-hft yizra' 
yizra' fi qamili qasri ta-nmalli hawctbina 
O Mother of Rain, help us and wet the mantle of our shepherd, 
Our shepherd is Hasan el-Aqra ‘, 7 who has been sowing all the night 
Sowing qasri 8 grain to fill 9 our granary . 10 [through, 

• Heard from Bet Djibrin. 

2 Canaan, ZDPV XXXVI, 292. 

3 Barnyeh means “wilderness, desert.” The Palestinians use it often in the 
sense of “fields," as here. 

* The words matar and ghet mean “rain,” and from them the names of the 
saints are taken. 

3 The imdm of 'Atarah said that there is also an Abu el-Ghet, the “Father 
of Rain,” a statement which I have been unable to verify in other places. 

0 BSet, dim. of biit, is a long, wide woollen mantle. 

7 El-aqra * means “bald-headed.” 

3 A specially good variety of wheat, not mentioned in my article in 
ZDMG LXX (1916), 166. 

3 The habiyeh is made of sun-dried clay. Nearly every village house has such 
a granary, made by the women. 

13 A variation to this verse was mentioned in ZDPV XXXVI, 292. When 
the prayers are answered and rain falls down, they say : 

“The Mother of. Rain went to bring thunder; scarcely had she come back — the 
corn was as high as a camel, 

The Mother of Rain went to bring rain; scarcely had she come back— the com 
was as high as the trees." 
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yd (I)mm el-Ohet ghitina qatta'nd lawatina 1 
0 Mother of Rain, help us; we have cut off the coins on our head-dress. 

From the 'Idwan Bedouin I heard: 

yamm el-Ohet ya taq'ah 2 qatalnd l-bard wis-saq'ah 3 
0 Mother of Rain, O — , cold has killed us. 

Jaussen 4 mentions a song about Imm el-Ghet which is a variant 
to the combination of two verses, cited above. 8 

ya djami'na nistardjik ruSq el-matar yudhul fik 
O our mosque, we implore thee, may a flood of rain enter thee! 

yd Seh (nabi or mar) . . . ruSq el-matar yudhul fik 1 
O Seh (nebi or mar) ... we implore thee, may a flood of rain enter thee! 
yd sidi and nahik 
ruSq el-matar yu'bur fik 
lelit ed-djum'ah la-aduhk 
0 my Lord, I extol Thee! 

May a flood of rain enter Thee! 

(Then) I shall indeed light Thy maqdm Friday night! 
yd nabi Samtvil tisqind yd rabb es-samd tisqina 
0 Prophet Samuel, give us to drink; 0 Lord of Heaven, give us to drink! 

< The more elegant sort of this decoration is called saffeh. 

i I have not secured any explanation for taq'ah. It may point to the pealing 
of the thunder. 

J Bard and saq'ah are synonyms 

4 Coutumes, pp. 326, 327. 

s The translation of Jaussen in the first verse should be changed. Ya Imm 
el-Ghet y& ddiym, “0 Mother of Rain, 0 Immortal (appellation of God, and not 
of Imm el-Ghet).” The verb billi goes back to Imm el-Ghet. 

o I heard : yd Seh 'Abdallah 

yd nabi fjamwil 
yd nabi Lemun 
yd Mar Elias 
yd Mdr Musa 

To the last expression my attention was drawn by Mr. S. H. Stephan. Any other 
weli may be invoked.— The second line of the verse given by Eahle, PJB VIII 165, 
is not mitwasslin bir-rabbe dinak, but mitwasslin (with s and not *) birabb(e) 
dinak , i. e., “We entreat the Lord of your religion." 
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yd rabbi ibill el-kondel wihnd wridnd 'a Samwel 

0 y Lord, wet the calycotome villosa, for we have come to Samuel 
to ask (his mediation) for water ! 1 

In 'Atarah and the surrounding villages they sing: 

yd rabbi el-ghet samawi ib-djah eS-seh ebQatrdwi 
ib-djah eS-seh Abu l-'Enen yd rabbi nisfat eVen 
yd rabbi t bill eS-SHSeh kardmeh l-Abd Suseh 

yd rabbi el-ghet dqiqah ib-djah en-nabi u sadiqah 

ib-djahuh tirham el-(a)wldd bil-matar 'imm el-bldd 
yd rabbi el-ghet yd djauwad nuLub minnak djarret wad 
ib-djah es-Mh el-Qatrawi yd rabbi wad Silwdd 

0 Lord (send) the heavenly rain (I beg Thee), by the high rank 
(and influence) of el-Qatrawi. 

By the high rank of e§-§eh Abu l-'Enen, 0 Lord the fountain has 
dried up. 

O Lord, wet the lock of the scalp, in honour of Abft SuSeh! 

0 Lord, (send) the rain one minute, by the rank of the Prophet 
and his friend! 

By his rank (I beg Thee) to have mercy upon the children and cover 
the land with rain! 

O Lord, (we beg for) the rain; 0 Generous One, we ask Thee for a 
flowing stream-bed! 

In respect of eS-s&h, el-Qatrawi O my Lord, the valley of Silwad! 

The Christians call on mar Inqflla (St. Nicholas) and mar Elias. 

In Bet Djala I heard the following song: 2 
mar Inquid djind lek 
sukb el-matar ddhil lek 
ihnd el-ydm 'abidak 
muftdh es-samd fi idak 
haiy imbu yd haiy imbu 


1 The exact wording of the translation is correctly given by Kahle, PJB 
VIII, 103, but the intention of the verse is not to go to the village and bring 
water from it, but to ask the Prophet for help. I heard this verse from a 
woman of Nebi Samwil, so the translation of Kahle would hardly fit the case. 

J Given in part in my paper, Der Kalender, loc. eit. 
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hutt elrfiil Jidj-djarrah 
wistannu raJimit ctllah. 
mar Inquid yd djarna 
yd habib zghdrnd wikbdrnd 
titSaffa la-ildhnd 
umtur yd rabb 'aid bladnd 
yd rabbund yd rabbund 
tumtur ‘alend yd rabbund 
min qillit el-matar 'ala blddna 
mar Inquld itSaffa * larilahna 
mar Liquid djind lek 
naiinu zghdr u hada'nd lek 
u-nalinu el-yom fi himdytak 
tumtur 'alend yd rabbund. 

We have come to you, St. Nicholas! 

0 stream of rain, I implore you! 

We are today your servants; 

Heaven’s key is in your hand — 

Bring water, 1 Oh bring water, 

Put the broad-beans in the jar, 2 
And wait for God’s mercy, 

St. Nicholas, O our neighbour! 

O friend of our young and old, 

Intercede (for us) with our God, 

Send rain, O our Lord, on our land! 

O our Lord, 0 our Lord, 

Let it rain on us, O our Lord. 

Because of the scarcety of rain on our land 
(We implore you) O St. Nicholas to intercede (for us) with 
We are coming to you, St. Nicholas; [our God. 

We are young and we submit to you; 

We are to day under your protection; 

Send us (therefore) rain, 0 our Lord. 

' The exclamation hay imbu (at times pronounced himbu) perhaps means 
“bring water.” Imbu is baby talk all over Palestine for “water." 

J A variant is hutt el-'xtd fidj-djarrah, “Put the stick in the jar.” I really 
cannot say what these two expressions mean. 
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We see that mar Inqfila is called suhb el-matar l , “a stream of 
rain,” and is believed to possess the keys of heaven (for sending 
rain). Dalman notes in his Diwan : 2 

qasadnd l-Adra u-mar Yaqub 
tisqi zar'nd l-masyfib 3 
qasadnd l-'Adrd u-mdr Elias 
(i)tbadder zar'nd el-yabbds 4 . 

We went to the Virgin and to St. James, 

(And ask:) Water our suffering grain! 

We went to the Virgin and to St. Elias, 

(And ask:) Make green our dying grain! 

A variant heard from a Mohammedan leper is: 
yd sidi Sadr el-AMar 
tisqi zar'nd el-ahdar 
yd sidi mar Elids 
tisqi zar'na el-yabbds. 

O Lord, O St. George, water our green crops! 

O Lord, O St. Eli&s, water our drying crops! 

From a beautiful song which I heard from a man of Halhul I 
quote the stanzas which belong to our subject: 

yd rabbund yd rabbund yd haiy yd qaiyftm irljam dufand 
yd rabbund yd rabbund bihalilak il-auwahi 5 hassin sa'yand 
yd rabbund yd rabbund bis-saiyd el-ghaiyuri anbit zarand 
yd rabbund yd rabbund birasfdika Isrdyla adrir dar'na 
yd rabbund yd rabbund bis-saddiqi Yiisufa 'ummana 
bis-sa'y wadjbir yd muhaimin kasrand. 

< Suhb means primarily “stream of milk.” 

J The last part of the first song on p. 56. 

3 Masydb means “attacked with disease,” or “dried up by the heat of the sun.” 
* The following verse shows how St. Mary is thought to welcome her visitors : 
tallat el-‘A(lra w qalat 
marhabd ya zayrin 
marhaba, fi ei-Seh minkuni 
wil-hawarni l-badilin. 

The Virgin looked down and said, Be welcome, O visitors, 

Be welcome, (0) elders and gowned priests. 

5 Auwah, “he who sighs and cries to God.” 
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O our Lord, 0 our Lord, O Living One, O Self-existing, have mercy 
upon our weakness! 

0 our Lord, O our Lord, For the sake of Thy friend, 1 continually 
sighing, make our intents good! 

0 our Lord, 0 our Lord, For the sake of the zealous lord 2 make 
our crops grow! 

O our Lord, 0 our Lord, For the sake of Thy prophet Israel 3 make 
our udders flow (with milk)! 

0 our Lord, O our Lord, For the sake of the true friend Joseph 
include us all 

in good endeavour, and mend, O Watcher, 
our broken hearts! 

Another rain procession 4 described to me by the imam, of 'Afarah 
has many biblical parallels. He said that when the Almighty holds 
hack the rain for a long time 5 the imam 6 of the village asks all 
the inhabitants to fast, and appoints, together with the chief of the 
village, a day in which all the people, men women and children, 
leave their houses and go to some distant valley or mountain. In 
this procession every one puts off his good clothes and dresses in 
the worst rags he has. Babies are not allowed to suckle. All 
animals of that village are also taken out, but no food or water is 
given them. Out in the fields on their way of “emigration” from 
their habitations they implore the Almighty God to have pity on 
them, their children and their animals. Before they leave the village 
every one forgives the faults of the others, and in this way they 
hope to deserve the forgiveness of their God. In nearly the same 
way the ancient Israelites 7 tried to gain the favour of their gods. 
They used to fast and pray, removing their clothes and putting on 
coarse sackcloth. Their prophets and highpriests promised them 

* That is, Abraham. 

2 That is, Isaac. 

2 That is, Jacob. 

* It was called by the imam, el-istisqa. 

s Even in the Bible we observe that public fasts were proclaimed to express 
national humiliation on account of sin and misfortune, and to supplicate divine 
favour in the face of threatening danger. 

* In the time of the Israelites the chief used to proclaim a fast: Samuel 
(1 Sam. 7 s), Jehoshaphet (2 Chr. 20 s), Jeremiah and Baruch (Jer. 36 6-io), etc. 

2 Joel 2 ia; Esther 4 s, i6; Bar. 1 5; Judith 4 7, 11 ; Jonah 3, s, 7. 
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always that their God would hear their prayer and help them, just 
as today. Stories of ancient and modern times illustrate this practise. 

In conclusion I will quote several verses of Jeremiah, chapter XIV, 
which show many points of resemblance between rain processions of 
biblical times and of to day. This chapter seems to me to describe 
customs connected with rain processions: „Judah mourneth, and the 
gates thereof languish; they are black unto the ground; and the cry 
of Jerusalem is gone up. And their nobles have sent their little 
ones to the waters: they came to the pits, and found no water; they 
returned with their vessels empty; they were ashamed and confounded, 
and covered their heads. Because the ground is chapt, for there 
was no rain in the earth, the plowmen were ashamed, they covered 
their heads. Yea, the hind also calved in the field, and forsook it,’ 
because there was no grass. O Lord, through our iniquities testify 
against us, do thou it for thy name’s sake, for our backslidings are 
many we have sinned against thee.” 

C. NATURE AND CHARACTER OP THE SAINTS 

In the course of our study we approach the most important part, 
namely,- the saints themselves. This subject is a very complicated 
one, but it is undoubtedly of the greatest possible interest to the 
student of comparative religion. On the whole, the conceptions of 
the people of Palestine have been surprisingly little changed, con- 
sidering the extraordinary vicissitudes to which this land has been 
subject. Invasions, conquests and occupation by new races have 
modified their beliefs by giving them different colour, but they were 
yet unable to extirpate them entirely. Even the great revolutions 
produced by the three great monotheistic religions, whose cradle lay 
in or near Palestine, were not able to suppress all primitive beliefs. 
This condition will surely not continue unaffected by the present 
social and political transformations. In the past twenty years con- 
ditions have already changed so much, that it is at present decidedly 
more difficult to gather genuine folklore material than it was 
about 1900. It becomes the duty of every friend of Palestinian 
folklore to work as intensively as possible, if what remains is not to 
be lost. 

The subject of the saints will be described under the following heads: 
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1. Characteristics of the Awlid. 

2. Miracles. 

3. Relation of the Saints to Men. 

4. Relation of the Saints to God and Popular Religion. 

5. Origin of the Saints. 

I shall restrict myself entirely to modern Palestine and shall leave 
the task of comparison to specialists. 

1. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE Awlia 

The following two points demand particular consideration: 

I. Bodily Characteristics. 

II. Religious and moral characteristics. 

I. Bodily Characteristics 

All saints were once human beings, and they have kept many 
human characteristics even after their transformation into awlid. It 
is important to note from the beginning that although the statements 
one receives about the same welt vary in different places, we find 
these differences to be only superficial while the fundamental ideas 
remain the same. Let us approach the subject from the following 
points of view: 

a) Sex and age, 

b) Mode of life, 

c) Imprints of their hands, feet, etc., 

d) Appearance in the forms of animals. 

a) Sex and Age of the Saints 

Awlid belong to both sexes 1 though male saints are by far the 
more numerous. 2 This fact does not justify the statement of Kobelt 
that the Arabs have no female saints. 3 Nor is Perron 4 right when 
he writes that the way to holiness is too difficult for women, there- 
fore we rarely find a woman in Islam taking it. 5 One who critically 

1 The Preislamic Arabs had male as well as female gods. Wellhausen, 
Beste Arab. Heidentums. 

1 Jaussen, Coutume s des Arabes, pp. 302 and 303, mentions some female saints. 

3 Globus, 1885, n® 3, p. 40 (after Goldziher). 

* Femmes arabes avant et depuis I’Islamism, p. 350 (Goldziher). 

5 Er-Razi thinks — in explaining Sureh 12 to# 16 46 and 21 7— that God never 
sent a female prophet. 
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reviews the position of women in the earliest periods of Islam, and 
carefully studies the teachings of its founder will find no real 
obstacles to the religious development of the female. 1 Whenever 
male awlia arose, we find reference to female awlia also. Among the 
shrines which I have visited 13.2 per cent are dedicated to female 
saiuts. 2 In reviewing the list of female saints one observes that the 
greater part of them are of some importance, 60 per cent of the 
female saints enjoying a wide reputation, as compared with only 
31 per cent of the male list. It is curious that some villages have 
no waliyat pi. (of waliyeh, fern, of welt), e. g., 'Anata, Sa'fat, Soba, 
en-Nabi Samwjd, Bet Anan, etc. Female saints enjoy the same 
reputation as the male ones of the same locality or an even greater 
one. El-Badriyeh is the most important saint of Sarafat and the 
surrounding villages. El-'Azeratis held by the inhabitants of 'Awartah 
in nearly the same respect as al-Mufaddil or al-Mansuri. Al-Hadra 
of Nablus and Al-Hadra of Djorah — two different saints— are more 
honoured and more visited than all other awlid of their localities. 
But there are also female saints of minor importance. Such are 
Banat eS-Seh Saleh (Jericho), 'Iraq el-Badawiyeh (Malha), el- 
Hadjdjat (Malha), eg-Samiyeh (Kolonia), Banat er-Rfa'i (‘Awartah), etc. 

It is curious that practically all holy trees, which have as their 
own name the simple name of a tree, 3 are thought to be inhabited 
by female saints. 4 5 * * Below I gave a list of such trees. 

An explanation of this belief is the fact that all tree names are 
feminine in the Arabic language. 8 In one sense it is true, as Jaussen 
says, that all such trees are themselves regarded as saiuts. But 
investigation will show that every such tree is believed to be the 
habitation of a spirit of a saint, who appears on different occasions 
to different people. In many cases the expressions sittnd (our lady) 


1 Goldziher, Mohammedanische Studien II, 299. 

3 Of 255 saints (not including the 163 visited by me) for whom material was 
gathered, only 8,6 per cent were female. In most cases the peasants did not 
give me a complete list of the awlia of their village. 

3 See page 71. 

« An exception is eS-ieh Abu IJarrubeb, south west of ed-Oabriyeh, who is a 
male saint. 

5 Cf. also the fact that the tree deities of ancient Palestine and Egypt were 

generally considered as female ; e. g., Asirat (Aserah) and the Sycomore Goddess 

(nb.t nh.t) fW. F. Albright]. 
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and eS-Sehah (fem. of eS-Seh) are used instead of waliyeh. The female 
saints are believed in popular Palestinian religion to possess the 
same powers as the male atvlid. They heal the sick, help the oppressed, 
guard the property of their neighbours, protect the village from its 
enemies, etc. 1 

Pew female saints are of Biblical origin. In er-Ram one is shown 
the tomb of Samuel’s mother. In Nablus a shrine is dedicated to 
el Hadra, who is supposed to be the daughter of Jacob. Her history 
is as follows: The son of the leader of a tribe asked Jacob to give 
him his daughter as wife. The patriarch refusing his request, as he 
was an idolator, the young man bribed the 40 followers of Jacob 
who were all mu’minun (believers), giving each one a sack of gold. 2 
These persuaded their master to accept the offer. Jacob answered, 
“You may accept such a bargain, but I will not.” 3 4 They nevertheless 
sent their wives to prepare el-Hadra for the marriage. Her father, 
assuring her that the God of his fathers would not allow such an 
act, asked her to shout three times, just as her bridegroom entered 
her room: 

0 grand father (help me)! 

0 Prophets (help me)! 

0 God (help me)! 

She followed this advice and her bridegroom fell dead at the 
moment of his entrance into the room. Thus she kept her virginity 
and was called el-Hadra, “the Green.’’* 

The male saints, who predominate, forming about 86.8 per cent of 
all atvlid, are generally regarded as Bedouin, Soudanese Maghrebine 
or peasants. The saints appear mostly in night visions. Sometimes 
they are seen in the dusk of evening. While some love to visit and 
converse with human beings, others are seen only rarely. Most of 
the male atvlid have been observed to be reverend Sehs, with a white 
beard and white hair. Ihtiyar, saiyb and Seh are the usual expressions 
used to denote this appearance. Very few have been found to be 
middle aged, like es-Seh, Ahmad of Hirbet Qaryet S'ideh. 

i In the case of Fatmeh el-Barri (Zakariyah) no male visitors are allowed to 
enter the shrine. QS, 1915, 175. 

* From that time it is believed that bribery began. 

* Perhaps this story is an echo of the story told in Gen. 34. 

4 The story was told to me by the Seh of the shrine. 
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Female saints appear mostly as maidens, sometimes as middle- 
aged women, but very rarely as an old woman (adjtiz). Saints may 
be recognized on their appearance by a majestic walk, a penetrating 
eye, a serene look and an erect stature. 

While most of them are of the white race some are negroes, while 
some are described as qamhi or Sudani, “darky,” “Nubian.” Among 
negro saints are: 


es-Seh Ahmad 
es-Seh 'Abdallah 
es-Seh 'Anbar 
eS-Seh Mbarak 
eS-Seh Abu Ismail 
eS-Seh 'Ubed 


Hirbet Q. S'idih 

Su'fat 

'Esawiyeh 

Bet Iksa 

'Likia 

Safaf 


I have not seen a sanctuary of a n egress. 


h) Mode of Life 

The dress of the awlid generally conforms with the two following 
conditions : 

1. The native costume of their land of origin. 

2. The locality of the sanctuary. 

If the saint is supposed to have been during his life a Badawi, 
Mughrabi, peasant, madaneh (city dweller), 'abd, (slave, negro) rich 
or poor, he wears the corresponding dress. Each of these has his 
own costume, which he is thought to keep even after death. At the 
same time most of the saints of a locality are supposed to wear the 
clothes of that locality, even if their native home may have been in 
some foreign country. 

In general, the following description is given: a laffeh, SaSeh 
Saraf or ’amameh covers the head. On the body they wear a 
tab, djibbeh, 'abdy and a zunndr. The Bedouin saints wear 
an 'uqal. 

It is interesting to note the colours of the various garments. 1 
have noticed that they always belong to one of the three colours red, 
^ ( green and white. White predominates, while green is the holy colour. 

J . V Often we hear the expression labis abyad fi abyad, “he is clad in 

pure white.” Several saints have a white headgear and a green 
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djubbeh, or a red laffeh and white tob. All those saints who are 
supposed to be descendants of the Prophet ( Surafa ) wear a green 
head-dress. The colour of this article of dress is always decisive, 
while that of other pieces is less important. 

The dress of the waliyat is said to be madam, badawi, or falldht 
E§-§amiyeh (Kolonia) has been seen wearing the clothes of a city 
woman with a white ’ izar (an ample veil). Banat eS-Seh Salah dress 
themselves like Bedouin. El-Badriyeh and sittnd el-Gharah (Bet 
Nuba) each wear a green veil and a white 'izar. The latter lady 
has a greenish band on her forehead. 

Bi§r el-Hafi 1 (N&blus) is said to appear walking barefoot, as he 
used to do during his lifetime. This characteristic gave him his 
surname el-Hdfi, “the barefooted.” We often hear that some are 
seen wearing a crown, tadj, which is described in every case as of 


green colour. 2 Such are 


en-nabi. Danian 

near el-Hadr 

el-Hadr 

in all of his shrines 

eS-Seh Ahmad 

Hirbet Q. S'ideh 

eS-Seh Husen 

Bet Surik 

es-Sbh Husen 

Bet 'Anan. 

In the case of en-nabi Musa 

many assured me that they have 

seen him with a greenish halo 

surrounding his face. A staff 

( mihdjdneh ), a spear ( rumh ) and : 

i sword have been observed to be 


carried by some holy men. E$-$eh 'Abd es-Salam, es-sultan Ibrahim 
el-Adhami (Sa'fat), Barraq (Bet Djibrin) and en-nabi Aiyub (Ras ibn 
Simhan) appear mostly with a spear; es-Mohammad (Wadi en-Naml), 
en-nabi Tarfini and sittnd el-Gharah (both in Bet-Nftba) carry at 
times a sword dripping with blood. Es-SGh Sarif and many others 
carry a mihdjaneh. 

In most of the cases the awlia appear walking or sitting, 
occasionally also they are seen riding on a horse. This is a special 
privilege of el-Hadr, St. George. Danian has also been seen riding 
to his maqdm. As soon as he reaches it, he ties the horse to one of 


• He is said to have been the banner-bearer of the Prophet. 
> See also QS, 1916, 66. 
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the oak trees and proceeds walking to the holy spot. Es-seh 
Husen 1 has a green horse . 2 

In examining further details we learn that some still continue 
performing the habitual acts of their lifetime. Thus Banat es-seh 
Salah have often been seen boiling coffee and singing. Essultdn 
Ibrahim el-Adhami (Bet Hanina) was observed sitting in front of his 
shrine and smoking his pipe ( ghalyun ). ES-Seh Ahmad el-Hwes (Biddu) 
often walks from his tomb to the cave bearing his name, where 
he used to spend a great part of his time while alive. El-Hadr is 
supposed to take a bath every Thursday night in Hammam ed- 
Daradjeh (in Nablus). Es-Seh Halid 3 spends the summer months 
under his oak tree, and lives in the winter in his taqah . 4 Ahmad 
ed-Djabbarah (Yalo) spreads his bed on the surface of his well. The 
bed is made of a farweh (a sheepskin coat) with long white wool. 
Sadjaret Abu Nar has, whenever irritated, a menstrual flow . 5 The 
word bithid was used and the fluid was described as viscous. In the 
case of B!r 'Onah (Bet Djala) the stones on the brim of the well 
are dyed red once every year on St. Mary’s feast. They are the 
only cases I have heared where female saints still possess the 
property of menstruation.® 

The saints are attached to their habitation, where as a rule they 
appear and where most of the miracles take place. But they may 
change their shrine, settling in some other village or even in another 
country. This is established in the case of the Banat es-seh Salah of 
Jericho. When their habitation was ruined during the war, being 

• Bet Surik. 

2 Even the horses are described in verses as being of green colour: 

siadi rdkbin hint huddar 
lahurn zen el-mabdsim ma thaddar 
' ala 'Arafdt wada'Und nithaddar 
qlub Sdkieh kitr es-sadd 
My lords are riding green horses. 

They have beautiful features (lit. mouths) with the early growth of moustaches. 
They called us to 'Arafat to pray and become sanctified. 

Our hearts complain of lack of attention. 

3 Der Ghassaneh. 

* By this taqah is meant a small cave situated near the tree. 

s See JPOS IV, 71. 

« Cf. JPOS I, 163. 
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changed by the Turks into a stable, they punished them by helping 
the English to occupy all the Jordan valley. At the same time they 
moved to Hisban. 1 

c) Imprints of Hands, Feet, etc. 

One of the great characteristics of awlid is that they may leave 
the imprints of their hands, feet, knees, etc., in the solid rock. Such 
a sign is found only in the case of very important prophets. In 
50 per cent of the cases we find impressions of the feet, in some 
those of the hands and in very few those of the head, knees, or the 
whole body. At times the impressions of two different parts of the 
body of the same saint can be seen in the same rock. The following 
is a list of all such impressions which I have seen: 

1. The 12 footsteps ofthe Prophet Mohammed, on the Sahrah (1, 3), 2 

2. 12 footsteps of Idris on the Sahrah (1,2), 

3. One footstep of the Prophet Mohammed near theSahrah (111,14), 
el-Aqsa, 

Mount of Olives, 
Masdjad el-Yaqin, 
near masdjad el-Yaqin 
in a fiuwetah , 5 
Bir 'Ona (Bet Djala), 
Bir 'Ona (Bet Djala), 
es-Sahrah (11,7), 
e§-$ahrah (1,1), 
opposite the convent 
Mar Ilyas, 


4. The right foot of Christ 

5. The feet of Christ 

6. Two feet and two hands of Abraham 3 

7. Two feet and two hands of Lot 4 

8. Knees and hands of St Mary 

9. Knees of Christ 

10. The head of the Prophet Mohammed 

11. The hand of Gabriel 

12. The body of St. Elias 6 


• See IV, 84. 

2 The numbers in parenthesis refer to the enumeration given on pages 81 
and 82, in vol. IV. 

2 See IV, 79. 

« See IV, 78. 

2 Some huwetat are not at all religious, but are made for catching birds and 
are generally situated near a spring. I have seen a huss of this sort near 
Hirbet Zif. Another sort of enclosure (known as kifreh) is made by highway 
robbers. Between Hebron and Yatta I saw a circle of this kind. 

« See IV, 80. 


16 
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13. Srir ‘Isa. 1 in the entrance to the 

Stables of Solomon, 

14. Srir es-Saiydi 2 Bet Djal&.» 

The people of Bet Djala tell us the following about numbers 8 
and 9: While the Virgin was carrying her child on a hot summer 
day, she passed the valley beside Bet Djala. She and her baby 
became thirsty, but on reaching a well she discovered that it was 
dry. The Virgin bent over the brim and said: intli yd Mr lay&rab 
d-walad es-sghir, “become full, O well, so that the young child may 
drink!” The water began immediatly to flow from a subterranean 
source until it had filled the pit up to the brim. St. Mary and Christ 
bent down and quenched their thirst. The impressions of the knees 
of both, and those of the hands of Mary remained in the rock. From 
that time on it was also observed that the brim became dyed red 
on the feast of the Virgin. 4 The well received the name Bir 'dnah, 
“the well of Help,” 5 since it responded to the call of the Virgin. 

El-Mashfitah 6 is a large field of rocks of all sizes, which are said 
to be petrified men and women. This place lies to the NW of 
Bet Djala, and its story runs as follows: The peasants of a village 
celebrated a wedding. The 'arils (bride) was brought from her father’s 
house on a camel, as the custom used to be and is still in some 
villages. She was followed by a great crowd of friends, who sinned 
so glaringly that the Almighty God punished them by changing the 
whole of the procession into a field of rocks. Once their shapes could 
be clearly recognized, but through the disintegration caused by 
weathering only a few can still be identified. Thus one is still shown 
the bride riding on the camel, and many rocks are explained as 
representing a woman, a man or a child. 7 This awful punishment, 

> The real impression of the body is not seen. 

2 See IV, 80, note 2. 

3 One impression of a foot is shown between Der Ghassaneh and 'En ed-Der. 
It is thought to be that of the Prophet. 

* Canaan, Haunted Springs and Water Demons, JPOS 1, 164. 

3 Whenever a peasant — especially a woman — is called, she answers, ‘dnah, 
“(what) help (can I give you?)” 

3 Mudjir, I, 80, says that God had changed at the time of Pharaoh many 
Egyptians in to stones. 

i Jaussen, Coutumes, p. 837, mentions a similar but simpler case. 
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which somewhat resembles the story of Sodom, Gomorrah and Lot’s 
wife , 1 served as a warning to all the surrounding villages, who 
repented and began to serve Allah. 

Such petrified stones are the opposite of the imprints of saint’s 
bodies. While the latter are the signs of the greatness and the 
miraculous power of their owners, the former represent one form of 
the punishment of the sinners by God. The former are honoured, the 
latter cause horror. 


d) Appearance in the Form of Animals 

A very curious and interesting feature is that wells may appear 
in animal forms . 2 This idea certainly goes back to primitive 
religion 3 EMeh 'Abdall&h of Bet Surik even takes the form of the 
awful gMl, while on other occasions he has appeared as a serpent 
and as a hyena. I have in my collection fifteen such cases. The 
animals represented are: 


> Gen. XIX. 

2 A hadit says that God puts the souls of the martyrs into green birds which 
live in paradise. Taqiy-d-Din es-Sabki, i ifa-l-asqam fi ziyarat her el-andm, 143. 

J In Christian folksongs we observe the same idea: 
rahalnS uinzilna 'aqabr el-masih 
laqenft mar Yuhanna qaid yistarih 
faraielna bsatuh uqalna uq'udu 

fatahilna indjUuh uqalna isma'u 

ismCna qrayth ismi'nd hsUs 

ismina qrayeh btihiyeh-en-nifus 

ilind 'ad-djabal laqena tal&t hamamat 

tcdhdih bitsalli uwahdih bitsum 

uwahdih bturiuq bil-bahMr. 

We journeyed and went down to the tomb of Christ, 

(Where) we found St. John sitting down to rest. 

He spread for us his carpet (Mb cloak), 
and said, “Sit down!” 

He opened for us his gospel and said, “Listen!” 

We heard reading, we heard voices, 

we heard reading which revives the spirit. 

We ascended the mountain, and found three doves, 

One prays, one fasts and one waves the censer to and fro. 

These three doves probably stand for Peter, Paul and John, as may be 
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in seven cases birds, 
in three cases serpents, 
le case a rabbit, 

in one case a goat, 

in one case a lion, 

one case a white sheep and 

one case different forms. 


In analyzing these animals we find that they belong to two 
categories: 

1. Animals whose forms are preferred by demons. These are the 
goat ( djidi ), hyena ( dabi '), 'arbid and ghul. The colour of these 
animals is black or dark, which points, as we know from Palestinian 
demonology, to a had djinn. 1 ’Arbid, not haiyeh, is used in these 
cases to denote a serpent. 'Arbid means primarily “troublesome, 
petulant, 2 quarrelsome, ill-natured.” 3 In classical Arabic 'irbidd means 
“a bad and poisonous serpent,” as well as “the male of every 
serpent.” 4 * Popular use has combined these forms and characteristics, 
so that 'arbid now means “an illnatured, poisonous male serpent.” 
Common belief always gives it a dark colour. A goat stands, as was 
shown in Haunted Springs and Water Demons, for a bad demon. The 
ghiil is one of the worst demons, while the hyena is reckoned as 
the most insidious and ill-natured of animals. 6 

2. Animals whose shape is generally taken by good spirits. In my 
collection we have the dove ( hamameh ), the green bird (ter ahdar), 
the peacock (ta'tis), sheep (always described as white), the ghreyib 
bird, the lion and probably the rabbit. The dove has always been 


1 Canaan, Haunted Springs, JP08 I. 

2 Kassab and Hammam, p. 415. 

3 Hava, p. 454. 

« Muhit el-muhtt II, 1364. 

» It is thought that a hyena always tries to hypnotize a person who happens 

to meet it, before devouring him. By crossing his way and crocking its tail the 
beast hypnotizes ( biydbd ) the person, who looses his faculty of judgement and 
follows the animal unwillingly. If he does not fall by accident and lose a few 
drops of blood— by means of which his power of judgement will return — he 
follows the hyena to where he is led and is 6nally devoured. 
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the symbol of good tidings and piety. 1 The same may be said 
about the green bird, 2 while spirits in the form of sheep are always 
good natured. 3 All I know about the rabbit is that I never heard 
that a bad demon takes the shape of this animal. It is further said 
that the saints who take the shapes of the last described animals 
have always been seen in this form while they were helping human 
beings, saving a village from enemies, caring for people in great 
danger, etc. On the other hand, all saints who are supposed to take 
the shapes of the animals mentioned under number 1 are represented 
as punishing people, injuring and frightening them. 

This curious phenomenon of transformation is very interesting since 
it can be hardly explained except as a survival from ancient religion. 
Only in this way we can see how saints — chosen men of God — can 
take the shapes of furious, malicious animals. 

In this connection it may be noted that there are animals which 
guard the sanctuary from being defiled. These protecting genii are 
always described as haiyeh (serpent), and never as 'arlnd. The 
following story is told about en-nabi Mftsa. During the War a heathen 
Indian (Sikh) troop encamped in the building. Since they defiled the 
place a large serpent appeared and drove them out. In these cases 
we are never told that the prophet or well takes the form of the 
animal, but that he sends the latter to punish the tresspassers. 

The following is the list of the saints who have appeared in 
animal forms: 


Name of the saint 
Ahmad et-Taiyar 


El-'Azerat 
Abft el-‘6f 
E§-§uhada 4 


Location 
Sarafat 
near Jericho 
' Awartah 
Sindjil 
Jerusalem 


Animal 
large bird, 
green bird, 
three doves, 
dove, 

white sheep, 5 


• Gen. 811; Cant. 1 ib, 2u, 5 2; Ps. 6814; Math. 3is; Marc. 1 10; John. Isa; 
Luc. 3aa; etc. 

5 According to Mohammedan superstition the Almighty God made at the 
creation a peacock in which the soul of the Prophet was placed, es-Syuti, ed- 
durar d-his&n (on the margin of daqdiq el-'ahbar), p. 2. 

J See JPOS 1, 153-171. 

< Outside Bab es-Zahirah (es-Sahirah)=Herod’s Gate, 

^ Related by Imm Mohammad Q). 
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er-Rifa'i 

el-Badawi 

ed-Dasfiqi 

ed-Djilani 

Lot, 

Abft Sftgeh 

Hamdallah 

‘Anbar 

el-Brediyeh 

'Abdallah 

Hasan el-Baqari 


Location 


Bani N'em 

Bet ‘fir el-Foqah 

Biddu 

'Esawiyeh 

ed-Djib 

Bet Sunk 

Hirbit en-nabi Tari 1 


Animal 

peacock, 
green bird, 

a small bird called ghreiyb, 

lion, 

rabbit, 

'arbid, 

'arbid, 

'arbid, 

goat, 

ghUl, hyena or 'arbid, 
gazelle. 


The following stories illustrate the foregoing descriptions. The 
inhabitants of the villages surrounding 'Awartah reinforced by some 
Bedouin tribes attacked the inhabitants of this village, who seeing 
that they were lost, implored the 'Azerat for help, and behold three 
green doves flew from the shrine and hovered over the village. The 
enemy, as they confessed later, saw everything green, and could no 
longer recognize the situation of the village. All their efforts to 
locate the houses were frustrated, and they had to go hack with 
disappointed hopes. 

Abu el-'6f appears as a dove to every one who asks his aid when 
in difficulty, especially to one who is in danger of being drowned. 


II. Religious and Moral Characteristics 
a) Irritability and Forbearance 

Every one who has taken the trouble to investigate the cult of 
the saints will be struck by the simple division made by the peasants 
of Palestine, based on a very interesting aspect of their character. 
The saints are tawilin er-ru) \ (forbearing) or nizqin, hiSrin (irritable, 
temperamental). 2 — The first group treat human failure with patience. 

1 Buried in the court of the prophet Tari. 

J Many of the saints of this group do not allow a building to be erected on 
their tomb. This superstition exists also among the Jews. Goldziher, Moh. 
Tradition iibor don Grabesort des Jonas, ZDPV II, 13, etc. 
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They give mortals time to repent, and wait patiently for the fulfilment 
of vows. They may remind them gently of their obligations. This 
forbearance may go even so far that people begin to doubt their 
power. But as soon as such a doubt arises they at once respond 
and show their power and ability clearly. The story of e$-$eh Abb 
el-'Enen in 'en Qina illustrates this point. 

The irritable saints, on the other hand, do not show any pity to 
transgressors. They demand their rights and sometimes use very severe 
methods of punishing those who trespass on their rights and make 
a false oath, dishonour their maqam or speak irreverently about 
them. This group of saints is, therefore, more feared and respected 
than the former group. When a man is suspected of having com- 
mitted a major crime, the judge may ask the defendant to take 
an oath at the shrine of a well known saint, who is always chosen 
from this class. When a person is maltreated and oppressed by an 
influential man, from whom he cannot get his rights, he hurries to 
such an easily irritated welt and asks for aid. Generally the saint 
is treated in such a way as to irritate him still further, as already 
described above in treating the subject of oaths. The following 
stories are characteristic. 

A man of Lifta cut a stick from one of the trees of eS-Seh Husen 
(Bet Surik) in order to drive his mule while he was threshing corn. 
No sooner did he strike the animal with this stick than a disease 
attacked it and the animal was unable to move. The frightened 
peasant returned the stick at once, made a vow and begged the 
Seh to forgive him. The mule was cured as miraculously as it fell ill. 

A poor man of Gaza went to Qattaneh to glean olives from trees 
which had already been harvested. 1 He placed all that he had 
gathered in the house of a peasant of the village, who denied the 
next day that anything had been entrusted to him. The man of 
Gaza then went to es-seh Ramadan, where heaps of thistles ( qaSS ) 2 
were deposited, and begged him: “I beseech you, O S6h Abfi Qa§8 3 
(behold) I have entered your village (as a guest) and the inhabitants 

■ Such a work is called bitsaiyaf. 

1 Such thistles are used for fuel instead of wood. 

3 He did not know the name of the welt. Seeing the heaps of thistles, ho 
called him “Father of Thistles,” 
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have stolen my hardly gathered olives.” No sooner had he finished 
his exclamation than a fire attacked the house of the thief, who came 
running to the saint acknowledging his sin, promising to repay what 
he had taken tenfold, and begging him to extinguish the fire and 
save his house. 

Much severer was the punishment inflicted by e$-seh 'Abd es- 
Salam. An inhabitant of 'Anata— a descendant of the Seh— had a 
quarrel with a person of Hizma, who cursed him and his seh. The 
insulted person went to the shrine of the latter and, reproaching the 
well, said “Thus, O seh, they curse me and you, and you will not 
protect me and yourself !” 1 The same night the man of God appeared 
to the Hizma man. He fell sick with general paralysis and died a 
few days later. 

As a rule all negro saints are thought to be nizqin. The 
Maghrebine come next 

b) Supernatural Phenomena 

We meet with four different appearances which have been 
observed in connection with all saints, namely, a green light, burning 
of incense, religious music and prayers. It is curious that these signs 
are perceived by the three most important senses, since a light is 
seen, while incense is smelled and music and prayers are heard. With 
the sense of touch mortals can very rarely perceive a saint. When 
a person becomes a darwiS, he begins to feel the saint with his 
hands. But even then this method of identification remains incomplete 
and thus far behind the other three. It was the same in the ancient 
times, when deities could be seen and heard, but not touched . 2 

The green light is seen in the dusk of the evening or at night, 
and appears and disappears at intervals. The light is described 
always as greenish. Every time a person approaches the sanctuary 
where such a phenomenon is observed, the light disappears com- 
pletely, but no tempest can put it out . 3 Such a sign is accepted by 

1 In QS. (1916, 131 and 132) a story with the same idea is given. 

2 Moses saw God but did not touch him. In Christian legends Christ and 
the saints may touch the person to whom they appear. 

2 This is especially true of el-Mbarakeh (Kalandiah). 
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all the Arabs of Palestine 1 as a sure indication that the place is 
inhabited by some good-natured superhuman power. In many cases 
it has been the only means of recognizing holy sites. We have had 
already several examples. 

The incense smelled at the sanctuaries is said to have a sweeter 
odour than the usual one. No one who visits a place where he has 
smelled incense will find any indications pointing to the burning of 
incense, since supernatural phenomena never leave any physical 
trace. In some important shrines one smells burned bahhur every 
Friday. 

Often religious music, coming from a shrine, is heard. It is either 
the singing or rather the melodious recitation of maddyh (pi. of 
madih) or it is darwiS music, produced by the combination of several 
musical instruments. Such an 'iddeh sometimes plays so loudly that 
all the peasants in the neighbourhood of the maqdrn have to leave 
their houses, as in the case of eS-Seh Fredj (Bet Hanina). Loud music 
is an exception. The 'iddeh of es-$eh Abu Yamin (Bet 'Anan) plays 
while tho saint flies over and around the village. 

It is interesting to note the following in connection with the hearing 
of prayers. The weli has been heard to say his prayers alone, but 
more often many awlia or sulldh perform their devotions together . 2 
It is often related that the Prophet Mohammed and his sahabeh 
attend such meetings. In Nablus el-Hader holds a meeting with the 
sahabeh in his shrine. In the sanctuary of en-Nubanl 3 the aqtab 
assemble. The saints are rarely seen walking in meditation around 
their shrine . 4 

' It is slowly vanishing. 

2 EH-Seh es-Sidri ("Anata) goes every Friday to the Mosque of Omar to per- 
form salat ed-djum'ah. 

a Nablus. 

4 The following verses throw light on the subject: 

el-ffauiu&s min qadduh hu sidt uana ‘abduli 
yndahni u’and arudluh yd dard 'uiti bidduh 
taniduiluh el-qanddil quddam es-saldtin 

Who is so mighty as el-IJauwas? he is my lord, and I am his servant; 

He calls me and I answer. Who knows what he wishes? 

(He asks) to light his lamps before (we do it for) the sultans. 
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Before passing on to the description of other features we 
may summarize the preceding. The four phenomena described are 
manifested as follows: 

1. During the night or the dusk of the evening only; 

2. More regularly Thursday night; 

3. Until a human being approaches, when they vanish; 

4. Two or more of them may take place together. 

From the foregoing discussion we note that the green colour pre- 
dominates: the coverings of the tomb and the clothes of the awlid 
are mainly of a green colour. The headgear, sometimes the horse, the 
doves, the birds and the light are greenish. In one case the halo 
around the face of Moses was greenish. Green is the colour of light 
and common in modern Oriental superstition. 1 

As a supplement to this section we may describe some of the con- 
versation of the saints. It is interesting to analyze speeches which 
are heard in night visions. While in most cases the auilid express 
their wish in a gentle but imperative way, at times they use coarse 
language, unworthy of them. Thus en-ndbi Aiyub appeared once to 
'Abd er-Rahim of Harbata and said: “Why do you not visit me? 
If you do not do so soon, I shall cut off your life.” 2 Es- sultan 
Ibrahim el-Adhami threatened a boy who had stolen some olives, 
with the words: “By God, I shall kill you or make you lame if 
you steal another time.” Es-seh Ahmad el-Adjami, 3 appearing to 
Hamdan Mohammad Saleh ordered him to tell a man who was 

Yd Jfauwas yabu nahleh tawileh 
fahat rihtak 'as-saldtin 
yd Jfauwds djind-el-yom inzurak 
nidwi iamitak u nid'aq bahhdrak 
fahat rihtak 'as-saldtin 

O Hauwas, 0 owner (father) of a tall palm tree! 

His perfume is diffused over the sultdns. 

0 H., we come today to visit you, 

to light your candle and to bum your incense. 

Your perfume is diffused over the sultdns. 
u sultans ,” stands here for “saints.” 

1 A green coat seems to be characteristic of saints. See Mudjir I, 42. 

2 'aqsuf 'umrak. 

3 East of Bet Mahsir. 
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building a wall in the property of the well: “in ma ridji ' 'an turquh 
la’aqta' es-surSen.” 1 “If he does not turn back from his course, 
I shall cut off his posterity.” 

c) The Two Antagonistic Classes of Saints 

Every one who has visited several shrines or who has investigated 
the awlia, will have noticed the distinction made by the people be- 
tween 'Adjam! and derwis or seh. The word 'adjami denotes originally 
a Persian, but it is used at present for foreign or exotic things or 
persons in general. It is, therefore, a mistake to think that these 
saints are Persians; on the contrary, not a single well in my list of 
a'djam came from that country, and all my enquiries in this respect 
were answered in the negative. Most of them bear the simple appellation 
el- adjami or the plural d-a'djdm. Few are known by personal names, 
like es-seh Salman (Bet Surik), es-Seh Abu Bis (Bet 'Anan), Ahmad 
el-'Adjami (Bet Mahsir), irdjal el-Arb'in (Biddu), Isma'il (Bet Duqquh), 
Manshr (Hizmah). Other awlia, of this group, bearing the name of 
el-' adjami or el -a'djam, are: 

el- A'djam Der Ghassaneh, 

'Iraq el-A'djam 2 Bet Idjza, 

four different 'Adjamis 'Awartah, 
el-A'djam 'Awartah, 

el-A'djam Bet Djibrin, 

el-'Adjami el-Mdjedel. 

These holy men are respected in some villages and neglected in 
others. The honours paid to them in the first are less than those 
to the other saints. All of them belong to the irritable class. All 
I could learn about them is the following, related to me by a seh 
of Der Ghassaneh. Ahmad el-Badawi had a clever woman, Fatmeh 
the daughter of el-Barri , 3 as one of his disciples. As soon as she 
was elevated by the master to the rank of sainthood, she left him, 
and began to be honoured more and more by the people, many of 
whom became her devoted followers. She and her disciples had many 

1 iwien , “two roots,” means “the descendants of both a man and of his son.” 

5 They are also called Irdjal el-Mahsumiyeh. 

3 According to some she is the daughter of Sarifeh the daughter of el-Hadra. 
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religious quarrels with el-Badawi from the very beginning. Therefore 
her group was called by the aqtdb by the despised name of “foreigners,” 
a'djam. The following verse refers to her: 

es-saiyd illi maqamuh madjma el-aqtdb 
told md salab bint el-Barn hdtruh md tab 
ruii yd mridi uitqallab 'al-a'tdb 
uin massak dem ybqdlak 'alena \i)tab. 

The master whose shrine is the assembling place of the aqtdb 
had he not captured the daughter of el-Barri, he would not have 
been satisfied, 

Go, O thou who lovest me, and turn yourself (as a sign of humi- 
liation) on the threshholds, 

and should difficulties befall you, then have you the right to be angry 
with us. 

This Fatmeh 1 is supposed to have her shrine in Zakaria. No male 
visitors are admitted in the shrine. She is supposed, according to 
what was told Masterman and Macalister, to have come from Persia , 2 
but compare what is said above. 

The greatest importance of the 'adjami saints lies in their hostil- 
ity to all darawis saints, who belong to the sufiyeh. I have never 
found that they oppose the prophets. As they cannot hurt the dead 
awlia they persecute their descendants and followers. The following 
stories are excellent illustrations. If a man of 'Anata— and all in- 
habitants of this village claim to be descendants of es-seh 'Abd es- 
Salam— should spend the night in Hizma, he is bound to remain all 
the night inside a house, for the moment he goes out Mansur el- 
' Adjami attacks him. Stones are thrown continually at him. In pro- 
tecting himself he will also fight against his attacker. Nobody beside 
him is able to see the enemy; and even he can only perceive him 
vaguely. In case he is obliged to leave the village during the night, 
he must wear an ‘abayeh (cloak) of a Hizma man, turned inside out, 
so that the 'Adjami will not recognize him. 

> QS 1915, 175. 

2 The story noted in QS 1916, 126, about the origin of the 'adjami is not 
known to me, and it seems to me improbable, for the ahmadiyeh welts are not 
the descendants of es-sultan Badr. 
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When a member of the family of es-8eh el-Mahdi (Bet Djibrin) 
dies and is carried to be buried, the A'djam try to prevent the 
burial by shooting sharp arrows at him, as well as at those carrying 
the teraq and at the musicians. The best way to neutralize their 
action is to sprinkle pure water in the air, else the body of the dead 
will be badly injured. 

Not only the descendants of a holy person, but every darwiS is 
afraid of their enmity. 1 Prom the many stories I heard and the 
explanations given to me, I conclude that: 

1. The a'djam are hostile to the stifiyeh, trying always to attack 
darwiS saints; 

2. This can be accomplished only by attacking their descendants 
and followers; 

3. Such explosions of wrath take place especially during the night; 

4. None but the ones attacked — and these only vaguely— can see 
the a'djam ; 

5. The danger of such attacks can be prevented by. simple measures; 

6. In other ways these awlid resemble the other saints, but they 
are generally less honoured. 

Es-m Mbarak (Bet Iksa) is the only negro 2 'Adjami. He is 
renowned for his hatred to negroes, who never dare to enter the 
village for fear of being strangled by him. I have never heard of 
female saints belonging to this group, and have never heard of ' adjami 
inhabiting a spring, while all other sanctuaries may be haunted by 
them. 

Whenever I was shown a shrine and the people began to tell me 
something about the well, I enquired whether he was an 'adjami. 
u La" used to be the answer, when he did not belong to this class, 
U hu Alimadi (or Mohammadi )”. This expression was always used for 
the non -'adjami saints. Why such an appellation, derived from the 
name of the prophet, is given to them, I cannot say. 

We rarely hear that an Ahmadi well becomes jealous. ES-seh el- 
Bakri 3 went as usual to pay his visits to the saints of Der Grhassaneh. 

1 From these two examples we note how easy it is to mislead the saints. 
Demons can also be misled. 

2 The forty 'adjami of Biddu are said to come from Morocco. 

2 He is regarded at present as a saint. 
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His first visit was directed to Irdjal Sftfa. This irritated Ibrahim 
el-Hauwas so much that he inflicted general stiffness upon him. El- 
Bakri who was a darwiS, knew at once the cause of his affliction, 
begged el-Hauwas for forgiveness, and went directly to his 
shrine . 1 

This leads to a very important distinction which the present Pales- 
tinian has certainly inherited from his forefathers, namely, that one 
group of demigods is in continual conflict with the others. The ‘Ad- 
jami are on a lower grade of sanctity and have perhaps inherited 
some characteristics of the heathen local divinities of antiquity. 

We may now go one step further and see how some shrines of 
saints are inhabited at the same time by evil spirits which do not 
dwell in the holy place itself but in the immediate vicinity. We 
have already seen in the beginning of this work that five springs be- 
long to this group. Other shrines of this character are: 

The cave situated below e§-§adjarah el-Mubarakah (Der Djrir) is 
inhabited by demons, appearing as a hen with its chickens. 

The cave Qattarah, which lies near en-nabi Nun (Yanfin) is haunted 
by seven young brides. 

In es-seh Ibrahim’s shrine (el-Hader) a woman combing her hair 
has been seen. In Mgharet ez-Zutt near the shrine of Hasan Ghreiyb 2 
a bride was observed . 3 

These djinn keep their attributes as illustrated by the following 
story. A Turkish soldier was ordered by his commander to cut some 
wood from the grove of Mgharat el- Qattarah. On the point of be- 
ginning his work, a djinn warned him not to intrude on the demons’ 
property. The spirit showed him that the whole adjacent plain was 
full of djinn soldiers, who were ready to attack his regiment The 
frightened soldier hurried back and reported the case. The comman- 
der, laughing at his superstition, ordered the exact execution of his 
instructions. The soldier returned and while cutting off the first 
branch fell dead. The spirits of the lower world then united with 
the English troops and crushed the Turkish army. 

1 Related by O. S. el-Barghutf. 

2 He is an 'adjami. 

3 In ei-ieh Sarradj’s maqdm a woman has been seen combing her hair. 
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2. MIRACLES 

Beside the well-known belief as to miraculous cure of diseases 
by the saints, we meet with many other marvels. All are illustrated 
and supported by widely reported facts, which are said to have 
happened within the last two generations. Miracles are known by 
the names mu'djizeh, 'adjibeh and karameh. The first and last are 
the best known expressions. A mu'djizeh (like the resurrection of 
a corpse) is a sure sign of a prophet, while the karamat are 
characteristic of the awlid. The latter expression denotes the 
common belief of the honour and regard in which the saints are 
held by God who gives them this thaumaturgical power. 

A favourite motif of such miracles is the way a saint punishes 
people who steal from his property, or from material put under his 
protection. A person, who stole horse-beans ( fill ) from el-Hauwas 
was punished with a skin disease of which the eruption looked like 
beans. The cucumbers (faqqus) stolen by a boy from a garden 
adjacent to es-Seh Ramadan (Qatfaneh) were all changed into 
centipedes ('asat Musa). Abb Zaharia (Bet Sa'ar) changed the stolen 
peas into small serpents, scorpions and centipedes, which squirmed 
and crawled in the pockets of the thieves. Some poor wayfarer took 
oil to fry eggs from the shrine of eS-Seh Snet (Hebron) without 
asking dastnr. The moment he poured it into the pan it turned into 
blood. He returned the oil at once and, behold, it was nothing but 
simple oil! A girl who anointed her hair with oil, stolen from the 
sanctuary of 'Abd es-Salam, was attacked immediately with stiffness 
of the neck. A boy went with his mother to visit eS-S&i Ibrahim 
(Bet Djibrin). While the mother entered the shrine, he began to 
gather olives from the trees of the saint. After filling his pockets, 
the boy also entered the maqam, whereupon a loud thundering, 
lightning and the beating of many drums took place, so that the 
whole mountain began to shake. Both mother and child were 
frightened to death, and left the shrine, the boy throwing away the 
stolen olives. The wrath of the saint was appeased and the quaking 
stopped. The mother at once vowed a gift. 

The following story heard in Biddu is told in many villages, with 
slight modifications. Some thieves, intending to steal goats, entered 
the cave (situated near eS-seh Ahmad el-Huwes) where they knew 
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for sure that the animals were kept. They saw and felt nothing but 
rocks of different sizes. But as soon as they left the cave, the 
bleating of the goats was again distinctly heard. Every time they 
reentered or went out they had the same experience. Discouraged, 
they left the spot without attaining their aim. 

Other miracles point to superhuman muscular power. Thus it is 
said that several saints can lift one or even two large stone pillars 
with one hand. This characteristic is found especially in Nablus: 
es-sultdn ‘Abd el-Ghafir, Irdjal el-'Amhd and eS-seh Taha ‘Abd el- 
Qader possess it. 

Whenever eS-seh Damrah 1 (Mazari en-Nubani) went on a journey, 
a hyena 2 assigned to serve him 3 appeared and the saint rode on it . 4 
St. Nicholas (Bet Djala) used to fill oil jars, placed half- full in his 
church, in a miraculous way so that the priest always had to take 
out some oil in order that the jars should not overflow . 5 6 

The common belief that the Rifa'iyeh Sehs walk on fire and that 
el-Badawi walks on the sea, is also known among the Palestinians.® 

Many of them are said to possess the faculty of flying. They 
may use some means of transport (like rocks), or may fly without 
support. Some enjoyed this advantage during their lifetime, but most 
did not manifest the power until after death . 7 8 The best examples of 
the first category are ed-Dawa ri s of Surbahir. Their camels died 
during their stay in Mecca for the haddj. When they asked a rich 
man to help them to procure other camels, he answered mockingly, 
“Go, ride on those rocks!” They went, did as they were told and 
observed that the rocks began to rise higher and to move in a NW 
direction. One descended in Qrun el-Hadjar , 9 because the saint riding 


1 He is said to have been the milk-brother of the Prophet. 

2 This story may serve to illustrate the belief that the Almighty may assign 
evil spirits to serve saints. 

8 QS 1917, 72 gives another such case. Mudjir attributes this faculty to some 
awlid. like Abu Tor. 

4 See also lawaqih el-’anwar II, 144. 

5 Prom the written notes of my father. 

6 Mudjir, 93, relates that a severe tempest arose whenever an unclean woman 
entered the shrine of Nebi Musa. 

i See Jaussen, 1. c. 295; Curtiss, chapter IV; QS 1916, 176, i 

8 Not Duwa'ere with Kahle, PJB VI, 92. 

“ East of Surbahir. • . 
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on it had died. In this spot, in the Sawahri territory, he was buried. 
The others reached Surbahir. This wonderful journey, which was seen 
in all of the countries passed over, established their sanctity for 
ever. Similar stories are told about eSSeh Ahmad el-Ghmari 1 
(ed-Dahriyeh) and his son eSSeh 'All. In the case of el-Qatrawani, 
Abfl Halawi, es-sitt Slemiyeh 2 and es-Seh Halid 3 we hear one and the 
same story. After death, while being carried for burial, the coffin 
flew off the shoulders of the bearers and moved in the air until it 
reached the place chosen by the saint for his tomb . 4 * The Arabic 
expression is tar 'an ktafhun u haddd . . ., “It flew off their shoulders 
and came down . . .”•* There are many awlia who are seen during 
the night hovering over their village. Es-Seh Abb Yamin (Bet Anan) 
may serve as an illustration . 6 7 8 Beside this miraculous mode of travel, 
some saints belong to ahl el-hitmeh, 11 i. e. they can go from any 
place to any other one in an instant. El-Hader® is the best 
representative of this class. A common proverb well states this 
power: “Like saint George wherever we go we meet him.” This 
faculty may be so extensive that the saint is regarded as all 
pervasive. Only a few saints besides St. George belong to this 
category, but the others do not enjoy a wide reputation. El-hadj 
Shadeh 9 * may serve as an example. The Arabic expression used for 
such saints, btintwi d-ard ilhum, “the earth is folded (moves rapidly) 

1 The rock which carried him from Morocco to Palestine still lies before his 
shrine. 

2 Nablus. See also Jaussen, JPOS V, 78. 

* Der Ghassaneh. 

4 This is an old belief in the Mohammedan world. See es-Sa'rani II, 146. 

* It is to be noted that in many cases the first miracle performed by a well 
after his death is in the way his body behaves while carried for burial. It may 
get so heavy that those carrying the coffin ( suhliyeh ) have to stop and put down 
their load. On other occasions it becomes very light or even, as is mentioned in 
the text, may fly from their shoulders. 

* See also QS 1916 on flying derwishes. 

7 This expression is unknown to muhit el-muhit, Hava, Bellot and Wahrmund. 

8 Christians put on the head of children with high fever a plate of metal on 

which the picture of St. George is engraved. Peasants who used to visit the 

sanctuary of St. George in el-Hadr used to put one of the chains several times 
around their neck in order to safeguard themselves against future mental trouble. 

* Der Ghassaneh. 

17 
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under them,” denotes that the earth moves while they remain where 
they are . 1 

The story 2 told below is also related with slight modification 
about the following saints: 

es-seh Telah Bet Surik 
eS-SSh 'Anbar 'Esawiyeh 
eS-Seh 'Asfur Der Ghassaneh and 

eS-Seh Dahud Jerusalem. 

jES-SSh Mohammed of Bet Surik went to Mecca to perform the 
duties of the hadj. On the great feast ('id el-kbir) his mother prepared 
some cakes backed in oil ( mhammarat ). She wished that her absent 
son could also enjoy them. Telah her other son, who observed how 
sorry she was, asked her to give him some to distribute among the 
poor. He went back to his flock of sheep, and finding a wolf near by, 
entrusted to his care the sheep and went in an instant to Mecca. 
He found his brother on the mountain of 'Arafat, handed him the 
cakes in a warm and fresh condition, and came back as miraculously 
as he went. The sheep were well cared for by the wolf, and as a 
sign of gratitude Telah gave the wolf one. Nobody knew anything 
about the affair until his brother came back from his pilgrimage. 
The inhabitants went out to welcome him. He, telling the whole 
story, said “I am not worthy of these honours, my brother Telah is 
a real man of God, a well." From that time Telah was regarded as 
a saint. 

The following verses describe this and other powers in a beauti- 
ful way: 

tara auwal el-lel hallH S'tirhum halld 
faraSfi sadjddtdhum 'al-modj md ( i)nballu 
tard fi 'Shir el-lel ft bar am en-nabi sallu 
sallu salah tfikk el-barb uinhallv. 

1 In QS 1915, 174, 175, one such is mentioned. In QS 1917, 122 the story 
of er-Rab'ah (not ieh which is masc., but sittna) is given. She is said to have 
flown after death. 

2 In some cases the power of flying is inherited. Thus e$-ieh 'Ali of ed- 
Dawaymi, as well as his father Ahmad el-Ghmari, came in this miraculous way 
from Morocco. 
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Behold, at night-fall, they loosened their hair, 

They spread their carpets on the waves and became not wet; 
Behold, at the end of the night, they prayed at the sanctuary of 
the Prophet, 

They prayed a prayer which removes all troubles, and then disappeared. 

tidies 1 'ar-rdjal yom el-barb md wallu 
farasii sadjadidhum ’alal-modj md ( i)nballu 
fi auwal el-lel fallu S'firlium fallu 
uahir el-lel fi haram en-nabi sallu. 

Recite a SobdS for the men who in the day of war do not flee! 
(Behold) they (the welts) spread their carpets on the waves and became 
not wet; 

At the beginning of night they loosened their hair, 

And at its end they prayed at the sanctuary of the Prophet. 

saru ma' er-rih qalu er-riJj, battdli 

batik ma el-barq qalu Jidda sirr-el-’ abtdli 

yd rib sallim ’alehum uint mirsdli 
sdddt hattu-n-nidjim lay f rah eVhdli 

They sped with the wind, but said “the wind is too slow;” 

They took to themselves the lightning and said “there is the secret 
of the heroes." 

0 wind, salute them and be my messenger! 

For these lords vie with the stars in speed, that their followers may 
rejoice! 

saru ma er-rili u Djubrdyl idiUibhim 

hazzu qawdym el-’ art min uzm satuathim 

er-ra’d sahbab iqul allah isaidhim 

uil-mubtald in sihir iSuf sirr ilhim. 

They sped with the wind while Gabriel led them, 

The fe§t of the Throne (of God) trembled from their great might. 
The thunder praised (their power) saying: “God help them!” 

And the afflicted (with devotion) will behold — if he watches their secrets. 

1 Unknown to m\Mt el-muhit, Bellot, Hava, Wahrmund, Kassab and Hammam. 

17* 
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Another important feature is the ability of the awlid to foretell 
the future. I have already mentioned the story of es-tseh Abtt Halawi. 
The grandson of es-seh Abfi Yamin (Bet 'Anan) is es-Seh Mohammad 
Abu KaSkhl, who spent all his time in the fields living on herbs, 
had a wide-spread reputation for telling the future. The following 
stories illustrate miracles of types that have not yet been mentioned. 

Ab(i Mita had a quarrel with a peasant of his village. His opponent 
seeing that it was impossible for him to subdue the Seh, said “You 
tire me, O Abfi Mita.” The answer was: “Forget not that I am a 
man of God,” and pressing with his thumb on his pipe a greenish 
flame came out, rising to the sky. The astonished peasant, assured 
that he had to do with a welt, spread the news of the miracle. 

Ed-Dahi 1 went one day with a camel driver to Transjordania to 
buy two sacks ('idleri) of corn. On the way he lost the money, and 

unable to buy wheat, he filled the two sacks with earth. Reaching 

home the 'idlen were found to be full of corn. 

When eS-seh Djaber was elevated to the rank of darwtS, Allah 
sent some men to prove his abilities. He not knowing their mission, 
welcomed them as guests and killed a dbihah in their honour. When 
the food was ready the visitors said: “0 seh, how can we eat your 
food without lemons?” Now Djaber knew that he was being tried, 
for it was not the season for this fruit. Lifting his hands towards 

heaven, he exclaimed: “O my lord Badawi, give me a lemon!” and 

behold a large ripe lemon fell from the roof. The men then con- 
gratulated him on the stage of sanctity which he had attained. 

While the seh M. Abu KaSkftl was roaming in the fields, he met a 
shepherd and being thirsty asked for a drink. The shepherd, hiding 
the water-skin, denied that he had water. Mohammad, irritated by 
the lie, pierced the belly of the shepherd with his finger, and a clear 
stream of fresh water poured out. After drinking, the water stopped 
flowing, and the shepherd, uninjured, followed the Seh and became 
his disciple. Such stories are told by the peasants to prove the 
superhuman power of the saints. It is still considered as natural as 
ever that a saint who performs no miracles, and thus does not prove 
his godly character, can not expect to be honoured or respected. 


i On a mountain bearing the 
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This miraculous power manifests itself also, though less strik- 
ingly, in living derwishes, who handle fire without being burned, pierce 
themselves with swords without being hurt, and pass a thin and sharp 
sih (iron spit) through them cheeks without bleeding or suffering pain. 
They stand and dance on drums without breaking the skin. Such 
mysterious acts are regarded by the people as a sure sign of sanctity. 

In his imagination the peasant sees these sehs even after their 
death. They remind him of unpaid vows, threaten the thief, order 
the erection of their shrines , 1 etc. In such ways the villagers are 
kept under the continuous domination of the awlid. 

A critical review of all these miracles 2 shows that they closely 
resemble the stories told in the Arabian Nights. The only (and, of 
course, fundamental) difference is that the first are ascribed to the 
power of God, the latter to the power of the djinn. Here again— 
namely in the apparent result of their work— we have a point where 
the powers of the upper and lower worlds coincide . 3 

In closing this part we may quote some verses which describe 
supernatural qualities other than those mentioned: 

es-saiyed illi min eS-Subbak madd 'idtih 
djab el-’ am min blad el-kufur ibhadiduh 
ft auwal-el-lel biqra el-mrdi u bi'iduh 
u ‘ahir el-lel sallam ' an-nabi ’ ibiduh 

The master who stretched out his hand from the window, 
and brought the prisoner, still fettered, from the land of the un- 
believers, 

In the first part of the night he reads and repeats a section of the 

Qoran, 

and in the last part of the night he saluted the Prophet (Mohammed) 

with a handclasp. 

1 Several examples were mentioned in the course of our study. Another 
characteristic one is ei-ieh ‘Anbar who appeared to every one who spent the 
night in a cave beside the shrine and ordered him to tell Hasan Mustafa to 
repair the shrine. 

2 Saints of other countries and other times performed the same sort of miracles. 
See ‘Abd el-Wahhab eS-Sa'rani, lawaqih el-amdr. 

2 Many stories about miracles performed by the Mohammedan leaders are 
told in ‘Abdallah ‘Alawi Hasan el-‘Attas, zuJmr el-haqaiq fi bay&n et-tardyk, 239 ff, 
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fi halet el-budi ruhi kuntu ' arsilhd 
tqabbel el-arda "anm uhi na’ybati 
fahddi dolat el-aSbahi qad hadarat 
famdud yaminak Icai tahdd biha Sifati 

While I was far from thee (0 Prophet Mohammed) I used to send 

my spirit 

To kiss the ground (around your grave) in my place — for it is my 

representative. 

Behold the dominion of the spirits has come; 

Therefore stretch out thy right hand, that my lip should be blessed 

(by kissing it)! 1 

q&l-er-RiJa'i ana seh el-'awadjie 2 dom 
uilli Satah 3 fi hawdnd ma 'aleS lom 
wallah Vara mridi fi djhannam yom 
larfus djhannam wald ahalliha ti'mar dom 

The Rifa'i said: “I am always the Seh of the weak, 

He who enjoys our love is blameless, 

By God, if I ever see my follower in hell 
I shall smite hell and never let it flourish more.” 

qdl ed-Djildni and lata rifu ahwali 
hudt djami' el-blihr mddjat lahilhdli 
uilli bitrid lal-fuqard fil-hdleh 
ma'i sef el-azal iquss el-imari 

Ed-Djilani said: “If you only knew my state, 

I have waded through the encircling ocean, but the water never 

reached my ankles. 

Every body who opposes the dardwis while they are in the state 

(of exaltation) 

(must remember) that I possess the sword of eternity which cuts 

short life.” 


1 Supposed to have been recited by the Rifa'i while visiting the Prophet’s 
tomb. God heard his prayer and allowed the Prophet to stretch his hand out 
of the grave. 

2 One of the names of the Rifa'i, as we shall see later. 

3 Satah in vernacular Arabic means “to make a picnic." 
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qal ed-Dasuqi and law ti'rifu es sauwet 
nahart sab' el-fald fis-sdqi ’ alqet 
uihydt makkeh uzamzam uil-bet 
ma'i sef el-azal lal-mu'tarid qasset 

Ed-Dasuqi said, “If you only knew what, I have performed, 

The lion of the desert I slew and threw into the ditch. 

By the truth of Mecca and Zamzam, the liar am of Medina (and 

the Ka'beh), 

I possess the sword of eternity with which I cut short the life of my 

opponent.” 

qal el-Mlattam 1 aana el-Muzhir lal- urban 
sauwart 'aid el-bahr ladjli sabdhu-l-hUdn 
uiliyat turbit sayid walad ' Adndn 
barfus djhannam bridjli uabattil el-mizdn 

El-Mulattam said, “I am he who appears to the Arabs; 

I walked on the sea. For my sake the great fishes came swimming 
(to salute me). 

By the truth of the tomb of the lord, the son of 'Adnan 
I will smite hell with my foot and stop the balance (if they stand 
in the way of my follower).” 

3. RELATION OF THE SAINTS TO MEN 

Human beings feel the great necessity of remaining in constant 
good relation with the -saints, for they are the helpers, physicians, 
and comforters of men as well the intermediaries between them and 
God. The more one studies this phase of Palestinian folklore, the 
more one is struck by the inseparable bond which unites men with 
saints. As the greater part of the facts belonging to this section 
have already been described in preceding chapters, I shall be brief, 
and treat the subject uuder the following headings: 

a) Saints as Neighbours; 

b) Saints as Leaders; 

c) Saints as Judges; 

d) Saints as Superhuman beings. 

• One of the names of the IJadawi, see later. 
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a) Saints as Neighbours 

We have already seen that most of the shrines lie inside the 
villages or in their immediate neighbourhood. This makes a welt the 
neighbour of men, bearing all the responsibilities incumbent upon a 
neighbour. An Arabic proverb says: “A neighbour is responsible 
for his neighbour, even if he acts wrongfully.” The saints keep these 
rules very exactly. Every saint protects the property of his neighbour, 
guards whatever is put under his protection and helps in case of 
need. Even animals who have taken refuge in his sanctuary are safe. 
A pregnant woman passing eS-seh Musa (Harbata) discovered under 
his carob tree a nest full of partridge’s eggs. She took them away, 
an act which irritated the welt Soon afterwards she gave birth to 
a daughter, whose one hand was malformed, looking like the head 
of a partridge and showing the beak clearly. 1 

Welts will not accept any bribe ( bartil , bahMS). An old man of 
Hizmah stole some cereals (qatani) one night from the held adjacent 
to eS-Seh Mansur. Before going to work he thought to gain the 
favour of the welt and thus escape his wrath, by reciting for him 
the fatihah. But as soon as he cut the first plant a whirlwind arose 
and threw him over the wall. He broke his leg and lay a long time 
in bed. 2 

Sometimes the saint employs ways of protection which will prevent 
for ever any further violation of the “neighbour’s rights.” An 
inhabitant of Kufr 'Aqab had stored his figs under the oak tree of 
Mgheirit e8-§eh. Some thieves tried during the night to get possession 
of the fruits, but no sooner had they put th.e figs into the sack then 
a whole army surrounded them. They could not escape, for the 
soldiers drew nearer and the circle became continually closer. At 
once they threw the figs away and begged the 8§h for pardon, 
wherupon the army disappeared. 

Once some of the family of Abb Ghet from Bet Faddjar climbed 
the roof of the church of St. Nicholas (Bet Djala) to steal olives, 
which were spread there to ripen. After filling their cloaks they 

< Jausson, I. c., 331. 

t Rasid the son of Muhammed ’Agha, of Jerusalem once lost his way between 
en-nabi Musa and the Dead Sea. At this time a great part of this area was still 
covered by dom (sidr) trees. The prophet Moses sent two large birds every 
night to guard him. One sat at his head and the other at his feet. 
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tried to descend but saw that the sanctuary was surrounded by a 
stormy sea. At once they replaced what they had stolen and behold 
there was no sea anywhere . 1 

Persons, who have committed some fault or even a crime, coming 
to a shrine and asking the well to hide them from their pursuers, 
will be protected, as they have become his tanib (suppliant, client), 
a relation even stronger than that of neighbour. Es-seh el-'Umari 
ed-Djbei protected all deserters from the Turkish army who tied to 
him. The soldiers who came to catch them searched in vain, for the 
well struck them with blindness. The same story is told about 
eS-Seh Ahmad el-Hwes of Biddu and many other saints. 

For the same reason, some notables buried their dead in the 
direct vicinity of some shrine . 2 

b) Saints as Leaders 

Many of the saints of Palestine were historical characters and 
enjoyed during their life the privileges bestowed on the village 
elders. Meetings took place in their houses to discuss questions of 
general interest. They gave orders and superintended their exact 
execution, especially when enemies attacked the village. They prevented 
quarrels, settled misunderstanding, and were in this way the local 
judges. Their reputation did not fade with death. This explains why 
many villages have local protectors, who were inhabitants of them. 
Incidents are related to prove the marvellous help given by them 
whenever enemies attacked the village. I have already mentioned the 
story of Mar Inqula and that of el-'Azerat ('Awartah). But as both 
of them are regarded as foreign saints I mention the story of 
eS-selj Mansur of Hizmah who protected the village against the 
attacking Bedouin by making them see a strong and high wall 
surrounding it. Sometimes a whole army is sent by the well to 
surround the village so that the approaching enemy will face well- 
armed soldiers wherever he goes. 

Often when a dispute arises between the inhabitants of a village, 
and the difference cannot be settled by the living elders, the holy 
patron of that place takes an active part in bringing peace. Once 

1 From the written notes of my father. 

J For other examples see QS 1916, pp. 17, 64, 129, etc. Cf. JPOS IV, 9. 
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the women of Bet Hanina had a quarrel. In the evening when the 
men came back from work the dispute became acute and a regular 
fight took place. A reverend &eh— who was nobody less than es- 
sultdn Ibrahim — appeared and separated the two parties. He even 
prevented the stones, thrown by each party at the other, from hurt- 
ing anybody. 

When the peasants forsake their old customs of hospitality or 
abstain from their religious duties the patron Seh may appear, request 
and advise them to return to the righteous old paths. A misunder- 
standing divided the inhabitants of Su'faf in to two parties. They 
stopped giving alms to the poor during Ramadan and no longer 
attended prayers, for having only one place of prayer they did not 
wish to meet each other there. Es-sultctn Ibrahim of the village 
appeared to the muhtar in a dream, and reproaching him said “I 
advise you to reunite and to. resume your old customs of helping 
the poor and praying in my shrine, else I shall punish every one 
most severely.” The muhtdr called all the people together next 
morning, and telling them the vision begged that all hatred should be 
put aside. After succeeding in his mission he went to the mosque. 
The moment he entered the ruaq, the door of the sanctuary was 
closed by some unseen power. For a whole hour he sat in front of 
the closed door, praying, weeping and begging the sultan for for- 
giveness. The door opened as mysteriously as it was closed. He 
entered, prayed and was reconciled with the man of God. 

Not only in such small affairs and village disputes do the saints 
lend their assistance, but also whenever the Mohammedans, as a 
whole, are attacked by the kuffar (infidels). On such occasions awlia 
have been seen coming back from the fight with swords dripping 
blood. They may even become wounded and some of their blood 
appears in the shrine. The picture of Mar Inqula (Bet Djala) was 
seen to sweat profusely after the saint had delivered the village 
from the attack of the Bedouin. ES-Seh, Ibrahim el-Hauwas (Der 
Ghassaneh) helped the Mohammedan inhabitants of Tripoli against 
the Italian invasion. He was seen leading a whole army of awlia, 
all armed with spears and carrying their flags. En-nabi Salih, of 
the village bearing his name, dislikes all muSriMn. While returning 
from such a battle er-Rifa‘i, who was wounded, bled in the place 
where afterwards his maqam was erected (one hour to the west of Der 
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Ghassaneh).' The story of sittna el-Gharah (Bet Nftba) has been 
mentioned. En-ndbi Tarafini (Bet Nfiba) was seen during the war 
standing on his horse with a sword dripping blood. 

There are some verses which will illustrate how the saints are 
asked for help: 

ah Ul-wadi nadah nadhah 
s&rat ma' er-rih bil-tuddi 
simi'ha 'Alt qal hissak 
akhal eVen binadi 

qumu ifza'u yd 'isbat ed-din kullvkwm 
hadd n-nhdr illi than jih el-adjwadi. 

Ah, I cried out in the valley — 

It was carried with the wind in the valley. 

Ali 2 heard it and said, 

Your voice calls the blacked-eyed one (the prophet); 

Get up, help (all of you), O (men of the) league of religion! 
This is the day in which the generous will appear. 

burnt sawdder dahab umqattabeh lieri 3 
umqattabeh bid-dahab uil-qalb ilhd imeli 
in talni ed-drni bandah hi yd 'Aten 
nadet yd he uadju mitl el-matar uis-seli 
uil-ba'd rdteb hidjin uil-ba'd rakib heli 
uammd er-Bifd i idarridj fi nazili et-heli. 

Golden tents decorated with golden pieces appeared, 

Decorated with gold and the heart inclines to it. 

Should difficulty befall me I will call “He, O Ateri!” 

I called “ya he” and behold they came (rushing) like the rain and 
the torrent, 

Some riding dromedaries, other horses, 

But er-Rfa'i (at once) began helping the weak. 

> Some of the above stories were told me by 0. S. Barghuti. 

J 'Ali ibn Abi Talib. 

s Instead of heri, 'imeli and 'Ateri we hear also 

binur, natur, 'Asfur and 

bidjras, djallds, Hauwas. 
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nadet he min el-Basrah sim'imi 
qalu n'iddak mtaiyam quit 'iddiml 
hart ‘alekum min bahr el-hdf it'addimi. 

I called “he” and they heard me from Basrah , 1 

They asked, “Shall we count you enslaved by love?" I said (yes) 
count me, 

But on condition you shall get me (safely) from the ocean of fear. 

ya-(i)bn er-Rfa'i ydlli fis-safa gharqdni 
bihydt djiddak Mohammad sahib d-burhani 
mahma djara lar-r'iyeh ylzam er-ri'yani 

0 son of er-Rfa'i. O one submerged in purity! 

By the life of your grandfather Mohammad, he of the Proof (of 
religion), 

The shepherds (i. e. thou) are responsible for whatever may befall 
the flock. 

saddtnd bsufd uilhum dark u(i)smfd 

nadet nadhet ‘ddjiz yd rddd el-malhufd 
Sufd 'alehd el-hebeli min 'ind rabb el-hebeh 
min salld fiha el-ghebeh ndl hand uis iifd 
Sufa 'alehd el-qadn min 'ind rabb el-qadri 
min solid fiha badri ndl hand uiSrufd 
Sufa mlihah uzen ma mitilha fiz-zen 

uisyuhna fiha (i)tnen zadu Saraf rna'ruja 
Sufa ' alehd hallat barakdt rabbi 'alehd Jjallat 

ui'qud 'usr hallat bikardmathim mahdufali 

yd S&bnd yd Rabi ‘aid l-lier fi'luh rdbi 

ras el-frandj djabi ib' azdymuh uikfufah 

sidi ydhu Ifamadi yd sdkin fi bdb el-wadi 

faz'ah uhel djyddi yd sdknin ibsufd. 

Our lords are in Sflfa They have shields and swords. 

1 cried the cry of a weak one, “O thou who answerest the 

broken-hearted!” 

Shfa is invested with dignity Radiating from the Lord of 
Dignity. 

* ed-Djlani is buried in Mesopotamia. 
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He who says the evening prayer 
therein 

Sufa is girt with might 
He who prays there early (in the 
morning) 

Sfifa is fair and comely 

Onr Sehs therein are two 1 2 

On Sfiffi there have descended 

And difficulties have been cleared 
away 

0 our.Seh, 0 Rabi,* 

The head of the Frank (the in- 
fidels) he has brought 
O my Lord, 0 Abb Hamad i 

(I beg thee for) help and horses 
of noble breed 

Nor should one forget the generosity of the saints, as a quality 
which belongs to every leader of every village or Bedouin tribe. 
Whenever a dbihah is offered it belongs in reality to the saint, thus 
all who partake in the meal are his guests. As during life so also 
after death a true saint has an open house for all visitors and needy 
persons. He still satisfies the hungry and welcomes the wayfarer. A 
man once had a dispute with his wife, so that he ran away from 
home and lived in the shrine of el-Qatrawani. The well supplied him 
with his daily food, commanding him to keep the way he was fed 
a secret. As long as he kept the secret he was never in need. 
But the moment he spoke about it, the well withdrew his help. 3 

1 El-Madjdub and ieh Ibrahim. 

2 He is the grandfather of all the saints in Sufa. His name was Mahmud 
er-Rabi and he was the father of el-Madjdub. 

2 It is often said that madj&dib receive their food in a miraculous way. 
See 1 Kg. 17 «. 


Obtains happiness and help. 

Coming from the Lord of Might. 

Obtains happiness and honour. 

There is not her equal among the 
fair ones. 

who have increased in honour 
renowned. 

Blessings of my Lord on her have 
descended. 

By their good deeds they were 
cancelled. 

His (good) deeds outnumber all 
good things. 

With his (superhuman) resolution 
and (mighty) blows. 

O thou who livest at the entrance 
of the valley,. 

O thou who livest in Shfa. 
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c) Saints as Judges 

In the chapter on oaths we got a glimpse of this important 
feature of the saint’s office. There are many phases of life where a 
misunderstanding, a crime or an act of oppression cannot be solved, 
settled or revenged. In most of these cases recourse is had to a 
saint. It is firmly believed that awlia who know all the hidden 
secrets, are also able to pronounce a true judgement, to disclose the 
guilty party and to take just revenge. If a person is suspected of 
a murder and the Bedouin judges as well as the accusers are 
unable to find proofs of his guilt, he is asked to take an oath which 
must be seconded by a notable man 1 chosen by the accusers. Three 2 
have to sanction the oath of the two. The four persons who swear 
with the accused go to a well known saint or prophet. The judge 
either goes with them himself or sends somebody to act ,as his 
representative. They take off their shoes and enter with reverence. 
The accused man couches ( biqarrfis ) in the niche, stretches out his 
hand and swears. The djaiyed el-amdneh comes next. The three 
others follow to sanction the oath of the two. If one is absent a 
riffle held by one of the muzakin takes his place. The oath, which 
must not be interrupted, runs as follows: “By the great God (repeated 
three times), the creator of night and day, the only One, the 
victorious, who deprives children of their fathers and makes women 
widows, who vanquishes kings, who subdues oppressors, I have not 
acted, nor killed nor seen, nor heard, nor known nor accomplished 
evil, nor helped to do it ” 3 If such a person is guilty and he swears 
falsely the saint will surely, sooner or later — in many cases not later 
than in seven days — punish him very severely. His hand, which he 
has stretched out while swearing, will wither; he may, while leaving 
the shrine, fall and break a limb, or a disease may assail him. 
This part has been treated more fully under the head of oaths. 

d) Saints as Superhuman beings 

All acts hitherto described comprise only things which could be 
done— in a more or less imperfect way — by any chief. We now come 
to actions which cannot be accomplished by any mortal, and thus 

1 Called djaiyed el-'amanah. 

1 Called muzalckin. 

» JPOS II, 51. 
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show clearly the superhuman powers of the saints. Disease is an 
infliction sent by God, min alldh, “from God.” .No human being can 
cross the way of the Divine. The saint is a friend of God, he is 
chosen by him, to work in his name and for his honour. Through 
this distinction he can accomplish miracles which really are only a 
property of God. The reputation of the saints for curing disease is 
widespread and every peasant believes in it. 

The same idea holds true in ascribing to the awlia the power 
of preventing or removing the scourges which may befall human 
beings. In the first place there is lack of rain. On rain depends the 
whole agricultural year of the Palestinian, and even his whole 
existence. This subject has already been treated above, so we need 
not dwell on it longer here. In some places certain saints are 
regarded as the givers of good crops, the donors of successful 
harvests, the protectors of undertakings, and the like. 1 This idea 
can be traced back to Biblical times. 2 

4. RELATION OP THE SAINTS 
TO GOD AND POPULAR RELIGION 
a) Relation to God 

All saints were once human beings and became more like God 
through their piety. It is their degree of nearness to God which 
puts them in different classes. But, to whatever class they may 
belong, the saints stand higher then men and nearer to the deity. 
There are no precisely known methods by means of which a person 
may become a welt When discussing their origin we shall come 
one step further toward the solution of this problem. The honours 
which the saints receive from their Creator differ according to their 
rank. Their power depends in most cases also on this point. But 
there are many awlid belonging to the middle or even to one of the 
lower classes, who enjoy in the eyes of the peasants as great a 
reputation as those of the higher classes. 

In what follows I shall give the classes of the saints according 
to their importance, without going in detail, for such a classification 

1 Curtiss, Chapter XVII. 

5 Hosea 2 s, 7 i2-u. 
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is no longer specifically Palestinian, but belongs to the whole 
Mohammedan world. Nor do I claim that the list is absolutely 
complete or safe from criticism. It has been compiled after a critical 
study of my list of saints and a thorough examination of the stories 
and definitions given to me by different people of Palestine. This 
study may throw some new light on very important points of 
comparative religion. 

The Palestinian distinguishes the following classes of saints: 

1. Al-anbia (pi. of nabi), prophets. 1 Although the Qoran knows 
only of 25 prophelts, 2 the Palestinian has given many others this 
title. Thus en-nabi Danian, Zetfln, Raiyaliln, etc. Even Samuel who 
is greatly honoured by all Palestinians is not mentioned in the 
Qoranic list. There are many so-called prophets whose shrines are 
well known in Palestine, but whose personalities are not at all 
known. One example is en-nabi Hanzal near Tell Bet Imm Mirsim. 
He is supposed to be the son of the prophet Safwan; neither of 
them is known. 3 I have been told the following difference between 
a prophet and a simple well En-nabi haiyun yurzaq yankah, “the 
prophet is living, may have children and coitus;” while a well is 
living and may have children. Although this distinction is not known 
everywhere in Palestine, we find that it has some parallels in the 
Qoran. 4 The martyrs who are raised to the degree of sanctity after 
death, are said to live, eat, drink, marry and beget children. While 
the belief extends these abilities to all saints, the present super- 
stition reserves the sexual power to the prophets alone. I was told 

1 Some Palestinians make the distinction between a prophet, who is at the 
same time mursal (sent to a tribe) and a simple prophet. 

* Generally counted as Adam, Idris, Noah, Hud, Saleh, Ibrahim, Isma'il, 
Ishaq, Ya'qub, Yusef, ’Aiyub, Sueb, Elyas, Harun, Alysa', Musa, Lot, Dul-Kafl, 
Dahud, Suleiman, Yunis, Zakarya, Yahia, Christ and Mohammad. Some believe 
that Alexander the Great was a prophet, others that he was a pious king, while 
still others say that his mother was a cljinniyeh (ddiratu l-ma'arif, VIII, 411.) 

* Handal means Colocynth plant and Safuan = stone. The shrine is a built 
cave, a part of a Byzantine church. A ‘ ctdqah (another name for sams=pistacia 
lentiscus) grows there. Some broken columns and a row of hewn stones are 
still visible above ground. 

4 Sura III, 166. See also 'Abdallah el-Attas, zuhdr el-haqaiq 231, etc.; Taqiy 
ed-Din es-Sabki (Ufa l-’asqam ft zidret her el-'andm) gives many sayings of the 
hadli to prove this theory (pp. 134, 135, 136, 142, 143, 145, 147, 154). 
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that en-nabt Saleh 1 appears at times during nocturnal dreams to 
women who feel that they have had sexual intercourse with him. 2 

Although the prophets belong to the highest class, they do not 
take offence when people visit others of their class, or even of a 
lower one. Thus a hadit says that the prophet Mohammed exclaimed 
once, man edra ’ aht Tdnis ka’annahu zarani, “If one visits my 
brother Yunis, it is as though he had visited me.” 3 * 5 A woman of el- 
Bireh assured me that Moses said once: illi md bitiqs ' azidrti izur 
Sibdn ibn hdlti, “Let one who cannot visit me visit Siban the son of 
my maternal aunt.” 

2. The sahdbeh are the companions of the Prophet. 

3. Awlia* (friend, companion of God) is the collective name for 
several subdivisions. The peasants compare them with the stars, 
while they liken the prophets to the moon, because when the latter 
appears, it dims the light of the former. It is easier to recognize 
the Almighty God than to recognize a welt, for the latter yatasattar 
min al-karameh kamd tatasattar el-hurmah min el-bed, “He conceals 
himself from (being known as the doer of) a miracle, as the woman 
conceals her menstruation.” 6 In practice this rule is not true, as we 
shall see later. 

Another slight difference between the different classes of saints 
must still be noted. The sanctuary of a prophet is generally called 
hadrah , 6 that of a common saint maqdm, while those of especially 
honoured and recognized welts are known as maShad. 1 The sub- 
division of awlia includes: 

1 Heard from 0. S. Barghuli. 

J See also Gen. 6 w. Another difference is well expressed in the sentence 
an-nabi lahu el-mu djizah ual-wali lahu l-kardmah, “The prophet has (really, shows 
himself through) a miracle (like the resurrection of the dead) and the well shows 
thaumaturgical powers (as the healing of the sick).” 

3 Another saying is la tufaddilum 'aid ahi Yunis, “Do not prefer me to my 
brother Yunis." For other sayings see Mudjir I, B3. 

* According to Abu Bakr Furik the well does not know while he is living 
that he is chosen by the Almighty, while according to Abu ‘All ed-Daqqaq he 
does know, er-Razi V, 465. 

5 Zuhttr el-haqaiq, 235. 

6 The place of his presence, his abode. 

t This is true of the shrines of Hasan, Husen, Dja'far es-Sadiq, etc. The 
Sadiliyeh call the sanctuary of ‘Ali a maShad. 
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a) al-aqtab (pi. of qutb 1 ), “Poles,” the four who founded their foul- 
orders bearing their names: Abd el-Qader ed-Djilani, Ahmad 
el-Badawi, Ibrahim ed Dashqi, and Ahmad er-Rifa'i. The first 
who is the descendant of the Prophet’s family, is called qutb 
el-aqtab (the main pole). It is generally believed that the Al- 
mighty has given these four the control of this world . 2 The 
greatest number of Huh and darawtS follow one of the aqtab. 
The following verse expresses the devotion of a follower of er- 
Rifai to the four aqtab and especially to his own master: 
zaiy 'anzarn uisyddi humdt el-haiy 
arba’ saldtin hum IMsin ez-zaiy 
ualldh law Sarraliu lahmi usauh Saiy 
md 'afut laSehi bitaufiq el-haiy. 

How can I be oppressed while my masters are the protectors 
of the quarter, 

Four kings 3 wearing crowns are they. 

By God, even if my flesh should be cut and roasted, 

I shall not leave, by the help of the Merciful, the Living (God), 
my Seh. 

It is related that every one of these leaders received his in- 
spiration from a prophet, whose instructions (hittah = pathway) 
he followed. These men of God are also known by different 
appellations which are derived from some of their characteristics 
or from a miracle performed. El-Badawi is also called al- 
Mulattam , 4 “the Muffled (of mouth).” Er-Rifai is known by 
the names Abu el -'Awadjiz 4 (the Father of the Needy), el- 
Tsawi, Abft Hammadi and Seh el-'Eredjah. The last name is 
derived from his curing a lame woman (' ardjah ) by touching her 
with the seam of his mantle. Verses mentioning these names are: 

1 MuMt el-muhit gives as a synonym ghut. 

2 According to 'Ali el-Hauwas, the Almighty God favours only one qutb at 
a time with his solititude. When he dies another qutb is chosen. Lauwaqih el- 
anwar, II, 157. 

3 They are often called saldtin , as being the monarchs of their order. Lane, 
Customs and Manners of the Modern Egypt. II, 155, note 1. 

4 In the text there is a verse with this appellation. 
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sdddt lend Una tal el-matdleh 'alend 

sidi yd-AbU Hammadi dir anzdrak ’aUnd 

Our master (twice repeated). Our waiting (for your help) 
has become too long. 

0 my master, 0 Abft Hammadi, Cast thy gaze upon us. 

min suyhur sinni viand fi hvbbkvm savwdh 
Valla zaman es-siba wiS-Seb atdni urah 
vihydt turbit nabi sdrlvh ed-dalil vrdh 
biddi min Seh el- Aredjah lafhah fihd nadjdh 1 

Since my youth have I been a pilgrim in your love, 

Youth has flown and white hair (old age) has come and gone 
(i. e. even my white hair has fallen out). 

By the life (= truth) of the tomb of that Prophet (= Mo- 
hammed) to whom the guide led and went away, 

1 ask seh el- Aredjah for a blast of success (cure). 

siwdnvh 'aid Satt bahr en-Nil mansvb siwdnuh 
el-'Isdwy illi md sakd ed-dem 'aiydnvh 
nddd l-mnddi fi es-sabdh vil-masd 
tihtazz silslit en-nabiyn 'aid Sdnvh 

His tent is pitched on the bank of the Nile, 

El-'Isawy whose patients have never complained of oppression 

(want). 

It is the herald who cries (his power) in the morning and evening. 
Even the chain of prophets tremble in his honour! 

Ed-Djilani is also called el-Baz, as he is supposed to have been 
the first one to use this kind of drum in religious music. Often 
the name is written el-Kilani, and is then connected with kala 
(from kayala, “to measure grain”). This name is explained by 
the following story. The saint once went to Baghdad to buy 
wheat. The merchant tried to cheat him in measuring the corn. 
Irritated by this mean behaviour ed-Djilani snatched the measure 
from the hands of the merchant and threw it on the heap of 
wheat, whereupon it began to be filled by an unseen power 

1 This verse is thought to have been said by ‘Abd el-'Al. 

18* 
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which emptied it into the sack of the saint. Ed-Dasfiqi is known 
by his first name Ibrahim. 

Each qutb had a devoted disciple, who was endued with the 
supernatural powers of his master. They are still known and 
greatly honoured. Some families in Palestine boast that they 
are direct descendants of these men of God. They follow their 
tenets and still produce maMyh and dar&wtS of the tariqah. 
As has already been mentioned each qutiib has the power to 
appear in the form of an animal. The following table gives a 
summary of their characteristics: 


Name of 
qutb 

Appellation 

Inspired by 

Family following 
his tariqah 

Name of fa- 
vourite disciple 

Appears ii 
the form o 

el-Badawi 

el-Mulattam 
|Haiyd el-Bihar 1 

'Isa 
(J esus) 

ez-Zu'biyeh 

(Hauran) 

el-Jazdji 

a green 
bird 

er-Rifa'i 

el-'Isawi 
Abu l-'Awadjiz 
Abu Hammadi 
Seh el-'Aredjah 

Gabriel 

el-'Arflri 

'Abd el-'Al 

peacock 

ed-Djilan! 

el-Kilani 
Abu Saleh « 
el-Baz 

Mohammed 

en*Nubani 

'Abd es- 
Samad 

lion 

ed-Dasuqi 

Ibrahim 

Abraham 

es- Sa'di 

el-Bahlul 

the bird 
named 

Abul-'Alamen 1 


(Acco) 


Ghreiyb. 


b) El-Ahddl (pi. of badal) are saints who change their shapes 
whenever they like, according to common Palestinian belief . 2 

c) Aslidb el-Hatmih or Ashab el-Hatweh are those saints who are able 
to go in an instant from one end of the world to the other. Thus 
they may be seen in the same day in widely separated cities. 

• These names were given to me by Seh ‘All &araf (Nablus). 

2 According to muhit el -muhit, I, 73, abdal is the pi. of badil. They are pious 
men, 70 in number, of whom 40 are in Damascus and the 30 others are distrib- 
uted elsewhere. Whenever one dies the Almighty God choses another in his 
place. This explanation is based evidently on a different interpretation of badal , 
“to change.” 
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d) Masaiyh are those who have withdrawn from all worldly affairs 
and live a purely religious life. 

e) Halifeh, pi. hulafa are the founders of a zawiyeh (pi. zawaya) 
a sort of a convent, as well as the heads of such places. The 
head of all the zawdyd of one and the same tariqah is called 
elrhalifeh el-’a?am. This name is not to be confounded with 
the title conferred on the religious head of all Mohammedans. 

f) The Mudjaliidin (pi. of mudjdhid), “warriors” (in religious wars), 
mghdzin (p. of mghdzi), also “fighters,” and Suhadd (pi. of Mhid ), 1 
“martyrs” are very numerous. In Jerusalem we have the follow- 
ing places, which are said to be dedicated to martyrs: 

aa) In el-Qemarriyeh 2 five ’umard (pi. of ’amir), 3 4 5 princes, namely: 
Husam ed-Din Abu 1-Hasan el-Qemari, I)iyau’d-Din, Husam 
ed-Din Hader, Nasir ed-Din el-Qerami and Nasir ed-Din 
Mohammad Djabir. Beside these princes many other mar- 
tyrs are said to be buried here, 
bb) In eS-SSh Djarrah we find the tomb of this man of God 
as well as of mudjdhidin. 

cc) Irdjal el-Badriyeh or Suhada el-Badriyeh. Here Bader 
ed-Din Mohammad Abi Qasim el-Hakkari J who died in 
the Jordan valley was buried. 

dd) ES-Suhada 6 outside Bab es-Sahirah. A few tombs are shown, 
ee) El-Mudjahdin in the cemetery of Ma'man Allah. 6 The 
heads of 70000 martyrs are said to have been interred here, 
ff) Inside the Jaffa Gate there are two tombs dedicated to 
such saints. 


1 Near QalanBawiyeh (S. of ful Karm) we are shown el-mghazin. The Moham- 
medan historians tell us that the Beni el-'Abbas defeated the Beni Umaiyah here 
(Yaqut). 

1 Situated near the English Mission Hospital. The maqam is a beautiful large 
room. In front of the entrance is a fustqiyeh (room-like tomb) in which the dead 
members of the huddam are buried. The five tombs in the shrine lie parallel 
to each other. Every one has a head stone covered with a green laffeh and the 
cenotaphs have green stardt. The place is neglected. 

s Mudjir, p. 399. 

4 Mudjir, p. 398. 

5 Mudjir, p. 413, They appeared once to the mother of Imm Mohammad Kl. 
as a great floak of sheep. 

• They are supposed to be the most important martyrs of Jerusalem, but the 
place is completely neglected. 
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gg) In the north of the Haram Area one is shown several 
tombs belonging to the same category. 1 
hh) Masdjad el-Mudjahdin, 2 situated near el-Aqsa, was built 
by the sultdn 'Isa, surnamed al-Mu'azzam. 
ii) The tombs of el-Mudjahdin in the court of the Haldiyeh 
library. 

kk) El-Ghawanmi (near Bab el-Ghawanmi of the Temple Area, 
N¥ corner) are by some considered martyrs; by others 
pious men. 

11) Irdjal el-Arb'in in the western complex of the Temple 
Area, are said to be martyrs, 
mm) eS-Seh el-Mansi, 3 on the Mount of Zion. 4 
g) The BaMlil (pi. of bahlul) are a class of hermits who abjure 
all worldly riches, live alone in the fields and behave abnorm- 
ally in many respects. El-madjadib (pi. of madjdub) belong 
to this class. 5 More will be said later about this class. 6 
4. A'djam are the enemies of the Sufiyeh, as described above. 
There is one well in my list who is supposed to have been a 
Christian converted to Islam, Yukanna el-Halaby. All female saints 
are reckoned in the awlia group. 

b) Position of the Saints in Popular Religion 

The folk-religion of to-day differs greatly from orthodox Islam, 
though the same may perhaps be said about popular religions 


i Opposite Bab el-‘Itim. According to some there are the tombs of scholars 
attached to the Mu'azzamiyeh school. 

1 Mudjir, p. 355. 

’ Kahle mentions only six of these twelve places. 

* There are many other places dedicated to martyrs scattered all over Pales- 
tine. Some were mentioned on p. 24. 

s There is a slight distinction between bahalil and madjadib, which will be 
disregarded in this work. 

s There are still other minor classes, such as: 
zulihad (pi. of zdhid) “ascetics.” Although they may possess some material 
riches, they abstain from the use of them, and spend their life in de- 
votion and prayer, as in the case of Ibrahim el-Adhami. 
nussak (pi. of ndsik) are those who leave their homes, with all their comforts, 
and live as pious hermits in caves. ES-Seh Sa'id of Lydda, who is still 
living illustrates this class. 

I shall not enter into further descriptions of these classes, which do not play 
any great role at present. 
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everywhere. The orthodox Mohammedan religion knows only one 
God.' Every one who believes in more than one God is said to give 
God “associates” ( suraka ) and is therefore a musrik, or polytheist. 
Even the prophets, as we read clearly in the Qoran, are nothing 
but rusl allah (God’s apostles), chosen by Him to fulfil His divine 
work. Many of them were simple, illiterate persons, some even with 
bodily afflictions. It needs no further discussion to prove that the 
holy book, el-Qoran, does not allow any created being to be 
worshipped . 2 Even more, according to the tenets of Islam, the 
Mohammedan should be a fatalist, where life cannot be prolonged 
by any prayers, tears, vows and sacrifices . 3 No prophet can change 
the qadr. Nevertheless human nature tries to overcome all difficulties. 
As nobody knows “his hour” (sa’atuh) duty obliges him to do all he 
can to escape misfortune. Human beings have always felt the great 
distance between them and God. They know that it is impossible for 
the sinner to approach the Holy One 4 directly, so he needs a 
reconciling mediator. Lolah-lrwastah laddhab el-mawsut> “Were it not 
for the mediator, the person for whom mediation is made would 
perish.” This feeling is characteristic of all peoples, ages and 
religions. The Palestinian has inherited it from his ancestors, 
Heathens, Jews and Christians. Many conceptions of these ancestors 
can be still traced in the folklore of the modern Palestinian. 

Thus mediators arose who were slowly raised to the superhuman 
rank , 5 and gradually their number increased, and the conditions for 
becoming a wdi became easier. Once having left the rigid paths of 
orthodoxy popular worship drifted into superstition. At present we 


' The many exclamations connected with the name of God and used in the 
daily life of the Palestinian point clearly to his belief in the almightiness of God. 
Dalman, Der palest. Islam , PJB XIII, 21 ff.; Canaan, Aberglaube und Volks- 
medizin, pp. 8, 106. 

2 The first heads of the Mohammedans were very strict in keeping their 
religion pure. Thus we are told that Abu Bakr said to those who were inclined 
to worship Mohammed, “Let those who wish to worship Moh. know that Moh. 
died, but those who worship God know that He is living and shall never die.” 
'Omar cut down the tree under which the Prophet was declared leader because 
many believed in its blessing. 

2 See also Curtiss, chapters V and VI. 

* Ley. 11*4,46; I Peter 1 is; Ex. 19 lo-is. 

6 This is true also of other religions. 
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find that popular religion is completely different from the inspired 
one. This folk-religion interests us, for as Condor says: “It is in 
worship at these shrines that the religion of the peasantary consists. 
Moslems by profession, they often spend their lifes without entering 
a mosque, and attach more importance to the favour and protection 
of the village saint 1 than to Allah himself, or to Mohammed, his 
prophet.” Nor will this surprise those who realize that these same 
Palestine fellahin are heirs and to some extent descendants of the 
heathen inhabitants of prebiblical times, who built the first high 
places. 

All awlict were once human beings, who lived as we live, and 
experienced in their own flesh all miseries, difficulties, diseases and 
woes of our life. They also know human falsehoods and intrigues. 
Thus they feel with us in our afflictions and understand us better 
than God does. 2 At the same time their anger can be more easily 
soothed and thus one always hopes, by taking the necessary 
precaution, to. escape or to moderate their punishment. This explains 
partly how they have gradually taken the place of God. More vows 
are made in their names, more offerings are brought to them and 
more help is asked from them than is the case with God. In 
reviewing the formulae used in oaths, vows, etc., this point becomes 
clear. The first recourse is always to them, while the Almighty is 
thought of only on especial occasions. 

5. ORIGIN OF THE SAINTS 

In studying closely popular superstition with regard to super- 
natural powers, we find that there are three classes: Spirits, 3 Saints 
and the Souls of the Dead. 4 

Spirits may be good (heavenly, upper, godly or believing spirits) 5 
or bad (earthly, hellish, lower or unbelieving). 6 The soul or spirit of 

1 In the original maqam stands for saint. 

5 Hosea 11 9. 

3 Canaan, Aberglaube, etc. pp. 7ff.; ibid. Haunted springs, etc., JPOSI, 153 ff.; 
Doutte, Magie, etc., pp. 119, 120, 160, 222; Jaussen, Coutumes, etc., pp. 218 ff.: 
Einsler, Mosaik. 

1 Canaan, Aberglaube, p. 11. 

3 The respective Arabic words are samdwtyeh,' aldwiyeh, rahmaniyeh, mu'minun. 

6 'ardiyeh and turaMyeh, djahannamiyeh, sufliyeh, kdferiin. 
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the dead may become a good or a bad spirit, according to its good 
or bad actions on earth. The souls of those who have met an un- 
natural end always haunt that spot where the blood of the slain 
flowed. Such a spirit is known as mfawil (or rasad) 1 , Gen. 4 10 . 
The good souls of the dead are in many a case elevated to sainthood. 

We thus see that all supernatural powers are divided into good 
and bad ones. The first group contains the saints, good spirits and 
souls of the righteous dead. 2 The second category is formed by the 
bad spirits and the souls of wicked men. These two powers are 
continually at war with each other, but nevertheless they possess 
many points of resemblance. They appear in different forms, are 
able to fly, perform miracles, etc. The degree of supernatural power 
which they can exercise depends upon their rank. The saints are 
the most powerful of the good, and the djinn of the bad group. 
The almighty God reigns over all and they all have to obey his 
orders. The modern Palestinian believes just as his biblical predecessors 
that every thing— good and bad— comes from God. The Arabic 
expressions used when evil befalls a person express this idea well: 
min alldh (from God), bi’idn alldh, (with God’s permission), taqdir 
alldh (God’s irreversible decree). 3 Both good and evil powers are 
God’s messengers 4 who fulfil his decrees. 5 

In some cases it is easy to find the origin of the saints, while in 
others it is most difficult. I shall try to catalogue the saints in the 
following categories: 

i Such a spirit is always dreaded. Cemeteries are always avoided during the 

night. Any child who is beaten in a cemetery gets sick. 

3 It used to be a wide spread custom, which still exists but to a somewhat 
less extent, to place with the dead in his grave the things to which he was most 
attached, his gun, argxleh, coffee pot or even his most beloved dish. This, as 
well as the belief that the soul may .appear to the living (especially on the eve 
of Friday, see Aberglaube), shows that the peasants believe that the spirit 
continues to live and remains attached to the objects which it preferred during 
its life on earth ( JPOS IV, 28). But I cannot verify for Palestine the state- 
ment of Curtiss (in chapter 11) that a dead man can approach his wife after 
his death. 

3 Job. 2io; Amos 3 s. 

‘ Ex. 19; 1 Sam. 16n-ie, 18 io, 21 6. 

• Very ' interesting is the belief that where there are many awlid, many 
djinn try also to be present. Thus some saints try to drive away these djinn. 
El-'Adjami in Bet Djibrin asked to be buried at the entrance of the village tq 
prevent the djinn from entering (see also QS 1915, 172), 
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I. Historical saints, 

a) Biblical characters, 

b) Qoranic characters, 

c) Characters from Mohammedan history. 

II. Saints whose descendants are still living. 

III. Daravns of some tariqah and saints of unknown origin. 

Before describing the different items in the list, it will be important 
to give some details which may throw some light upon the origin of 
the awlia. The examination of the names of welis often is of value, 
though the explanations given by the peasants are often based on 
popular etymologies . 1 Here is a list to demonstrate this point: 

Name of saint Location Origin of appellation 

Abu Sa'r (Father of Malhah Because of the thick hair on 

Hair) his back. 

Ibrahim el-Hauwas (I. Der Gbassaneh From his craft of making 
the worker in palm- baskets from palm-leaves, 

leaves) 

Bi§r el-Hafi (the Bare- Nablus He always walked barefoot 

footed) 

Ahmad Abu Sail 2 (the 'Irak Said to have carried a bas- 

Father of the basket) el-ManSiyeh ket full of water, without 
its leaking. 

en-nabi HuSan Hirbet Hugab, He frightens and confuses , 

SW of Safa robbers who approach his 

'Amr shrine. 

'Asfftr (the bird) Der Ghassaneh He flew to Mecca. 

Nafah (the blower) E. of Kifr 3 ed- He blows up every trans- 

Dik gressor so that he swells. 

Aba 'Arqdb 4 (the Dhrah He fought the infidels with 

father of the leg) a camel’s legbone (cf. 

Samson). 

i Such etymological explanations are not new. See Goldziher, ZDMG, vol. 
XXIV, pp. 207 ff. 

» QS 1915, p. 174. 

3 Kifr = lcafr. 

« QS 1916, 15. 
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Name of saint Location Origin of appellation 

en-nabi Ha'leh (father Sebastia He sent a flame to devour 

of the flame) his enemies (of. Elijah). 

et-Taiyar (the flying) in many places They flew during their life. 
Abu Harrubeh (the SW of A carob tree grew beside his 

father of the carob ed-I)ahriyeh grave, 
tree) 

el-Hadra (the Green) Nablus The Almighty saved her vir- 

ginity. 

Irdjal el-Amud (the Nablus They used to carry a column in 

men of the column) one hand (originally pillar- 

saints). 

All el-Bakka 1 (the Hebron He used to weep much. 

Weeper) 

en-nabi Nuh (W eeper) 'Afab He mourned greatly in his 

life time. 

Lhlu (Pearls) Jerusalem He changed kaskasun 2 into 

pearls. 

el-Kilam He measured out grain. 

(the Measurer) 

Halil Allah 3 (the friend Hebron He was chosen, by God, as 

of God) a friend. 

Abh Tor (father of Jerusalem He used to ride on an ox . 5 

the ox ) 4 

While for some of the shrines certain data can be secured from 
the sources we have, for many we must resort to conjecture. Many 
sanctuaries honoured by the modern Palestinian are doubtless older 
than Islam and even than the Christian period, as Renan writes: 


1 Mudjir ed-Din II, 492. 

2 kaskasun (Classical Arabic kuskus) = gruel of coarse semolina (Hava 646). 
QS 1917, 120. 

2 He is called in the Bible twice the “Friend of God”, Is. 41,8; James 2,23. 

i Mudjir II, 488. 

s Some saints govern the rain (es-seh Ghet, es-Seh Matar), the dew (Abu en- 
Nada, Schumacher, Der Djolan, ZDPV IX, 350), vapour (Abu Dababeh, Curtiss, 
chapter IV), etc. 
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“Men have since their beginnings worshipped at the same places,' 
which were often on mountain tops, where men of remote ages felt 
themselves nearer to the Divine, with whom they sought to hold 
converse,” 1 2 Ps. 121, 1 . The Palestinian has often kept the place as 
a shrine, but has changed the name of the being worshipped there. 
Thus, for example, the cave situated on the Mount of Olives, honoured 
by the Mohammedans as the shrine of er-Rab'ah 3 was revered by 
the Christians as the place where Pelagia atoned for her sins, while 
the Jews cherish the still older belief that this place is the shrine 
of the prophetess Huldah. 4 5 Not only were many Christian churches 
changed to mosques, but many Christian sanctuaries became Moslem 
awlid. 

One of the best examples of this is es-S&h Mohammad Sa'leh in 
Sebastia.* The following story is told about him. Once a fight took 
place between the believers (Mohammedans) and the unbelievers. 
The men of God helping the former sent fire from heaven which 
devoured their enemies. Hence this name Sa'leh (flame). In the 
ruins adjacent to the shrine Prof. Alt found a Greek inscription 
dedicating the church to Elijah the Tishbite in memory of the miracle 
of sending fire down from heaven to consume men sent by Ahaziah 
king of Israel. Tradition has preserved the Biblical story with slight 
modification; Sa'leh takes the place of Elijah. 

It is very interesting to investigate different shrines, get the stories 
connected with them and note all the superstitious beliefs attached 
to them. Such data will often be of great topographical and even 
historical value. 

Another very important fact which is to be noted is that many 
villages bear the name of their most important saint. The question 
arises whether the village is called after the name of the saint, or 
vice versa. As in most of such cases, either principle may apply. 
In my collection I have the following such cases: 


1 Mission de Phenicie (after Goldziher). 

1 A. R. S. Kennedy in Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

» Mentioned already JPOS IV, 57. Not Rab'ah el-'Alawiyeh as mentioned in 
QS 1917, 121, but eI-‘Adawiyeh. The story mentioned in QS is unknown to all 
whom I have questioned. 

4 Mudjir, 238, thinks wrongly that er-Rab'ah was buried here. 

5 Alt, Ein vergessenes Heiligtum des Propheten Elias, ZDPV XL VIII, 393. 
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Village 
El-Hader 
DSr" Yasin 
Qaryet el-'Inab 
Bet Lahim (Galilee) 
'Arfirah 
Der Saraf 
Hirbet Der es-Sidd 
Mazari' en-Nubani 
Der e§-Seh 
Bet Djibrin 
Bet Liqia 
Dani8,n (Lydda) 

Yanftn 

'Aiat 

Yarain 

Bet r Cr et-Tahta 
Kafl Haris 
Han Yanis 
El-'Ezariyeh 

Halil er-Kahman (Hebron) 

Hirbet Tell el-Arbln 

el-Faladjeh 

Hirbet Idjdar 

Der 'Aiybb 

Hirbet 'AzzQni 2 

m-nabi Saleh 

ed-Dahi 1 

Hirbet el-Kafirah (Kferah) 
Der Istia 
el-Yahadiyeh 
Hirbet HaSeb 


Saint 

El-Hader el-Ahdar 
e8-sk Yasin 
eS-Seh el-'Inbawy 
eS-seii Lahham 
eS-Seh el-'Anbri 
eS-SSh Saraf 
eS-Seh es-Sidri 
el-88h en-Nabani 
eS-Seh ( es-sultan ) Bader 
m-nabi Djibrin 
m-nabi Liqia 
en-nabi Danian 
en-nabi Nan 
m-nabi Lut 
en-nabi Benyamin 
en-nabi 'tjr 
en-nabi Du 1-Kafl 
en-nabi Yanis 
el-'Uzer 
Halil Allah 
el-Arbln 

Ahmad el-Faiadji 
m-nabi Idjdar 1 
m-nabi ’Ayab 
Irdjai 'Azzbn 3 
m-nabi Saleh 
ed-Dahi 
Aba Kfer 
m-nabi Isya 
en-nabi Yahada 
en-nabi Hagai^ 


The biblical Gedor, Jos. 15 68; 1 Chr. 439, 13 j. 

Half an hour from Sannariyeh. 

The full name is Irdjai ‘Azzun bin 'Atmeh. 

The mountain on which the i oeti is built bears the same name. 
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Even some quarters of cities, small uninhabited places, mountains, 
etc., bear at present the name of a shrine, situated in or near them : 
| Haret en-ndbi Dahftd en-ndbi Dahud 

Haret eS-seh Djarrah es-Seh Djarrah 

Haret Sa'd u S'id Sa'd u S'id 

BUb Sitti Mariam (Lion’s Gate) The Virgin Mary 
Djabal et-Tori 1 (Jerusalem) ei-seh Ahmad et-Tori (also pro- 

nounced et-T6ri) 

eS-Seh Badr (NW Jerusalem) eS-Seh Badr 

Tell Bal'ameh 2 Bal'ameh 

Hariqet el-Liqani 3 en-ndbi Liqla 

Nahr Rubin en-ndbi Rtlbin 

Tell Yftnis (S. of Jaffa) en-ndbi Yunis. 

I shall try to analyse 4 a few of the above names to show how in 
some cases the saints receive the name of the villages, while in 
others villages are called after the name of their most important 
awlid. It is unquestionably an important field for further investigations, 
for the results will clear away many obscurities in the topography 
and local history. • 

The two following cases, although not mentioned in the above 
list, well illustrate how saints perpetuate the names of ruined 
villages. Near Bisan is the mound of Tell e§ Sarim, once the 
Canaanite city of Rehob (a name meaning wide place), destroyed 
about the eleventh century B. C. In Byzantine and early Arabic 
times it was represented by a village of the same name, mentioned 
by Eusebius, now Hirbet er-Rhab just to the south of Tell es-Sarim. 
Here in the later ruin is a well who has taken the name of the 
ancient city, and is called e8-8eh er-Rhab. The same is true of the 
Canaanite royal city Eglon, probably Tell el-Hesi. A seh 'Adjlun 

1 According to Mudjir II, 488, the mountain used to be called Der Mar 
Morqus (from a Kristian convent which had the same name). The name Der 
Abu Tor was given to the place after the king Abu-l-Fath 'Otman, the son of 
Salah ed-Din, presented the whole village (on the mountain) to ei-ieh Ahmad 
Abu Tor. 

2 Between Djemn and Qabatiah. 

2 Bet Likia. 

4 Mader, Altchristliche Basiliken, has given us much important information 
about this subject. 
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in the immediate vicinity of the mound, on a Byzantine or early Arabic 
ruin called Hirbet 'Adjlun, commemorates the place and perpetuates 
in his name that of the long destroyed city. I owe these last two 
cases to the kindness of Prof. Albright. 

Es-Seh, Yasin 1 in Der Yasin is also the original Christian 
St. Yason. 2 3 En-ndbi HuSan in Hirbet Huseh perpetuates the name 
of the Talmudic Osheh. Nabi el-Yaqin (IV, 78) may perpetuate the 
city of Cain (Qayin) mentioned in Joshua 15 57.* Es-seh Abb Tor 
(originally Tor, the father of the ox) is built on the site of the Christian 
convent of St. Luke, 4 5 whose emblem was an ox. 8 So also probably 
el-'Uzer of Abu Ghos is the originally Eleazar, the son of Abinadab, 
who was set apart by his father “to keep the ark of the Lord” 
during its stay in Kirjathjearim (I Sam. 7 iff.). The sanctuary was 
probably on the neighbouring hill. 6 Bet ‘tfr is the ancient Beth 
Horon and has now as its most important saint a nabi bearing the 
name of the village— en-ncM ftr. No such prophet is known. 7 In 
Bet Djibrin, the ancient Bet Gabra or Bet Gubrin, 8 en-nabi Djibrin 
(or Djibril, Gabriel) is honoured. There is no prophet (but an 
angel) of this name, and the saint’s name is clearly derived from that 
of the village. 9 Ed-Djazairi, commemorates the ancient name of 

1 There is no naU §aleh in Der Yasin as Abel says in Revue Biblique, 1924, 
620, but only a ieh Saleh. The shrine is a very neglected, undecorated room, 
without a mihrab, tomb, matresses, oil lamps or votive offerings. The room 
forms a part of a building called ed-Der. The spear of the Seh is planted on the 
roof of the shrine. 

2 H. Goussen, Tiber georgische Drucke und Handschriften (after Abel in 
Rev. Bibl.). 

3 See for bibliography Mader, 1. c., 166 ff. 

* Meistermann, 1923. 

5 Cf. on the other hand the tradition transmitted by Mudjir, and already 
referred to. 

o Der el-Azhar exhibits ruins of a Byzantine church probably dedicated to 
the “stay of the ark of the Lord." See Pierre le Diacre (1137). 

7 It may be that the town was connected in Jewish times with the Aaronical 
Bur (probably Bor), by a popular etymology, and that Bet ‘Ur stands for Bet 
Bor \W. P. Albright]. 

3 It ,is not mentioned in the Bible. Josephus calls it Begabris, the Talmud 
Bet Gubrin. The Crusaders built here a fortress which they called Gibelin 
(Meistermann). 

3 About the new maqam see QS 1915, 171. 
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Gezer, AM §&§eh being the new name. On Tell el- A stir the Seh 
el-'Asdr perpetuates the name of Baal Hazor of II Sam. 13 23. 1 I 
do not doubt that eS-seh 2 el-'Inbawy has the same origin as that 
of ed-Djazairi. Abu Kfer perpetuates the name of the old Canaanite 
city whose ruin is still known as el-Kefirah. Qabr Habrun 3 (near 
Hebron) perpetuates the Hittite Ephran 4 of Gen. 23 4 - 20 . 5 

It is to be noted that these ancient city names are often certainly 
not derived from personal names, but the Palestinian has personified 
them with eponymous saints. In another set of cases the saint has 
given his name to the village in which he is honoured: 

Old name Present name 

of the locality Name of the 8a,nt of the locality 

Hebron Halil Allah el-Halil 

Bethany Lazarus (el-'Uzer) el-'Ezariyeh 

Mizpeh of Benjamin Samuel Nebi Samuel 6 

no village St. George (el-Hader) el-Hader. 

a hill Jonas Tell Yfinis. 

Kqfl in Kafl Haris is originally Kafr. The change of consonants 
is due to dissimilation of the “r”, as in SOrbahil for SQrbahir, etc., 
and is quite regular in Palestinian Arabic. After Kafr had been 
changed into kafl the latter was connected with the Qoranic prophet 
Dul-Kafl, and a sanctuary of this prophet arose. 

* The trees are called Sadjar&t el-'Awasir. In oaths Irdjal el-'Awasir is used. 
Both point to the plural. On the other hand the mihrab and the cave are 
connected with the sing. ‘Asur. The mihrab does not exist any more. Robinson, 
Biblical Researches in Palestine, II, 264, note 1, mentions a welt on the top of 
the mountain. 

2 See also Rev. Bibl. 1907, 446. 

s Mudjir I, 40 calls him 'Afrun. 

* Mader, Altchristliche Basiliken, 146, note 3. 

* Near el-Q,atrawany are the ruins of a Byzantine church. Some Christians 
of Bir Zet cherish the tradition that there was a Christian convent bearing the 
name of “St. Katharina.” The etymology of Qatrawani corresponds more with 
Katrina than with Qatrah (a village near Gaza). 

« Abel, Rev. Bibl. 1912, 167. The identification with Mizpah is disputed. Alt 
makes it=Mizpeh, but not Mizpah; Albright makes it = both (with G. A. Smith 
and Buhl). 
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Before leaving this part I venture to draw the following com- 
parision. I have been told that en-ndbt Zetftn 1 (near Bet tfnia) \ 
stands for Zebulon. 2 Raiyalfln in the shrine of el-’Anbia (Nablus) 
stands also for the same patriarch. I would suggest that oy^j 
the source of both cy^-j' 3 an( l oy^J> and ^hat an early Arabic or 
• even a Qufic inscription with the world cjy^j — which would be then 
written — was misread and changed by some to and by 

other to oy^-j-* 

In many cases we are told that many saints live in one and the 
same shrine. I have found the numbers 10, 40, 60 and 70 to pre- 
dominate, forty being the most important and the most common. 

In analysing the shrines dedicated to the “forty” we find that this 
number is always combined with some descriptive appellation, such 
as welt, nabi mu min, mghdzi, rdjal, sahid, mahsumiyeh and in one 
case 'adjami. Leaving the last expression aside for the present, we 
observe that these appellations may be grouped into two categories: 

1. Those pointing to sanctity of life, like welt, nabi, mu' min. 

2. Those pointing to martyrdom, sahid and mghazi. 

It is a most difficult problem to know who the forty were. In the 
Oriental Christian church we have seven occasions on which forty 
persons are celebrated. 5 Six times they are martyrs 6 and once saints. 
One group of these seven were killed in Palestine. 7 The most im- 

• The popular tradition about the origin of this saint runs as follows : 

1mm es-Seh (the daughter of Ahmad ed-Dadjdjani) whose shrine lies near, 
beheld one day a column of fire reaching from heaven to earth. The same night 
a reverend ieh appeared to her and said that his place lay at the point where 
the fire touched the earth. Early next morning she hurried to the site, which 
was known to be absolutely treeless and to her great astonishment found a 
large olive tree growing there. She called the place eS-ieh Abu Zetun. I can- 
not verify Drake’s statement in QS 1872, 179, that Abu Zetun was the son of 
Imm es-Seh- A 

3 Heard from several people of Bet Unia. 

3 Schumacher, ZDPV IX, 353 mentions an Abu Zetun (in Djulan), whose 
name came also from an olive tree. 

* Some have even misread the j as a ■> and read Dabbilun. 

3 See Greek Sykaxary. 

o In one case forty virgins, in another forty children suffered martyrdom. 

t It is to be noted that out of 108 occasions on which Christians suffered 
persecution and death we find only seven times that the number of the martyrs 
was forty (Synaxary). 
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portant group, the forty martyrs of Sebaste (Asia Minor), 1 2 perished 
from cold in a frozen lake , due to the persecution of Licinius. 
Probably the Christian legends have given the impulse to the 
Mohammedan idea. This is doubtless the case with maqdm 
el-Arb'in in Nazareth, which was erected on the site of the 
church of the martyrs.? The same may be said of the mashad 
el-Arb r in 3 on the djabal Rumedeh (near Hebron), 4 and with 
probability of the sanctuary of the forty on the Mount of Olives, 
where according to Jerome there were thirty basilicas and many 
convents. 

It is curious that the Mohammedans, whose sacred book makes 
very little use of this number, have so many shrines dedicated to the 
“forty,” while the Christians and Jews, in whose literature we meet 
with so many references to this number, have far fewer. 5 I suppose 
that in many cases the original idea was “many” or “several” saints, 
who were thought to have been seen praying in one place. Sooner 
or later a person claimed to have seen as many as forty, where- 
upon his statement was at once accepted and the definite number 
replaced the vague one. 

Forty is a much used number in magic formulae, superstition 
and religious beliefs, but it cannot compete with the holy numbers 
three, five and seven. 

In examining the shrines dedicated to ten, sixty and seventy 
saints we find that they are less common than those mentioned. I 
have only one example representing each class: 


1 On the 10 th of March the Orthodox. Church has a feast in their memory. 

2 This church was mentioned by Burckhardt (1283) and Corsenus (1628), see 
Mansur, Tarty en-Nasirah, 1924, p. 188. He writes that while Saleh Djabbur 
was digging in his property, which lies to the SB of the maqcim four pillars of 
granite were found. Two were bought by the Franciscans and two by the Greek 
priest Nifon. 

3 Mentioned by Mudjir II, 427. 

* Mader, op. cit., 148 ff., gives the proofs for this theory. 

» It is said that when the Prophet had forty followers be ordered his 
muaddin to call for prayer. 
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Harrdbet el-ASarah 'Esawiyeh , 1 

Mgharet es-sittin nabi Bani N'em , 2 and 

sab'in Azerat 3 Awartah. 

In regard to the last I observed some contradiction. On the one 
hand their names denote that they are thought to be female saints, 
and they appeared as female doves; on the other hand some people 
of Awartah told me that they were male prophets . 4 

The following is the list of the “Forty” which I have visited. 
There are many others scattered all over Palestine: 

Forty tvelis in the cave of Rdjal el-'Amud (Nablus) 

madjmcC el-Arb'in in one of the rooms of R. el- A mud (Nablus) 

Arb'in Mghazi Bet Likia 

Rdjal el-Arb'in Biddu 

Djami' el-Arb'in Esawiyeh 

arb'in Mghazi Soba 

el-Arb'in el-Qubebeh 

el-Arb'in between Sa(af and 'En Habis 

Qubbet el-Arb'in Mount of Olives 

Rdjal el-Arb'in Temple area. 

Before continuing, it should be stated that many shrines have 
completely disappeared, while the local name of the quarter, cistern, 
rock, hill, etc., still points to the old shrine. The following are 
some examples. In Bet Djaia there used to be a sanctuary for Mar 
'AiyaS , 8 St. George , 6 Gideon 7 and for his son Abimelech . 8 It was 
believed that the double miracle of the fleece placed on the threshing 

> Another Harrubet el-' A sarah used to be on the Mount of Olives. 
Mudjir II, 411, mentions Masdjad cl-'Asarah which was connected with a 
carob tree. 

7 Mudjir I, 67 ; of the 60 prophets, 20 were apostles. 

3 In the Christian Church we have 60 occasions where 70 martyrs and 
three where seven martyrs are celebrated (Synaxary). 

* The inhabitants of this village believe that these prophets prophesied 
during the time of Moses. 

3 A Greek Catholic sanctuary. 

o At the place where at present the German Mission has its buildings. The 
whole quarter is still known as IJaret ed-Der. 

7 Where the Latin Patriarchat has its building. 

3 In the northern part of the village. 
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floor and given to Gideon 1 as a sign that he would smite the 
Medianites took place in Bet Djala. The place was known up to 
thirty years ago as 'Iraq ed-Djizzeh, “the rock of the fleece.’’ 2 Into 
Bir ed-Damm (the cistern of blood) it is supposed that Abimelech 
threw his brethren whom he had killed. 3 A few other forgotten places 
have already been mentioned in the text 

I. Historical Saints 

a) Biblical Characters 

Palestine as the land of the Bible naturally possesses the sites 
where different persons of both Testaments lived, acted and were 
buried. Many prophets enjoy several sanctuaries, one commemorating 
the place of his nativity, a second the spot of one of hjs most im- 
portant actions, the third his tomb, and still another the place where 
he is supposed to have appeared after death, etc. It goes beyond 
the scope of this work to give a list of all Biblical characters who 
are honoured at different spots of Palestine. Their number is very great. 

Some of the prophets have changed their names completely, as 
we have seen in the case of S'aleh and Abb Zethn. The shrine of 
en-nabi Yaqin on the mountain al-Martum, near Beni N'em, has 
been already described (IV, 78). St Jerome states that a sanctuary 
of Abraham was founded in the village of Beni N'em, then called 
Caphar Barucha. The modern inhabitants place the tomb of Lot 
here. His sanctuary is certainly erected on the ruins of a church. 4 
Other biblical persons who have changed their names are: 

Raiyalhn (Nablus) stands for Zebulon. 

El-'Uzer ('Awartah) stands for Ezra, originally Eleazar, son of Aaron. 
El-'Uzer (Abh Gho§) 5 stands for Ezra, originally Eleazar the son of 

Abinadab. 

El-'Uzer (el-'Ezariyeh) stands for Ezra, originally Lazarus. 
el-Manshri (‘Awartah) stands for Phineas son of Eleazar. 

> The inhabitants of this village believe that Gideon lived at this spot. 

J Judges 6. 

3 From the written notes of my father. 

♦ St. Jerome says that this was the spot to which Abraham accompanied the 
angels, who went down to Sodom, which belief is, as we have seen, still cherished 
by the inhabitants of Beni N'em (and by Mudjir). 

5 It is curious that Mudjir (138) thinks it was Jeremiah and not Ezra whose 
story is mentioned above (IV, 51). 
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There are many other examples. Cases like the classical Yahia for 
Yohanna (John) and Idris for Enoch have been omitted. The follow- 
ing list illustrates how one and the same biblical prophet may be 


honoured 

in several shrines: 


Abraham 

north of Hebron 

Bet el-Halil, 1 
Bir el-Halil, 


in Hebron 

his tomb and Ballutet el-Halil, 2 


Beni N'em 

the place from which he beheld 
the destruction of Sodom. 


Jerusalem 

a mihrab where he is supposed 


(below the Sahrah) 

to have prayed 3 

Jesus 

Bethlehem 

nativity and Mgharet es-Saiydi 
(the milk-grotto) 


North of Bethlehem 

the field of the Grey Peas. 4 


Jerusalem 

Beside the tomb of Christ, there 


(Holy Sepulchre) 

are many spots connected with 
his life history. 


Jerusalem (Aqsa) 

Foot imprint, 

below the Aqsa Srir Tsa. 


Mount of Olives 

imprints of both feet in the As- 
cension chapel. 


Bet Djala (Bir 'Ona) 

Imprints of the knees. 


Jordan 

Baptism. 


Mount of Quarantine 

a grotto where Jesus spent his 
fast. 


Mount Tabor 

Transfiguration. 


1 Mentioned by Mudjir ed-Din II, 424, as the place where Abraham had his 
tents. It is to be noted that several places in the neighbourhood still indicate 
biblical places: en-Namreh (a summit of a mountain), er-Rameh (another summit), 
djabal el-Batrak (the highest mountain in southern Palestine), 'En Sarah, Hallet 
el-Butmeh, etc. 

2 Really Ballutet Sebta. 

2 In Berzeh, near Damascus, is supposed to be his birth place. 

4 The Arabic legend tells us that “one day a man was Bowing dwarf peas in 
that field, when Jesus passing by asked him: ‘What are you sowing there, my 
friend?’ ‘Stones’ was the answer. ‘Very well, you will reap stones.’ And truly 
when the sower came to gather them, he found nothing but petrified peas" 
(Meistermann). See another version of the story given in IV, 80, note S}. 
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David Bethlehem David’s cisterns (2 Sam. 23 u 

etc.) 

Jerusalem his tomb 

Jerusalem mihrab Dahud 

(below the Sahrah) 

Jerusalem a mihrab 

(outside of el-Aqsa) 

In the “Tower of a mihrab 
David” 1 

In Qubhet es-Sirisleh a mihrab. 

The different shrines of the prophet Job 2 and those of el-Hader 3 
have been already enumerated. In some cases several tombs of one 
and the same prophet are shown. The inhabitants of each village 
are certain that their sanctuary is the correct one. A few examples 
are: Jonah has a tomb in Han Yunis, another in HalMl 4 and a 
third 5 in MeShed.® There are still other places commemorating Jonah: 
NeU Yunis at Nahr Sukrer 7 (6 km to the north of Minet el-Qal'ah), 
a Tell Yunis six and half km south of Jaffa, 8 and Han en -nabi Yunis 
between Sidon and Beirut. In this place tradition tells us that the 
fish cast up Jonah upon the dry land. 9 Joseph has his main shrine 
near Nablus. This is honoured by Mohammedans, Christians, Sama- 
ritans and Jews, while the shrine (also with the tomb) in Bet Idjza 

* Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, p. 213. 

2 'En Aiyiib south of Halhul was not yet mentioned. 

3 He is confused with St. George, Elijah, Eleazar and Phineas, Hanauer, 
Folklore of the Holy Land, p. 51. The last two names must be exceptionally 
rare, as I never heard them. 

* Mudjir 1, 142. The minaret was built in the year 623 A. H. (1226). The 
Jews placed here the sanctuary of Gad (M. V. Guerin, Descr. Geogr. et A rcheol. 
de la Palestine, Judee III, 284 ff.). 

» Goldziher, Moh. Trad, iiber den Grabesort des Jonas, ZDPV II, 13, etc.; 
Abel, Le Oulte de Jonas en Palestine, JPOS II, 176; Guerin, Galilee, I, 165; 
This place is the old Gath-Hepher associated with a prophet Jonas in 2 Kg. 14 as. 

« Meshed (place of martyrdom) owes its name to the story of the prophet. 

7 Abel, 1. c. 179. 

* Schick, QS 1888, p. 7ff. 

* Mudjir’s account about the place where Jonah was cast up is uncertain. 
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enjoys only local honour and was neglected when I visited the place. 1 
A third shrine is shown in Hebron in Haram el-Halil. 2 

It is curious to note that for most of the sons of Jacob there 
are shrines situated in different villages on the western mountains 


of Middle Palestine. 

There are: 



Raiyalun (Zebulon) 

Nablus 

Yamin 

Kafr Saba 

Yasadjar (Isachar) 

Nablus 

Binyamin 

Yanun 

A§ar 

Nablus 

Yahuda 

Yahhdiyeh 

Yftsif 

Nablus 

Daniau (Dan) 

Danian 

Yusif 

Bet Idjza 

Rubin 

S. of Jaffa 

Simon 

Qalqiliyah 

Tari (Ashar) 

Ras el-'En 

el-Hadra 




(Jacob’s daughter) 

Nablus 

Banat Ya'qub 

W of Kafl Haris. 


b) Qoranic Personages 

In this group we count the personages who are first mentioned 
in the Qoran, and are not biblical. There are only few represent- 
atives, the most important of whom is Mohammed himself, whose 
main shrine is not in Palestine. In Palestine we have several places 
connected with his life history, namely, those of the miraculous 
night-journey ( Ulatul-mi'radj ). The following are the places I know of: 

1. His twelve foot imprints on the Holy Rock, 

2. The tongue of the Sahrah which spoke with him, 

3. The place where he prayed, below the Rock, 

4. Ta'djet es-Sahrah, 

5. The hole in the Rock through which he ascended to heaven, 

6. The impression of his foot on a separate piece of stone, 

7. The Prophet’s hair, 

8. Under the Aq§a two mihrabs, 

9. The place where Braq was tied, 

10. Zetfinit en-Nabi, 


* While the preceding and the next places are mentioned by Mudjir, he knows 
nothing about this sanctuary. 

2 See Mandsik el-Quds ual-flalil, p. 34, and Mursid laz-zdyr, p. 40. Some 
Mohammedans believe that Joseph was thrown by his brethren in a pit (bir 
Sindjil) ; others think that this well is inhabited by eS-ieh Saleh, Canaan, Haunted 
Springs, etc, JPOS I, Nr. 4. 
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11. Qubbet el-Mi'radj, 

12. A qubbeh in which it is said that the prophet prayed with the 

angels and the prophets, 

13. A foot imprint near Der Grhassaneh, 

14. Another in Haram el-Halil. 1 

The prophet is by no means connected only with these spots, but 
he meets every Friday with some awlia in their shrines, where he 
has been observed praying. 2 

Beside the prophet Mohammed there are four prophets peculiar 
to the Qoran: Hud, 3 Saleh 4 Su'eb 5 and Du 1-Kafl. Hud was sent to 
the tribe of 'Ad, Saleh to Tamud, Su'eb to the Medianites and Dul- 
Kafl 6 succeeded Alisa. Of these four Saleh and Dft 1-Kafl are the 
more important for Palestine. I have collected the names of five 
places where Saleh is honoured. Two (in Qariyet en-nabl Saleh 7 and 
in Ma'lCil) show tombs of the prophet, although it is known that he 
died in Mecca. § The feast in Ramleh— where his third shrine is 
found— is called ed-djum'ah el-Hamiyeh and dj. ed-djami el-Abiad. 9 
The shrine between Idnah and Talqhmeh has no cenotaph. The 

1 See the above mentioned Arabic guide books. 

2 This same property is even more peculiar to el-Hadr. If a person meets 
another several times a day, at different places, he says: “You are like cl-Hadr, 
wherever one goes, one finds him." 

3 Some think that he was B e bar, others give his genealogy as Hud son of 
'Abdallah, s. of Rabah, s. of IJIud, s. of ‘Ad, s. of ‘Au$ (biblical Uz), s. of Aram, 
s. of Sam, s. of Noah. 

4 Son of *Obed, s. of Asaf, s. of Masih, s. of Hadir, s. of Tamud. (This 
genealogy, as well as that of Hud, is taken from Sale). 

5 Many think that he is identical with the father-in-law of Moses (Ex. 2 is). 
Mudjir I, 68, knows his tomb in Hittin (near Safad). The place is now called 
Hirbet Madin, which perpetuates the name of the Canaanite royal city of 
Madon, but was identified with Madyan, Midian. |W. F. Albright.] 

6 Mudjir I, 68, thinks with other writers that he was Bisa the son of Job. 
See also Dairatu l-ma'arif IX, 232. 

7 A Seh of Der Ghassaneh justified the tomb of nebi Saleh of his district by 
saying that tradition teaches us that his tomb lies on an elevation near which 
seven wadis arise; and this is true of the village of Nebi Saleh. 

3 Sale, p. 6. 

a JPOS II, 165. 
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fifth shrine is in Acre. Du l-Kafl 1 has a shrine in Kafl Haris 2 which 
bears his name (cf. above). The tomb lies outside the maqam. It 
is said that a cave lies below the maqam. Another shrine of this 
prophet is to he found in Kafr 'Atfiyeh. Here we find again a tomb. 
En-nahi §u'eb has a sanctuary in 'Adjur which is very much 
neglected . 3 

W e observe here again how uncertain these locations are, and we 
may agree with Mudjir ed-Din who writes: “The site of the tomb 
of no prophet, except those of the prophet Mohammed, Abraham and 
his sons, can be located with certainity .” 4 

c) Saints from Mohammedan History 

A large number of these saints were commanders or warriors of 
distinction in the armies which conquered Palestine. It is curious 
to note that many whom we know to have died and to have been 
buried in some other country , 5 nevertheless possess one or several 
shrines in Palestine. Many of the stories told to explain the origin 
of these shrines are legendary. As examples we may give the following: 

Ed-Dasuqi has a shrine north of Der Ghassaneh, though his tomb 
lies in Egypt, and none of his important deeds were performed in 
Palestine. The shrine of er-Rifa'i commemorates some of the blood 
of the qutb which dripped here after his return from a fight with 
the kuffar- Salman el-Farsi, who has a beautiful shrine on the 

1 He is said to have been called by this name because he made himself 
responsible to the prophet Elisa' to follow his steps in worshipping the Almighty. 
For further details see ddiratu-l-ma arif VIII, 413. 

2 Mudjir I, 68, thinks that this is the real tomb. 

3 According to Mudjir. 

' Mudjir II, 424. 

» An old man of Der Ghassaneh, a descendant of ei-ich 'Abdallah assured 
me that the tombs of most of the awlid cannot be located with certainty. He 
quoted : 

uamd tdlamu maq&biruhum biardin 
yaqinan gheiru ma sakana er-raadlu 
uafi Hibruna aidan fiha ghdrun 
fihi ruslun kiramun ual-Halilu 

No one knows with certainty the places of their tombs, except where the 
Prophet lived, 

As well as in Hebron where there is a cave sheltering the honourable Prophets 
and Abraham. 
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Mount of Olives, showing his supposed tomb, was actually buried in 
el-Madayin. 1 Although it is known that 'OkaSeh 2 (one of the sahabeh ) 
did not die in Jerusalem, his shrine here has a tomb. 3 It is said 
that he appeared to a person praying at this spot and ordered him 
to erect a maqdm for him. 4 'Obadah bin es-Samet has his tomb in 
the cemetery, known as Turbet Bab er-Rahmeh. Mudjir ed-Din 
(pp. 231, 232) says that “nobody then knew whether his tomb lay in 
Jerusalem or Ramleh.” 5 Abb Hureirah died in el-Medinah and was 
buried there, 6 but a shrine with a cenotaph dedicated to him is found 
at Tell Abu Hureirah between Gaza and Beersheba (on the Wadi 
e8-§allaleh). Mudjir thinks that this tomb belongs to one of his 
children. Some other saints having shrines with tombs, where the 
saints are known not to have died in Palestine, are: 

Damrah in Mazari' en Nubani, 

Ibrahim el-Hauwas in Der Ghassaneh, 7 * 

ed-Djuned in Hirbet ed-Djuned, ° 

Abu l-'Of in Sindjil. 9 

Shrines which are historically correct and which belong to this 
category are: 

Saddad bin Aus 
es-seh el-Halili 
es-seh Ahmad Abu Tor 
eS-Seh 'Ali el-Bakka 12 

1 Mudjir I, 232; Kakle, PJB VI, 79. 

2 ‘Okaseh bin Muhsin (not Mihsin with Kable) bin Hainan bin Kaiir, bin 
Murrah bin Ghunm bin Dudan bin ’Asad bin Huzeimah el-’Asadi (usrlu l-ghabah). 

* On the tomb we find the following writing: 

IJjb JAM jJJ\ ^11 AJl V 

irA* AsuUJl <OJ\ 

The date is that of the reconstruction of the tomb. 

< Canaan, Aberglaube, p. 102, note 1; Kahle, PJB VI, 78. 

s El- Hafiz Abu Bakr el-Hatib states that he died in Jerusalem. 

8 Mudjir I, 233. 

i Buried in Egypt. 

6 Buried in Mesopotamia. 

9 Buried in the Hidjaz. 

«o Mudjir I, 233. 

n Mudjir II, 410. 

12 Mudjir II, 492 

13 For other instances see Jaussen et Savignac, Exploration du vallee dti J ordain. 


Bab er-Rahmeh, 10 
Temple area, 

S. of Jerusalem, 11 
Hebron. 13 
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After the Crusaders there was a Moslem reaction which led to 
the foundation of some sanctuaries and to the reconstruction of 
others . 1 Fear of future attacks caused the Mohammedan rulers to 
bend their efforts to keep a large Moslem population at the most 
important points, and to ensure the presence of numerous well armed 
Moslems at the most dangerous periods of the year. This goal was 
attained by founding sanctuaries of various renowned saints and 
assigning suitable times for their feasts. The rulers were supported 
by the religious leaders, interested rather in the development of 
religious life than in the political aspects of the new foundations. 
The authenticity of the new holy places was easily established, and 
the nation was encouraged to revere these welts and to attend their 
feasts. The pilgrims came with their horses and weapons. For every 
important welt large tracts of land were set aside as waqf so that 
all expenses connected with the celebrations were well covered without 
imposing any obligations on the pilgrims. These places were gener- 
ally chosen near the most strategic centres: Jerusalem, Ramleh, Gaza 
and Acre. Not all such maqdms were newly created, but many un- 
important and forgotten ones were elevated to new positions of honour. 
The repair of the roads and the restoration of the caravansaries made 
it possible for the people to be directed in time of need easily to 
any spot. This strategic policy was inaugurated by the sultan ed- 
Dahir Bebars and not by Salah ed-Din as used to be supposed. Thus 
were founded east of Jerusalem en-Nabi Musa , 2 to the west (in 
Ramleh) en-Nabi Saleh, and to the north (in the village of en-Nabi 
Saleh) a second sanctuary for the latter. As the most dangerous 
period of the year to Islam was the Greek Easter when thousands 
of Christian pilgrims flocked to the Holy City, the week preceding 
this Christian feast was appointed for the festivals of these saints, 
so that a still larger number of Mohammedans was gathered around 
Jerusalem. In Gaza two mawasim were founded, ed-Darum and el- 
Muntar . 3 Near Acre a third shrine for en-nabi Saleh and near Sidon 
one for en-nabi Yunis were established. 

King Bebars’ strategic plan required the destruction of the 
convent of Euthymos, situated at Han es-Sahl (also called Han el- 

1 I owe some of these considerations to the kindness of Ahmad Zaki Pasha. 

2 Dalman states, PJB, IV, 98, footnote, that Bebars built only the dome. 

* Popular etymologies. Darun = Aramaic Daroma; Muntar = Aram. Mantara. 
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Ahdar 1 ) which housed many monks, 2 so that the way from Nebi 
Musa to J erusalem would be free in case the pilgrims had to march 
on Jerusalem. 

At those times only men attended the feasts which were even 
more fanatical than now. But gradually they became true popular 
feasts, and men, women and children flocked to them. 3 

In this connection we may give a brief account of the zawdyd in 
Jerusalem. These are buildings erected to house either the dardwiS 
of a tariqah or the pilgrims of a particular nation. The founder of 
such an order or some important darms connected with this place 
is buried in it and is still more or less honoured. 

1. Zawiyet el-Hnud, also known as eS-seh Farid Sakrakandj, was 
originally built for the fuqard of the Rifa'i order. Later the Hindi! 
Moslems took hold of it. The present head* is eS-Seh Nazir Hasan el 
’An?ari. 4 The tomb in the zawiyeh has no special importance. 

2. Ez-zawiyeh el-Buhariyeh houses the pilgrims of Buharah. 
ES-se) \ Mohammed el-Buhari was buried here, and his tomb enjoys 
some honour. The present head is es-Seh Ya'q&b el-Buhari. 

3. Ez-zawiyeh el-Mauwlawiyeh, headed by es-seh 'Adil, has three 
tombs, two of which lie in the court and one in a room. The latter 
enjoys some honour. 

4. Zawiyet el-Magharbi contains a tomb dedicated to el-ghot Abb 
Madian. It is the richest Mohammedan convent and has many 
awqaf. Abu Madian was one of the great Mohammedan theologians, 
who erected his building and built a tomb for himself, since he 
wished to be buried here, but he died in Morocco, after all, and 
was buried in Thelmecen. Tradition has it that his hand lies in the 
Jerusalem tomb. 5 The present head is hadj Mohammad el-Mahdi. 

1 Not Han el-Ahmar which is Hadrur. Han es-Sahl was situated to the south 
of the Jerusalem- Jericho road, and WSW of Han IJadrur. 

2 Who lived in the convent and as hermits in caves. 

2 The preceding view is supported by Mudjir I, 93, who writes that Bebars 
built the maqdm in 663 A. H.; and by the inscription found on the minaret. 

* Mudjir II, 399. 

5 ‘Abd el-Wahhab eS-Sa'rani, lawaqih el-anwar I, 153; Canaan, Aberglaube, 
86, note 7. 
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5. Ez-Zawiyey el-Bustamiheh 1 is said to enclose the tomb of Abb 
Yazid 2 el-Bustami. According to another belief he was buried in 
his great zdwiyeh in Ramleh. The present place which contains 
two tombs (one for the well and the other for his wife) is very much 
neglected. In the rooms above the shrine lives the qaiym es-$eh 
Mhsa el-Ghusen, 3 with his family. 

6. Zawiyet el-Qadriyeh (known at present as Dar Abb es-S'ftd) 
lies in the SW corner of the Haram area. It is the centre of the 
Saf'iyeh sect, whose mufti belongs to the family Abus-S ud. 

| 7. Zawiyet en-Nabi Dahud, on the Mount of Zion, contains the fa 
supposed tomb of King David, and used to he a very important! 
convent. The present i halifeh is eS-seh Mahmud ed-Dadjani. 

8. Zawiyet el-Hanqah (es-Salahiyeh) at the SW corner of the Holy 
Sepulchre was founded by Salah ed-Din. The present mutawalli is 
eS-seh Amin el-'Alami. 

9. Ez-zawiyeh el-As adiyeh, on the Mount of Olives, used to enjoy 
a great reputation. It contains the tomb of the founder of the 
'Alami family who are asrdf (pi. of sarif, descendant of the Prophet 
Mohammed) through Hasan the son of Fatimeh (therefore called 
also Hasaniyeh). The founder, es-Seh Mohammed el-'Alami, came 
from the mountain el-Alam (therefore el-'Alami) in Morocco, and is 
the descendant of es-saiyd 'Abd es-Salam MassiS. 4 The present head 
of the zawiyeh is e§-§eh Tahir el-'Alami. 

10. Ez-zawiyeh el-Afghaniyeh lies in the NW corner of the Temple 
Area. The acting superior is called Beyram. 5 

It used to be customary, and is still, in most of these places to 
read a diker s every Thursday evening. To this invocation of God, 
which may be combined with religious music and darawis dances, 

1 Pounded by eS-ieh 'Abdallah el-Bustami, Mudjir II, 899. 

2 Abu Yazid died in Horasan. According to Mudjir the members of this 
family were buried in the cemetery of Ma’man Allah. 

> The family of el-Ghusun (Ramleh and Jerusalem) are said to be the 
descendants of el-Bustami. 

4 The genealogical tree of the 'Alami family may be found in Fedy el-'Alamy, 
fatly er-rahmdn litalib 'aycLt el-Qoran, p. i— >. 

s There are a few other zaw&ya which are not important. 

» The muhit explains ed-dikr as tawhid. 


\'X- 
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a wird [ may be added. The last expression denotes a section of the 
Qoran recited at intervals, but it is also used for hymns praising 
God and the Prophet. One of the important wirds is Wird el-Mahya 
which is employed in a special ceremony during the last ten days of 
Ramadan. The mufti with some members of the Huseiny, Yunis, 
’Ansar!, and other families go in a procession from the mufti's old 
house, inside the city, to the shrine of the Qerami and after 
reading the fatihah they proceed to the Dome of the Rock. 
During all of this procession they repeat the wird. 7 

The primary ain of the zawaia — to feed and to house the poor 
and the pilgrims— is generally forgotten. In zdwiet en-nabi Dahud 
some poor are still fed. The food comes from the families of ed- 
Dadjani, which take turns in providing the food. In the zawiyeh, 
of the Maghrebines, Mawlawiyeh, Buhariyeh and Hindus the expenses 
are covered by the income of the waqf From the Tekiyeh Haskeh 
Sultan 3 the poor receive food twice daily . 4 

II. Saints whose Descendants are Living 

In many villages we are told that the descendants of a welt are 
still living. Although in some places this relation may be legendary 
and doubtful, in most it has some historical foundation. The 
descendants are proud of their forefathers, and in many cases the 
eldest of the living family enjoys the honours of a seh. It is 
customary to inter the principle descendants around the grave of 
the saint, or in its immediate neighbourhood . 8 An exception to this 
rule may be noticed in the case of the Hytih (Ismail, Ramadan, 
'Abd er-Rahim, etc.) el-Masalmeh (Yalo), who have never allowed 
any of their descendants to be buried in their neighbourhood. 
Whenever somebody tried to dig a grave beside theirs, it was 
always found that the irons of the picks bent. 

> Not burda with Kahle, PJB VI, 76, note 1. 

2 The last two days of Ramadan are known as layali el-mahia, while 
lelatul-mahid is lelatul-qadr, the 27 th of Ramadan. 

3 According to Mudjir II, 413, she was Tunsuq the daughter of 'Abdallah 
el-Muzaffariyeh. She died 800 A. H. (See also Kahle, PJB VI, 84.) 

4 The entire “Old Serai” belonged to the Tekiyeh, which was built as a 
zawiyeh. 

3 See also Kahle, PJB VI, 72, on had)' Obed. 
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In a few cases neither the saint himself nor his descendants are 
much respected. This is true of e&-seh Abb l-'Alamen (of Biddu) 
whose family is known as 'filet Samarah. 


The following list gives those saints of this 

group whose shrines 

I have visited: 




Name 1 

Location 

Origin 

Living family 

Abb Yarnin 

Bet 'Anan 

Yaman 

'Elet Abb Yamin 

ed-Dawa'ri 

Surbahir 

Mecca 2 

es-seh Ibneiya 

Ahmad el-Huwes 

Biddu 


'filet Shbdehs 

Hamdallah 
Hasan Abu 

Biddfl 

Biddb 

Dar eS-§eh 

l'Alamen 

Biddu 


'filat Samarah 

'Abd es-Salam 

‘Anata 

Hirbet 'Almit 

the inhabitants of 
'Anata 

Darwis 

Bet Surik 

Bet Surik 

See below 

Telah 

'Ali ~ 1 

Ramadan i 

Bet Surik 

1 

Bet Surik 

See below 

'Ali 'Obed , 

'Abd d-Mahdi | 
'Abd el-Hadi ) 

> Qattaneh 

1 

Mecca 

The inhabitants of 
the village 

Isma'il el-'Inbawy 

Abb Grho§ 

Qariet el-'Inab 

a part of the in- 
habitants 

I'mar 

Bet Duqquh Hauran 4 

a part of the in- 
habitants 

Others of this category whose shrines I have not visited, are: 


1 Taldjeh 
Quddameh 
Sfifa 
Djabr 

Muhammad en-Nuhi 


Location 
Qabatiah 
Djildjiliah 
Der Grhassaneh 
Rafat 
Der Aban 


Living family 

Abu er-Rabb t * "«N 

en-Nabulsi (Nablus) 
el-Madjdbb 

in Rafat and in Danyan 
en-Nbhi 


> I have omitted the titles ieh, etc. in this list. 

2 But they did not originate in Mecca. 

3 I met Mahmud Shadeh as well as one member of each one of these families. 
* He is supposed to have come from a village called Imm Walad. 
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Name Location Living family 

Halid Der Ghassaneh BarghMi Family 

Matar Der Ghassaneh Dar Kafar'ini 

el-Habil Der Ghassaneh Dar Nasir 

Ghet Der Ghassaneh Dar eS-Seh Ghet 

Madjdflb | 

Ibrahim ) Der Ghassaneh Dar er-Rabi 




'Asffir Der Ghassaneh Dar Abu 1- A liras 1 

Shadeh Der Ghassaneh Dar Abfi Harfil 1 

Dib Der Ghassaneh Dar Abfi Diab* 

el-Hilu Der Ghassaneh Dar el-Hilft 1 

Muhammad Bet Djibrin Dar el-Mahdi 2 . 

u The family of ed-Dadjani has also produced many awlid in past 
times. Imm es-Seh (Bet ffnia) is believed to be their great grand- 
mother. It is customary for some of the descendants of the well to 
tour the villages around the maqdm once a year and collect vows 
made to the welt of their family. Even Christian priests of St. George 
used to go around to the different villages to collect the vows made 
for el-Hader. They took with them one of the chains of the sanctu- 
ary, and many used to put it around their necks to prevent future 
insanity. 3 

In this connection it may be of intei-est to note the genealogy 
of some welts. That of eS-Seh 'Abd es-Salam has already been given 
(IV, 86). The genealogy of es-Seh DarwiS of Bet Surik is said to be 
the following: ES-Seh DarwiS, son of hadj Mohammed, son of hadj 
Zaiyd, son of hadj Ahmad, son of hadj Mohammad. DarwiS begot 
‘Abd er-Rahim, who begot eS-Seh Mohammad 4 who is still living and 
is the imam of the village. The uncle of DarwiS is also regarded 
as a welt. — ES-Seh I mar’s (Bet Duqquh) family tree is: Saleh begot 
I'mar, who begot Dahud, who begot Marrar, who begot 'All, who 
begot Qasim, who begot 'Abdallah, whose son Isma'il is still living 


> These four families are descendants of Dar er-Rabi. 
J QS 1915, 172. 

3 From the written notes of my father. 

* This Mohammed gave me the information. 
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and is the muhtar of the village. 1 It is said that eS-Seh 'Abdallah 
of Qubebeh and eS-Seli Itaym of Bet Iksa are brothers of eS-Seh 
I'mar. This belief seems not to be based on historical fact, since 
many of the inhabitants of Bet Iksa and Qubebeh knew nothing 
about this relationship. The same uncertainly exists about en-nabi 
Abu Lemun, who is said to come from the family of Abb Yamin. 

Another example are the Dawa ri. One of them is buried in Jericho 
Ghanim), 'Abd el-Fattah in Su'fat, a third in Qrun el-Hadjar 
(in the territory of the Sawahri Bedouin) and the others in Surbahir. 

The most important of these are el-'Eneni, Abu Mita, Bhet, Hilfi 
and Saleh. Es-seh Bneiya and eS-Seh 'Ayd are still living in 
Sftrbahir. It is said that the tribe of en-Nserat are the descendants 
of ed-Dawa'ri . 2 

I Very interesting is the tradition of es-sultdn Badr, who is said to i 1 
have had three daughters, all honoured as waliyat. El-Badriyeh, 3 
the most important is buried in Sarafat, el-Hmediyeh in Bet Faghur 
and Nadjlah in Djorif. 1 

The traditions connected with es-sultan Badr and his descendants 
are very instructive as illustrations of the transformations of ideas. 

The family of Badr has produced several awlid. The title sultan is 
given often by the people to important men, who were never rulers. 

Badr was a qutb, not a prince. His family tree is supposed to go 
back as far as 'All ibn Abi Talib. According to Mudjlr ed-Din 5 all 
the saints of his time followed his teachings. The saints and even 
the animals came to visit his tomb, erected in a zawiyeh built by 
him in Wadi en-Nusfir.® Most of his sons became awlid. Mohammed 
died (663 A. H.) and was buried near his father. Mohammed’s son 
Abd el-Hafi? (died 696 A. H.) left Wadi en-Nusflr and settled in a 

i This person gave me the information. 

2 Every time one of this tribe dies, the 'itldeh of the dead welt of Surbahir 
is heard to play. 

a On the door of the sanctuary I read: 

There is no tomb in the shrine. 

« QS, 1916, pp. 1, etc. says that Badr had only two daughters. Nadjlah is 
not mentioned at all. 

. 5 pp. 489 ff. 

• Not Nasura with Kahle. 

20 
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village called Safarat, 1 a name said to have been changed to Sarafat, 
from the title Surafa, a surname of Badr’s family. His son Dahfid’s 
(died 701 A. H.) first miracle was the changing of the wine, made 
by the Christian inhabitants of this village, into vinegar. This he 
did because the mu&riJdn continually sold this alcoholic drink to the 
true believers, thus helping them to disobey the holy rules. The 
Christian believing that he was a sorcerer, left the place. Dahfid 
^ built a zawiyeh where he and his children were afterwards buried. 

J 1 Ahmad ef-Taiyar 2 whose history will be described below was the 

cousin of Dahfid and lived in his time. In the written version of this 
story we hear that the cause of the destruction of the qiibbeh by 
^ ^ Ahmad was solely jealousy. The son of Dahfid, also called Ahmad, 
was surnamed el-Kabrit el-Ahmar (“Red Sulphur,” died 723 A. H.) 
f* and is said to have been a great theologian. Ahmad had five sons 
and three daughters. Two of his sons — 'All (died 754 A. H.) and 
\ £ Mohammad el-Baha— were greatly beloved, and even the wild 

£ animals respected them. 'All’s son Tadj ed-Din Abu 1-Wafa lived 
in Jerusalem (died 803 A. H.) and was buried in the cemetery of 
Ma’man Allah. He left two sons, 'All and Abft Bakr, who were 
also greatly honoured. One of the relatives of this Badr family, 
es-S$J} el-Kamali, was buried in the sanctuary known at present as 
e§-§eh Badr on the way to Lifta. 3 

The preceding details have been excerpted from Uns ed-Djalil. 4 
No mention is made of a female member with the name el-Badriyeh; 
in Sarafat only male descendants are mentioned as having been 
buried, Ahmad et-Taiyar being the first. One of these, Badr Asyad, 
(pi. of Saiyd, “Lord, Master”) had three daughters as we have seen, 
but no names are given them. The circumstance that they are the 
only females mentioned may point to their relative importance, and 
they may be the three said by the popular tradition to be the 
daughters of es-sultan Badr, as said above. The whole family was 


> Kahle reading the text of Mudjir “Qariet Safarat” omitted the real name 
of the village, and noted only Qarieh. 

* Not et-Ter with Eahle. 

s Mudjir II, 489-492. Kahle has mentioned this part in PJB VI, 72-73. 

1 In QS 1915 and 1916, Masterman and Macalister give an account of 
essultan Badr told them by a Palestinian whose name and position are not told. 
The story resembles ours in many respects. Important differences are given in 
the foot notes. 
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known as ed-Diriyeh el-Badriyeh (el-'Eleh el-Badriyeh) from whence 41 1 

the name el-Badriyeh. It is interesting to see how a female saint 
has taken the place of several awlia, a result of a verbal mis- 
understanding. It will be interesting to compare the story of el- 
Badriyeh as I heard it from the hatib of Bet Safafa. 

The grandfather of el-Badriyeh was a king in Harasan. His son 
Badr 1 came with his family and his cousin Ahmad et-Taiyar to 
Jerusalem 2 where he devoted himself to a religious life, spending 
most of the time meditating in the fields. Liking Kurafat (the former 
name of Sarafat), he bought a rocky place with several caves . 3 Being 
disturbed in his solitude by the Jews, who were pressing wine near 
by, he asked the Almighty for help. All the wine made in three 
years then turned into vinegar. They, thinking that he was a 
sorcerer, and irritated by their loss, left the place. The daughter 
of the sult&n, Badriyeh, was married to her cousin Ahmad , 4 but 
died shortly afterwards. Ahmad begged that she might be enbalmed, 
but the father, refusing, built a qubbeh over her tomb, which was 
destroyed twice by Ahmad, who had been expelled by his uncle. 

Each time Ahmad came flying like a large bird , 5 but the third time 
es-sultdn struck the bird with his stick and it fell down dead, after 
which it was recognized to be the unhappy Ahmad, and was buried 
near his wife . 6 

Badriyeh’s father could no longer live in Sarafat. Walking 
aimlessly westwards he reached the spring of the well el-Wahgi , 7 * 
where two® daughters of the latter were sitting. While Badr was 
washing his dirty clothes , 9 one of the two young ladies, Fatmeh , 10 

i Badr was born, according to QS, in the Hidjaz and became later a king in 

Persia. After seven years’ reign he was ordered by God to become a darwiS. 

3 QS: At this time the king ed-Dahir was besieging Jerusalem. Badr came 
every day to help him. 

3 These caves are still shown. 

4 No mention of this Ahmad is made in QS, first story. In the second he is 

erroneously called et-fabbar instead of et-Taiyar. 

6 QS refers this story to Der es-§eh, but it is not accepted by the inhabitants 
of Sarafat, Malhah, Bet Safafa and Waladjeh. 

6 It seems that Kahle was never told this story. 

7 Not far from Kas Ibn 'Ammar. 

6 According to QS el-Wahsi had six daughters. 

• The word mragqa’ah was used by the story teller. 

15 QS calls her JJadidjeh. 


20* 
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threw a stone at him and wounded him. The sultan remained calm 
and hanged his clothes on a dead pomegranate 1 tree, which at once i 
came to life, • sprouted green leaves, blossomed and yielded fruit. Soon 
afterwards he left the place. Es-saiyd el-Wahi5i, who happened to 
pass this way soon afterwards, saw that the pomegranate was loaded 
with fruit, although it was not the season. Knowing that only a few 
hours before it had been a dead tree, he enquired what happened, 
and his daughters told him the story. At once he followed Badr 
and overtook him in Wadi en-Nusur. which is now called Wadi ' 
Isma'il. El-Wahsi begged Badr to forgive the act of his daughter, 
persuaded him to return, and gave him Fatmeh to wife. 2 Badr 
lived in a cave, where he was afterwards buried, the place receiving j 
the name D&r es-Seh, later corrupted into Der eS-Seh. 3 The hatib, t , 
who told me the story, assured me that Badr had a son, Ibrahim I 
el-Hadami who was buried in e8-§iyGh, E. of Halhftl. 4 

j i QS says that he became very angry, left the place and went to Der es-Seh \ 
where he spread his clothes on a carob tree. 

2 Badr’s condition was that he would return only if he made her bleed 1 
as she did him. 

3 Whenever a village has as its name a word derived from the stem iarif, 
“noble" (like Sarafat), or the element ieh (as Der es-Seh and es-Syuh), the ! ; 
inhabitants claim to be descendants of the Holy Mohammedan Family, or of an j 
important ieh 

* QS (1916, 13 £f.) mentions the following episode which is very interesting. I 
One day the sultan saw that there were soldiers in the valley, in number like t| 
the sand of the sea, and he knew that these were the soldiers of king Dahir. 

He descended from the mountain and invited the king: “I invite you to be my J 
guests, you and your soldiers, and to pass the night here.” The king wondered J 
at the ieh, and instructed his soldiers to ask their host for water for their horses, '{j 
thinking it was impossible that the ieh could have water and food enough for a 
all. Sultan Badr said to his servant Marzuq: “Take this jug and go with the 
soldiers to water the horses, climb with them to the summit of the mountain ) 
and exclaim there ‘0 sultan Badr’.” Beaching the top of the mountain the servaift (j 
cried out, as he was told, and behold the suti&n appeared and ordered his servant: 1 

“Stand on this rock and throw the jug with all your might." The jug broke j 
into six pieces, and at each place where a sherd fell there burst a spring of 
water. The soldiers, after watering their horses, returned to the king and narrated 
what had occurred. He was astonished at the mighty power of the sulldn. The 
soldiers then asked the ieh to give them barley for the horses. He brought a j 
so,' (= 5 rotl) of barley and spread it on his 'abah (cloak) and told them to help 
themselves. Every one took the necessary quantity for his horse, and there was 
left over at the end as much as there had been at first. With one kid and one t 
rotl (3 kg) of rice he fed all the soldiers and the inhabitants of the village. . 
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The story of el-Badriyeh illustrates one way in which a saint may 
be developed by tradition. But in many cases the development may 
have been even more complicated. Many of the wells were originally 
influential elders of their village, who may have possessed at the 
same time certain exceptional qualities. After their death they were 
first honoured by their relatives only, but gradually their reputation 
spread. While the peasants of Palestine will recite the fatihah, 
whenever they pass a tomb of their relatives, in the case of such a 
dead leader most of the inhabitants of the village and even of the 
district will perform this duty. The personality, power and reputation 
of such a person do not disappear at death, but, on the contrary, 
are believed to become intensified, since the soul, which is the source 
of all greatness, is freed from bodily trammels . 1 The soul continues 
to live and can see all that happens around it. Thus many peasants 
and Bedouin come to the tombs of their dead to swear fidelity to 
the clan, innocence when falsely accused and to tell their difficulties 
and ask for help. 

This was surely, in principle, the origin of ancestor worship 2 which 
is still found all over Palestine. A person does not need to be a 
political leader to attain the rank of a iveli after his death. There 
are some religious teachers who have gained the confidence of the 
inhabitants and have obtained the ascendancy over their simple minds. 
The sons of persons who were thus elevated to the rank of Seh or 
well may attain this distinction much more easily than their fathers. 

Most of the awlia of this group and some of the other categories 
are considered practically as local deities. They are not only the 
owners of the small piece of ground surrounding their tomb and 
shrine, but are the protectors of the properties of their descendants 
and the patrons of the whole village. Palestine has inherited from 


1 Some Mohammedans of Aleppo believe that the dead may appear in different 
forms during the night. Once a man went to his work a few hours after mid- 
night. Passing along the Mohammedan cemetery he found a she-goat, which 
he at once took home. His wife fastened the animal and went back to sleep. 
When she arose she found a dead woman in place of the she-goat. Frightened 
she called her husband. They kept the matter a secret. In the evening the dead 
woman changed again into a she-goat, and was at once taken to the cemetery 
where she was left. 

i See Jaussen, p. 313 ff.; Curtiss, chapter XI, brings only two examples. 
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its heathen ancestors the idea that the whole country is not governed 
as a whole by any one deity, but that each locality has its own 
divinity. Although there may be several saints in one and the same 
village, only one of them is the real patron of the village. The 
resemblance of this belief with biblical statements is striking . 1 

III. Darawig 

Many shrines belong to a darvM 2 of some tariqah. It is not an 
easy thing to become a follower of a darwiS. A person must have 
a predisposition to it or an inner call. Sometimes it is very easy to 
get such a call. If a saint appears to a mortal and gives him 
something which he takes, the condition is fulfilled and the latter 
must follow the saint A man passed one evening in front of the 
sanctuary of es- sultan Ibrahim (Bet Hanina) and saw the saint 
smoking his pipe. The welt offered it to the man, but the latter, 
frightened by the apparition, ran away. Had he smoked the pipe 
only once, he would have become a darwis . 3 

A boy spent the night on a heap of barley which was put under 
the protection of es-Seh Abu Hasan (Der Aban). At midnight he 
was awakened by a band of religious music which came out of the 
shrine and passed beside him. One of the holy persons, approaching 
the child, gave him some drink, explaining that as soon as he drank 
it, he would become a follower of el-Badawi. Next morning a 
member of an-Nfihi family, hearing the story, took away this precious 
drink. The boy related his misfortune to Abu Hasan, who appeared 
to the oppressor, threatened him, took back the miraculous drink 
and returned it to the boy, who after drinking it became a darwiS. 

The call may be so sudden, and the person may follow so quickly, 
that he is thought to have become mentally deranged. This state 
which is thought to be the normal beginning with many dardwis, 
makes the person called madjdub, “drawn ”. 4 A madjdub whose spirit 
forgets all earthly things and follows only the internal call, lives, so 

« Of. Ruth 1 is; Judges 1124; 2 Kg. 17 av ; 1 Kg. 11 7. 

2 DarwiS is commonly explained as derived from the Persian, and as meaning 
“seeking doors,” i. e. mediant. 

3 See also story told in QS 1916, pp. 66 ff. 

* Goldziher, 1. c. H, 287 ff. 
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to speak, with his “caller”. He is thought to communicate with him, 
receiving his orders and instructions. 1 He is so absorbed by his 
supposed inner life that he neglects all else. 2 He talks discon- 
nectedly, 3 repeating one and the same sentence, roams aimlessly 
in the streets or in the fields and lives at times only on herbs 4 or 
even, as in the case of es-seh JDahhd, 5 on carcasses. 6 In Lawaqih el- 
Anwar we read: “A drawn (inspired) person adheres to the outer 
condition in which he was found when this state befell him. I have 
seen Ibn el-Badja’i repeating continually one and the same sentence, 
which he happened to be reading when he was overtaken by the 
inspiration.” 7 * In the course of this work I have given several 
examples of these madj&dibfi 

In 1924 I saw a man with uncovered head, barefoot and very 
poorly clad running violently down the steep mountain of es-Salhiyeh 
(Damascus). On my asking what had happened to him, I was told 
that he was a darwis who behaved abnormally in everything. Whenever 
he acted abnormally in such a manner the people of Damascus knew 
that something extraordinary would take place. 9 


1 Modern Christian saints show the same symptoms, nafhu l-yasmln ft 
nadirat Filistin. 

2 Dalman, Der palastinische Islam, PJB, XIII, 27, 28. 

2 This disconnected speech is thought to come from praisiDg God. They 
may shout at times so loudly that pregnant women miscarry. (es-Sa'rani, II, 151.) 

4 In Mudjir, II, 610, we read that e$-Seh Mohammad used to eat serpents 
and beetles, pretending that they were cucumbers and raisins. 

5 ES-ieh Dahud used to roam aimlessly in the streets of Jerusalem. Whenever 
he passed a restaurant ('aiSi) he picked up some of the cooked food and put it 
into his pockets. Nobody ever reproached him or prevented him from doing so. 
Reaching home or a lonely place, he began to empty his pockets, wherupon 
each article of food came out by itself, clean, warm and appetising. Once he 
was observed eating from a carcass. A passer-by cried: “0 Seh, are you not 
ashamed to eat from a carcass?" Without answering the ieh thrust his arm into 
the open abdomen of the carcass, took out a handful and threw at the man. 
To the great astonishment of the latter it proved to be warm and well made sweets. 

6 ES-Sa'rani gives many such examples in lawaqih el-anwdr, II, pp. 144, 145, 
161 etc. See also E. W. Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Eg., II, 168 ff. 

2 H, 128. 

2 Ei-ieh M. bin 'Anan teaches that the repulsive appearance of a darwiS or 
low acts performed by him often only appear to the public as low and repulsive, 
while in reality they are the contrary, (es-Sa'rani, II, 161). 

9 See also the story told in QS 1916, p. 173. 
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This verse describes figuratively the way in which the saints act. 
They enter the house like thieves and take people away to become 
their followers, acting with such suddenness that nobody perceives them. 

It is not necessary that every darwiS must go through the above 
described phases of ed-djadb. Many of them, after deciding to follow 
a tariqah visit a seh of repute and learn his teachings, assisting in 
his prayers and ceremonies, and in playing the 'iddeh, accompanying 
him on the different ziarat, learning his methods of cures, etc., and as 
soon as the master judges that his disciple is worthy of practising, 
he gives him. an idjazeh: This certificate is a long scroll of paper, 
certifying that N. N. (giving his genealogy) who has taken ( ahada ) 
and has received the initiation from the halifeh (the whole chain of 
Sehs is given, until the founder of the tariqah is reached) has found 
that his adept . . . (with the entire genealogy of the latter) is a 
worthy follower of the order. He is therefore empowered to act 
according to the rules of the order, as all the secrets thereof have 
been disclosed to him. Praises of God and the prophet and verses 
of the Qoran are never omitted. The maker of the certificate must 
affix his seal to the document. On both margins of the scroll one 
finds the seals of various sehs, certifying the authenticity of the 
“diploma .” 1 

Sometimes a person may receive the permission to become a 
darms without having undergone such a period of study. The act 

of giving the permission is called a'tah el-ahd . 2 There are different 

degrees or stages of these 'uhud. 

This scroll, placed in an elongated tubular case, is carried by 
its owner on his side. Such a darwiS will begin often, under 

pretence of praising the power of God, to boast of his miracles and 

to discant on the powers which he derives from the Almighty. In 
this way he tries to extend his own reputation, which is magnified 
still more by the simple felldh. This method of advertising oneself 


* An 'idjazeh may be of two kinds: 

a) A simple one which allows its owner to practice the functions of a 
darmS, 

b) a higher one which allows its owner to appoint other persons as dardwii. 
A man with this certificate is called halifeh. 

1 The giving of the oath. 
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under the pretence of exalting the glory of God is not peculiar 
to Palestine. 1 

In many cases we remain in entire ignorance of the origin of a 
saint. The fellah does not bind himself to facts, but often bases 
his faith upon supposedly observed unexplained signs. 

As an appendix to this chapter I will describe a diker as performed 
by the dardwiS. 

The dardwis assemble in the house of the halifeh or in the 
maqam which he guards. All must be ritually clean and have per- 
formed their evening prayers. The halifeh orders the naqib (his 
religious servant) to distribute the musical instruments. The disciples 
form a semicircle or a circle. The naqib holding a tabel stands before 
his master, and while he swings his arms to and fro, says: 

auwal qauli saraf liUdh el-fatihali (repeated three times), qidwati 
ua'ustddi eVbdz 'Abdel-Qdder ed-Djildni. 

“My first word Honour to God, (recite) the fdtifrah, My example, 
and my master is the falcon 'Abdel-Qader ed-Djilani.” 

Then follow some praises to him and the other aqtdb. He 
now places the drum in front of the master, who beats it. Every 
darwis stands up and does the same. The small drum (elbaz) 
leading the other instruments which follow its rhythm. The music 
continues 10 — 16 minutes and is followed by the recitation of hymns 
of praise ( nasid ). The drums are now warmed over the fire in order 
to adjust them better. After repeating the music and the recitation 
three times the real diker begins. The halifeh appoints one who 
possesses a good voice ( sauwit ) to lead the service. This person 
begins allah, allah allah, haiy, haiy, haiy, qaiyftm, qaiyum, qaiyum, 
allah haiy (three times), or allah qaiyum (three times). All repeat 
it and slowly swing their bodies from side to side, or backwards 
and forwards. Generally the rhythmical swingings become more 
energetic and rapid and the recitations wilder and louder. This 
state Qialet d-yheibubeh) may become so wild that the head-dress 
falls down and the foam comes out of the mouth. Sometimes several 
persons unite to lay such an excited darwis on the ground to quieten 
him. The halifeh calls in his ears the prayer of the mu' addin which 
is believed to sooth him. The diker is repeated often three times. 


i The book of ee-Sa'rani is full of such self-praises. 
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At last a part of the Qoran is read and the leader calls, “I close this 
meeting with the name of the preacher, warning and lighted lamp.” 
The fdtihah is recited. All kiss the hand of the Sel} and leave. 

We append some songs or verses not mentioned in the text but 
which well describe the characters and miracles of the saints, as 
well as the devotion of their followers: 

yd sidi yd bit Snewar ' Obed Allah 
a'tak allah uilayeh nazrah lillah 
and el-mrid ilekum farhamu bil-ldh 
md atruk el-'ahd la wallah Id wallah 

0 my master, 0 Abu &newar 'Obed Allah, 

Thy Lord hath given thee supremacy (in religious affairs). I implore 
thee for God’s sake, throw a glance (of help) upon me! 

1 am your servant, have pity upon me, I implore thee by God! 

I shall never break my vow (to the order), never by God, never by God! 
yd sidi yd welt yd sdkin d-hilwah 
fasqi muridak bidak sarbeh hilwah 
in kunt ’ and zalttt 'an 'ahdakum hatwah 
fasmah illaiyd uahallisni min el-balwah 
0 my master, 0 welt, 0 thou who livest in a hermitage, 

Give thy adherent a sweet draught by thine own hand! 

If I have strayed a step from my vow to you, 

Forgive me and save me from misfortune. 
yd Mi int Ibrahim yd Hauwas 
Jasqini min Sarab es-sdlliin el-has 
la'allhum yktbuni 'indhum min has 
djumlit mahdsibhum yd hall tard bihlds 
O my Lord, thou art Ibrahim, O Hauwas, 

Give me to drink from the special drink of the pious, 

That they may happily write me down as one of their own, 
Belonging to the band of their servants. O who knows if it will end 

successfully? 

yd Mi yd waliy aUah yd seh OMt 
innani bikum mustadjir min kull md bihi ghet 
fabihaqq man ’anzdl el-amtar fihd l-ghet 
dir 'anzdr Mi Ibrdhim yd seh Ghet. 
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0 my Lord, 0 well of God, 0 Sell Ghet 

1 ask you to save me from all trouble, 

For the sake of the One who sends down rain in pouring streams 

0 Seh Ghet, turn the attention of my lord Ibrahim 1 toward me. 

sidi sakin fi darihuh uismuh 'Asfur 
usirruh fi bilad el-haddj sar mashwr 
bhaqq sidna el- Halil uishaq uil-Ghaiyur 
tismah la hatri uitruddni madjbur 

My Lord lives in his tomb and his name is el-'Asfur, 

His secret (power) is renowned in the land of the pilgrimage (Mecca 

and Medina) 

By the truth of our master Abraham, Isaac and the Zealous one 

(Jacob), 

1 implore thee to hearken to me and to bring me back restored! 

yd sidna yd batal yd Mhnd Bahhdl 
uilak kardmdt ka’amuadj el-baljar uid-djibdl 
mahsubkum bil-'ahd md ybm 'ankum mdl 
Id tiqta'u uiddkum 'anhu bitib el-hdl 

0 my Lord, O hero, O our Seh Rahhal 

Thy acts of benevolence are like the waves of the sea and the mountains, 
Your servant has not deviated from his vow to you, 

Withdraw not your love from him (but let him continue) in good 

circumstances. 

Seh Habil uand bil-'ahd iluh ta!y 
usirruh fi zaldm el-lel lami' 

'ad' itk rabbi uitkun laduayeh sami' 
bihydt Tibd uahl el-ghar fid-djami’ 

(My) Selj (is) Habil and I am obedient to the vow; 

His secret (miracle) shines even in the darkness of the night 

1 implore Thee 0 my Lord, to hear my prayer, 

By the existence of Tiba 2 and the people of the cave (situated in 

the mosque)! 


' Ibrahim el-Hauwas is meant. 
2 Medinah is meant. 
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yd sidi yd walliy allah yd 'Aten 
rdSi mridak uint el-qutb fid-diri 
ddhil ' aid babkuni utdlib lad-djirih 
min kullu ma qadd halld ' alaiya min dbi 

0 my Lord, 0 God’s well, O 'Ateri 

Help thy adherent for thou art the Pillar of the district 

1 enter your door, asking for a neighbour’s rights, 

That I may be saved from all harm which may befall me! 

‘and Hi sid mashdr bism Hdlid 
uiluh kardmdi ma&hurdt lal-wdrid 
naerah ‘ala man yaridkum djalkum qdsid 
Id tiqtauluh radjah sidi Hdlid 

I have a famous master named Halid. 

His acts of benevolence are famous to the suppliant; 

Cast a (helpful) glance on the suppliant who comes seeking you; 

Do not cut off his hope, O my Lord H&lid! 

mahstib 'alik sidi yd Seh Matar 
uilak kardmdt titwarad 'aUnd matar 
ma ‘umri zallU fi ‘ahdak kidb u batar 
nazrah tnaddji mridak min masir el-hatar 

I am thy servant my Lord, O Seh Matar. 

Thy acts of benevolence descend upon me like rain. 

I have never strayed from my vow to you (by) lies or idle gossip. 

(Cast on me) a glance to save thy follower from the dangerous way. 

dir en-naear ‘amridak sidi Seh Dib 
'alem 'allam fi silk el-wldyah dib 
in 'aiyurimi uqalu sirr Sehak djib 
landah uaqul faz'ah li Seln Dib 

Turn thy attention to thy follower, 0 my seh. Dib, 

For thou art wise, passing wise; in the art [path] of being a weli, 
a wolf [play of words] thou art. 

If they reproach me and say, “Tell us the secret of thy s£hf 

I will cry out and say: Help me, O Seh Dib! 
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yd ’izz el-Basrah uya Seh ilna rd'i 
ballaftilli djurh djuwd muhdjati rdi 
in tdlani ed-dem bandah he yd Rfd'i 
Seh et-tariqah bidjina 'al-qadam sd'i 

O pride of el-Basrah, and, O seh, our shepherd, 

Thou hast left me with a lasting wound in my soul. 

If difficulties befall me, I cry, Hither, O Rfa'i! 

(And behold) the Seh of the order comes running on his feet. 

yd sidi yd wall yd Mustafd el-Bakri 
uildk karamat titzahdr kama l-fadjri 
nazrah b'en er-rida thallil bihd 'usri 
mahsubkum qadd ’ atdkum ytliib el-yusri 

0 my Lord, O well, O chosen one, el-Bakri! 

Thy miracles shine like the breaking day! 

(Cast on me) a glance from a favourable eye, delivering me from 
my troubles; 

Your servant has come to you, asking for easing of his circumstances. 

yd sidi yd walliy alldh yd Ndbulsi 
'Abd el- Ohara Sidi el-mahsub 1 fi liabsi 
farridj humumi uzil el-yom lanahsi 
'ind alldh du'dk maqWil bil-’unsi 

0 my Lord, O weli of God, O Nabulsi. 

‘Abd el-Ghani is my lord, I am his servant in my bondage. 
Drive away my sorrows and cause my ill-luck to cease to-day, 
For your petition is accepted kindly by God. 

siadi mdSin alldh mddkum 

salabtu r-rtih uil-muhdjah mddkum 

ddetund ihnd nrtih ma’akum 

'asd min yammkum yslah Sarah es-sdlihin' 1 

> It is to be understood, us ana el-mahs&b 'aleh. 

2 This verse is 'atabah, all others are called taidmq. 
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My lords are going, God be with them. 

You have stolen the soul and the heart is (wandering) with you 
You have called us to go with you; 

We hope that from your ocean (of piety) there will come a draught 
for the righteous. 

yd sddati in nasetuni ’and ed-dakir 
uil-hamdu lil-ldhi ’ana min fadlakum Sdkir 
uhaqq man 'anzala l-qurana umin fihi fdtir 
in ghibtum ' an el-en md tghibd 'an el-Mtir 

0 my lords, if you happen to have forgotten me, the evercalling, 
Thanks be to God I am to your kindness ever grateful. 

Ey Him who sent down the Qoran, including Fatir (Surah XXXV), 
If you are out of sight, you are never out of mind. 

yd 'urM illt nadahtum he ’and djU 
waqif 'ala bdbkurn tat’umrd haSSet 
bihydt Tibd u Zamzam uil-Bet 
hallu nazarkum allaiya uen ma ballet 

O Arabs, who called, behold I have come, 

Standing at your door awaiting your order to enter. 

By the existence of Tiba [Medinah], Zamzam and the Ka'beh, 

(I implore you) to keep your eyes on me wherever I go! 

yd sddati fi hawdkum zddat aswaqi 
uil-hubb lil-lah haiyun wdliidun baqi 
ardjiihu yaghfir duntibi fahud liallaqi 
yoma l-hisabi uand Jil-Jiasn bidiqi 

0 my lords, in love of you my longings have increased, 

And in the love of God, the Living, the One, the Enduring. 

1 pray him to forgive my sins — for He is my creator — 

On the Hay of Judgement, when I am in distress in my trouble! 
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yd sadati yd rdjal allah ziduni 
antum rdjal e?-safd bil-hubbi ziduni 
yd hall tar a min mahabbti hall triduni 
uakun hadiman binafsi tummd bi'yuni 

O my Lords, 0 men of G-od, increase in me (the love of God), 
You are the chosen men increase in me the love (of God)! 

O can it be that you will accept me for my love, 

That 1 may be (your) servant, (first) with my soul and then with 
my eyes. 

yd sddati la tbi'ii man bikum wdtiq 
uqalbuh bilhawd fi hubkum 'dSiq 
uallah yd' lam bihaluh fil-qasdi sddiq 
bil-hubbi uarham mutaiyam ’anta yd hdhq 

O my lords, do not betray the one who trusts you, 

While his heart in love cleaves to you. 

God knows his state (of mind) that he is sincere in his aim 
Of love; have mercy, O Creator, on a slave (to your love). 

nadaht he yd Yaman qalat and ismi ruh 
uin kdn tihud djamali lal-masadjid rtih 
uhaqq man ‘anzala l-Qorana uast el-loh 
firqit siadi as'ab min tlu' er-ruh 

I called, He, 0 Yemen [Ka'beh]. She answered: “My name is ‘Go’!” 
If you love my beauty, ‘go’ to the mosques. 

By Him who sent the Qoran, including the tablet, 

The separation from my lords is more difficult than the departure 
of my life. 

SobeS 1 ’ ald-r-rdjal haramiyeh unaSSalin 
iqallqii bid-dubab 2 uin-nds ghafldnin 
lauw Sufthum yd haliy bil-lel madjmiiin 
djawdrd qabr en-nabi bilrhubb maSghufin , 3 

< idbaS iubai to chant a song aloud and in company. 

2 Dubab = lips. Muhit, 1230, does not give it, though it gives as one of 
the meanings of the verb “to speak aloud.” 

2 This line is also recited in the following way: 
es-salik Hit H qxm el-lel bit-tahlU 
fi djannet el-hald ytmabtar Samal uynmin. 
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Call out a SobaS for those who are thieves and robbers, 1 
Who stammer (prayer) with their lips while people are unconscious, 
0 my friend, if thou seest them gathered at night 
In the neighbourhood of the prophet’s tomb, seized with passion for 
his love. 

< The saints are compared to robbers and thieves, as has already been 
mentioned and explained. 
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OF PLACES AND “SAINTS” ( awlid ) 


Since the “List of Contents at the beginning of the book is sufficiently 
detailed as a guide to the subject matter, only the proper names of places and 
saints are here indexed. The order of the European alphabet is followed, and 
under each letter will be found the Arabic letter concerned and its manner of 
transcription. Names beginning with 'ayin, are given at the end the alphabet. 

Under each letter names of places are first given, and then those of the awlid. 
A dotted line marks the division between the two. 

A and l Abu MRa 260 


— Ghos (see Qariyeh, el-) 

— Suseh 288 
Aqsa, el- 15, 79 
Ararat 6 
Artas 66, 96 

Aaron 6 

Abraham 6, 152, 78, 81, 89, 90, 93, 186, 
276, 283, 293 

— imprints of 241 
Abu ‘Arqub 282 

— el-'Alamen Ibrahim 276 

— el-'Awadjiz 274, 276 

— Dababeh 2835 

— el -'linen 96, 230, 247 

— ed-Dhur 83, 115 

— Ghet 

— Hurerah 3, 98, 104, 106, 298 

— 9arrubeh 236*, 283 

— Ualaweh 20, 26, 30, 64, 101, 257 

— Hammadi 274, 276 

— IJanifeh 82 

— Ijlasan 310 

— Ismail 16, 52, 93 1, 238 

— Kaskul 260 

— 1-Kfer 62, 285, 288 

— Lemun 10, 34, 70, 227 

— Madian 105, 113 


— Nar, iadjaret 70 

— Ndjem 96 

— l-'Of 245, 246, 298 

— l-‘On 11, 96 2 

— Qass 247 

— er-Rayat 105 

— Ris 70, 96 2 

— Sail (Ahmad) 282 

— Sef 8 

— $aleh 276 

— Salhiyeh 952 

— Sa'r 282 

— SuSeh 230, 246 

— Tor 6, 9, 283, 287, 298. 

— Tuh 34, 58, 59. 

— Yamin 8, 53, 110, 113, 249, 257, 303 

— Yusif 44 

— Zahariyah 265 

— Zed 112 

— Zetun 105 
Adam 13 

Ahmad (9- el-Qsur) 74, 103 

— (9. Q, S'ideh) 4, 34, 103, 237, 238, 239 

— Abu Tor (see Abu T6r) 

— Abu Sail 282 

— el-‘Adjami 250 

— el-Bustami 23, 29 

— el-Dadjdjani 289 i 




Ahmad el-Faludji 28B 

— el-Gharib 57 

— el-Ghmari 257, 258* 

— el-Ghreiyb 59, 106 

— el-Puwes 30, 44, 57, 240, 255, 265, 303 

— el-Kabrit el-Ahmar 306 

— el-Karaki et-^aiyar 3, 10, 11, 45, 103, 
245, 283 

— er-Rifa'i, see er-Rifa'i 

— ea-Sarrisi 18 

— et-Taiyar 22, 23, 245, 306 f. 

— et-Tori (see Abu Tor) 

Ahmadi wells 253 
Aiyub, sabret, 78 

— (E. of Harbata) 111, 250 

— (Ras ibn Simhan) 111, 215, 239 

— (Der Aiyub) 112, 285 

— bir (Silwan) 111 
(Der Aiyub) 112 

— 'en (E. of Harbata) 112 

— ibriyet 112, 215 

Anbia, el- 16, 17, 19, 24, 25, 27, 29, 115, 272 

Arami, el- 113 

Arb'in, el- (general) 290 f. 

— (Qubebeh) 34, 291 

— (Jerusalem) 291 

— el- (Nablus) 291 

djami 1 ('Esawiyeh) 50, 95, 291 

(Djib) 103 

madjma' (Nablus) 291 

malhad (Hebron) 290 

magam (Nazareth) 290 

mghazi (Bet Liqia) 58, 291 

(Soba) 59, 291 

qubbet (Mt. of Olives) 53, 291 

irdjal (Biddu) 251, 291 

tell 285 

(Satif) 291 

Asar see el-Anbia 295 
Ashab el hatmeh 276 

B and 

Bab 'Ala ed-Din el-Buseiri 197 

— ed-Djanneh 280 

— el-Habs 197 

— Hutta 197 

— er-Rahmeh 78, 298 

— sitti Mariam 197, 286 

— el-Wad 145 


Balatah, el-, es-Sodah 82 
Beni Dar 78 

— N'em 20, 21, 25, 78, 105, 292 
Bet ‘Anan 3, 8, 16, 23. 

— Djala 13, 62, 66, 149, 221, 291 

— Djibrin 239, 287 

— Duqquh 4, 16, 24, 304 

— Hanina 16, 35, 58 

— el-Halil 293 

— Idjza 4, 17, 294, 295 

— Iksa 8, 11, 17 * 27, 222 

— Lahim 285 

— Liqia 4, 8, 16, 58 

— Safafa 30 

— §a"ar 255 

— Surik 11, 258 

— Unia 104, 304 

— 'Ur 287 

Bethany 55 (see 'Ezariyeh) 

Bethel 84 
Beth Horon 287 
Bethesda 69 
Biddu 11, 27, 58 
Bir el-Balat 46 

— Aijub (Silwan) 67, 111 
(Der Aiyub) 112 

— el-Arwah 82 

— ed-Damm 292 

— ed-Djabbarah 68 

— el-Halil 293 

— en-Nubani 65, 67 

— '6na 66 J , 68, 240 

— Qadisma 108 

— es-Sahar 67, 112 

— Sindjil 67, 295* 

— el-Waraqah 68 

— Zamzam 65 

— Zet 11, 13, 24 

— ez-Zqaq 56 


Baal Hazor 288 
Badal, abdal 276 

Badwi, el- 246, 251, 256, 274 f., 276 
Badr, sultan (Sarafat) 285, 305 ff. 

— el-Ghafir 29 

— seh 8, 9, 23, 24, 26 

Badriyeh, el- 13, 20, 23, 24, 26, 35, 43, 
69, 98, 105, 227, 236, 239, 307 f. 

21* 
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Bahlul, el- 276 
Bahlul, bahalll 278 
Bairam Sawis 6, 29, 105 
Bakri, el- 113, 11,4, 253 
Balqis 38, 66 « 

BaUutet el-Halil (Sebta) 293 
Banat er-Rfa'i 236 

— es. Salah 84, 96, 236, 239, 240 

— Ya'qub ”ll9‘, 295 
Barraq 239 
Bam 70, 105 
Baz, el- 270 f. 

Bebars 299 f. 

Bfcet 53 
Bingamin 295 
Birdaq, el- 74 
Bisr el-Hafi 20, 239, 282 
Brek 36 

Brediyeh, el- 246 
Buhtiari, el- 105 
Buruing bush 73, 93 
Butmeh, el- (Bet Safafi) 30, 72 

— — (- Nuba) 71 
(Qubebeh) 71, 105 

— el-'Adra 73 

C 

Gain 287 

Cave, see mgharah 

— of Qattawah 254 

— below es-sadjarah el-Mubarakah 254 
Chapel of Ascension 79, 98, 293 
Nativity 99 7 

Holy Sepulchre 99? 


Christ 79, 241, 242 

— crib of 52 

— impressions 241, 293 

D and > 

Danian 285 
Dar es-5eh 308 
Der, ed- 287 i 

— Aiyub 112, 285 

— 'Ammar 22 

— el-Azhar 287* 

— Du wan 44 

— Ghassaneh 18, 53, 55, 66, 286, 296, 
303 f. 


Der, Istia 285 

— es-Sidd 43, 56 

— Saraf 285 

— eS-&h 285, 308 

— Yasin 4, 16, 17, 287. 

Dome of the .Rock (see es-Sahrah) 


Dahi, ed- 260, 285 
Dahud, seh (Bet Duqquh) 47 

Jerusalem 258, 311 

Sarafat 306 

— King (see David) 

Danian 62, 105, 147 s, 239, 285 
Darun, ed- 299 

Darwis, darawis 310 ff. 

Darwis (seh) 56, 304 
Dksuqi, ed- 246, 276, 297 
David 15, 81, 89, 213, 286, 294 

— mulberry of 73 

Dawa'ri, ed- 4, 7, 23, 25, 27, 29, 54, 256, 
305 

1) = > 

Dib 304 

Du 1-Kafl 10, 286 

(Kafl Haris) 297 

(Kafr 'Attiyeh) 297 

» = 

Damrah 18, 266, 298 

»j = E 

Djdedeh 97 
Djibiah 62 
Djorif 306 


Djabir 260 

Djabr 119, 303 

Djabbarah, ed- 240 

Dja'abri, ed- 53 

Dja'far es-Sadiq 273 1 

Djarahid, e’d- 9, 27, 29 

Djarrah 5, 18, 19, 27, 39, 52, 277, 286 

Djazairi 287 f. 

Djilani, ed- 275 f. 

Djibrin 227 

Djinn 36 f., 45, 73, 87, 186 f., 254, 261, 
280 f., 311 f. 

Djuned 298 
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E 

Ebal 6 
Eglou 286 
Ephron 288 


Ebenezer 76 

EliaB, Mar 73, 76, 80, 98, 216 ', 232, 241 

Eleazar 287, 292 

Eliezer 6 

Elijah 6, 284 

Ezra 292 

Eve 93 

F and 

Farljah 76 

Field of the Grey Peas 293 


Fatmeh, daughter of 'All 20 

— el-Barri 273 ', 261 f. 

- el-Wahsi 307 f. 

Fattumeh 68 
FrSdj 61, 72, 249 
Forty, the 289 f. 

G 

Gerizim 6 

Gethsemane 73, 99’ 

Gezer 288 
Gilgal 76 
Golgatha 79 

Gomorrah 78, 243, 292* 


Gabrianus 68 

Gabriel 8, 15, 24 276, 287 
Gideon 291, 292 

Gh = i 

Ghar, el- 83 


Ghanim 8, 25, 104, 115 
Gharah, el- 71, 239 
Ghawanmi 278 
Ghet 227, 228, 304 
Ghreiyb (Y4do) 62 
- (5adr) 58, 110 



Hebron 24, 63, 58, 116, 288 
Holy Rock (see Sahrah) 


Habil, el- 55, 304 
Hud 296 

Husan 282, 285, 287 
Husa' 62 


Halhul 305 
Hammam 'Aiurah 65 

— ed-Daradjeh 66, 67 

— el-'En 120 

— aitti Mariam 66, 67 

— es-Sifa 65, 67, 83 

— es-Sultan 83 
Haram el-Halil 94 
Hauran 97 
Hiaban 241 


Hadjar el-'Aruri 71 

— el-, el-Mansi 79 
Hadjdjat, el- 236 

Hamad 16, 17, 23, 24, 27 <», 47, 69 

Hamdallah 27, 39, 65, 246, 303 

Hamid 103 

Hamzeh 82 

Hasan (Bet Iksa) 11 

— Abu l-'Alumen 303 

— el-'Aruri 71 

— el-Baqan 246 

— el-Gerami 5 

— er-Ra'i 14, 17, 19, 20, 27, 75, 104, 
110, 199 


Han?al 275 
Hilu 53, 304 
Hmediyeh 305 
Hsen 16, 239 
Husen, el- 65 

— (Bet-Surik) 52, 239, 240, 247 

— (Kolonia) 10, 68 

— (ed-Dahriyeh) 135 s 

— (4n‘'Arik) 139 

— (Askalon) 135, 161, 215 
Hu5f 30, 61 

Huzun Ya'qfib 51 



Han el-Ahdar 300 

— el-Ahmar 300* 

— Hadrur 300* 





Han es-Sahl 299 
— Tunis 11, 294 
Hadr, el- 68, 79, 94 
Harbaja 22 
Hilwet 'Ali 82 


Hirbet 'Adjlun 287 

- 'AJmit 43 

- 'Azziini 285 

- Der es-Sidd 43, 56 

- Ibqu' ed-Damm 43 

- Idjdur 285 

- (I)s'ideh 4, 34, 103, 238 

- Huseh 285, 287 

- el-Kfereh 62, 285 

- er-Rhab 286 

- Tell el-Arb'in 285 

- Zif 241 » 

Haiyd el- Bihar 276 

Hadr! el- (general) 81, 119, 120f., 137, 
232, 239, 240, 257 

- (Bet- Djala) 13, 62, 74, 79, 122f. 

- (Nablus) 19, 66, 121 

- (Lydda) 215 

- (Mt. Carmel) 58, 215 

- (Jerusalem) 120, 121 

- (Taiybeh) 121 

- (Bet 'Anan) 121 

- (Djifna) 122 

- (Bet Rima) 122 

- (Karak) 122 

- hatwet- 122 

- ieh 122 

EJAdra, el- (Nablus) 9, 19, 36, 46, 112, 
216, 236, 237, 283 

(Djorah) 113, 236 

Ralid 240, 257, 304 
Halifeh 227 

^ialil Allah (see Abraham) 

- Qalawani 26 
galili, el- 114, 298 
Harrub tree 37 

Harrdbet el-'A5arah 2», 70, 72, 106, 291 
Han was, Ibrahim el- 249 * 254, 255, 266, 
282. 298 
Hres 114 
liuldah 67, 284 


J and ^ 

Jericho 4, 7. 8, 25, 30, 55 
Jerusalem 6, 8, 9, 24 
Jordan 69, 99 7 


Jacob 24, 45, 115, 232 (see Anbia) 
Jazdji 276 

Ibrahim (seh, Bet Djibrin) 110, 139 

— (— Der Ghassaneh) 304 

— (— el-Hadr) 254 

— el-Hadami 308 

— el-Halil (see Abraham) 

— el-Adhami (gu'fat) 14 », 61, 102, 239, 
250, 266 

(Bet Hanina) 20, 16, 36, 61, 240, 

266, 310 

(Soba) 61, 71 

— Abu l-'AIamen 276 
I ‘bed 63. 74 

Ibrek 68, 111 
Idris 81, 242 
Idjdur 285 

Jesus 65, 69, 89, 276, 293 
I'mar 4, 24, 47, 216, 304f. 

Imm el-Ghet 220, 228 

— es-§eh 289 1, 304 
(I)mbarak 8, 27, 65 
Imbarakeh 61 

Inqula, mar 91, 149, 230, 256, 264, 266 
Job 65, 67, 119 (see Aiyub) 

Jona (see Tunis) 

Irdjal el-'Amud 8. 23, 29, 47, 256, 283 

— Abu Tub 34, 58, 59, 103 

— el-Arb'in (Biddu) 58, 69 
(Jerusalem) 291 

— 'Azzuni 285 

— el-Badriyrh 277 

— Sufa 18, 53 

— Isachar 19, 295 (see Anbia) 

Isya 285 

lama'll 22, 27, 29 

— el-, 'Inbawy 24, 303 
I'sa 58 

Iteyim 17* 

K and J 1 
Kafl Haris 96 », 297, 288 
Ka'beh 99’ 

Kafr Ni'meh 44 
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■V 


Kafr 'Attiyeh 297 

— Saba 295 
Kolonia 2, 16, 24 
Kufr 'Agab 58 

Kafl 215. 288 
Kamali, el- 306 
Kanfui 113 
Katharina 288 » 

Kilani, el- 275, 283 

L and ,J 

Lahham 285 
Laurel Lady 71 
Lemun (see Abu L.) ■ 

Liqia (Prophet) 4, 285 
Lot (see Lut) 

Luke, St. 287 
Lulu 283 

LuJ 15 a, 21, 25, 78, 106, 241, 246, 285 

Malba 35, 110 
Maqtal el-masaiyl) 77 
Martum, el- 78 
Matba'ah, el- 42, 64, 68, 111 
Mazan' en-Nubani 18, 298 
Mdjedil 57, 59 
Mecca 65, 108, 161. 

Mgharet Abu Farh 45 

— Mardj el-Badd 45 

— eS-seh 58, 264 

— es-sittin nabi 291 

— ez-zutt 254 

Milk Grotto 60, 80, 98, 110 

Mizpah Samuel 11, 58 (see Nabi Somwil) 

Moriah 6 

Mosque of Omar, see gahrah 
Mount Carmel 6, 58 

— Hor 6 

— Horeb 6 

— Nebo 6 

— of Olives 2, 3, 4, 7, 16, 18, 22, 27, 293, 

— of Quarantine 293 

— of Tabor 293 


Mariam-Mary (the Virgin) 65—68, 98, 
109, 111, 138, 232, 241, 286 
Marrar 47 

Masadjid sittna 'AiSeh 18, 61, 104 

Masalmeh, el- 110, 302 

Mas'ad 3, 18, 79 

Mas'udeh 59 

Matar 304 

Mesar 90 

Mohammad (= Muhammad) (Wadi ed- 
Damm) 42, 239 

— (Bet-Surik) 268 

— (Bet Djibrin) 304 

— (the Prophet) 16, 89, 100, 276, 296 

— — the impressions of, 81, 82, 241, 296 f. 

— el-'Aqrabani 216 

— el-Baqqani 22 

— el-Buhari 216 

— Abu KaSkul 260 

— el-Halili (see el-Halili) 

— en-Nuhi 303 

— es-Sabti 216 

— e8-Safarini 216 

— ga'leh 284 

Mufaddel, el- 10, 15, 17, 25, 26, 55 
Mulattam, el- 274, 276 
Muntar, el- 299 
Murad 23 

Mudjahdin, el-, genera) description of 277 

— (Hebron) 24 

— (Ramleh) 63 

— (Jerusalem) 277 
Murdjan 74 

Murdjaneh, the talisman of 117 3 
Mu’minah 66, 68 

Musa (the Prophet) 4, 6, 8, 9, 17, 27, 76, 
88, 89, 110, 113, 184, 193ff„ 239, 246, 
246, 299 

— (seh) 59, 264 
Mustafa 56, 71 

N and ^ 

Nablus 8, 9, 16, 17, 22, 23, 24 


Naaman 69 
Nadjlah 306 
Nafi' 68 


Madjdhb, el-, 114, 125, 304 
Mansur 265 

Mansuri 17, 25, 26, 34, 36, 55, 104, 292 Nafuh 282 




Nasir 24 

Nicola (see Inqula) 

Noah (Nuh) 6, 106, 283 

Nubani, en- 17, 18, 65, 119, 249, 285 

Nun 94®, 105, 285 

Nuran 8, 11, 97 f., 106 

Nussak 278® 

P 

Plain of Rephaim 73 
Pelagia 57, 284 

Q and Jj 

Qabatiah 286* 

Qariyeh, el- 16, 18, 24, 292 
Qastal 3, 10, 11, 45, 77 
Qattaneh 10, 22, 247 
Qatrah 288® 

Qrun el-Radjar 256 
Qubbeh, el- 95 » 

Qubebeh 45 

Qabr Habrun 288 
Qaitun 110 
Qal'et er Rfa'i 78 
Qarini, el- 181 
Qasim 47 

Q,a(irawani, el- 3, 10, 11, 13, 24, 34, 45, 
51, 133i, 227, 230, 257, 269, 288® 

— the chepherd of, 23 
Qemariyeh 277 
Quddameh 303 
Qutub, aqtab 274 ff. 


R and y 

Ram, er- 35 
Ramallah 66 
Ras el-'Amud 198, 213 
- ibn Simhan 111, 215, 239 
Rehob 286 


Rab'ah, er- 22, 26, 57, 268 », 284 
Ramadan 22, 103, 110, 247, 254, 303 
Rayalun (see Zebulon) 

Rdjal (see Irdgal) 

Rhab 286 
Rihan 5, 26 


Rifal, er- 78, 92, 119, 246, 256, 266, 
274 f., 297 

Rock, the Holy- 80 f (see saljrah) 

Rubin 213, 215, 295 

S and 

Sebastia 51 
Sheba 38 
Sinai 6 

Sodom 78, 243, 292* 

Spring of the Apostles 83 J 

Sun 83® 

Stables of Solomon 52 
Shrbahir 4, 7, 17, 22, 23, 27, 28 

Saba (Mar) 73, 94, 108, 133 
Sa'd el-Ansari 39 

- u S*id 5, 18, 52, 286 

- (Abu Dis) 74 

- (Bet Liqia) 8 
Sa'id 62, 115 
Salman (Bet Sftrik) 84 

- el-Parsi 4, 16, 18, 29, 34, 57, 145, 297 
Samuel 76, 229 (see fjamwil) 

- mother of 237 

Sidri 22, 43, 44, 66, 103, 249®, 285 
Slimkn (‘Anata) 46 

- (Der Aban) 106 
Slemiyeh (sitt) 257 
Solomon (Ring) 37 f., 81 
Soul of the dead 280 f. 

Srir 'Isa 52, 242 

- es-Saiydih 80®, 106®, 242 
Srur 17, 43 

Sufa, Rojal 119, 134, 303 
Sukeinah 94® 



Tahrah, eg- 14®, 44, 52, 60, 76, 80 f., 107, 
241 

Sataf 96 
Saffa 131 
§oba 56, 69 

Kabbah 30, 55 
§afuan 272 
§ahabeh 273 
Saljret Aiyub 78 




Saleh (en-nabi, Ramleh) 17, 110, 215, 
296, 299 

— (en-nabi, Ramleh, en-nabi $aleh) 110, 
215, 266, 273, 296, 299 

— ( Ma'lul) 296 

— ( Idna) 296 

— ( Acre) 297, 299 

— seh (Hirbet Nuta) 93, 175 

(Der Jasin) 287 1 

(Sindjil) 295 J 

Samwil 3, 11, 25, 45 (see Samuel) 
Sufiyeh 251 f., 312 
Suwan 22, 27, 54 

§a'fat 7, 18, 14 s, 23 
gallaleh 11, 298 
Sarafat 13, 20, 24 
Sarafeh, es- 75 
§iuh, es- 308 
Su'ah 16 


Saddad 26, 53, 79, 115, 298 
Sadjaret Abu Nar 70, 71 

— el-Mubarakeh 31 

— en-Nur 142, 143 

— es-Sa'adeh 70, 71, 113 
Samiyeh, es- 10, 64, 68, 236, 239 
§a'leh 297 

Saraf 285 
Sarif 64. 68, 239 
§hab ed-Din 130 

Shadeh (Der Ghassaneh) 257, 304 

— (Soba) 59 
§iban 273 

&net 110, 113, 115, 225 
Su'eb nebi 297 

— seh 67, 112 
Su'ah 16 

Suhada, es- (Jerusalem) 245, 277 

— (Hebron) 24, 110 

T and O 

Tell Bet Imm Mirsim 272 

— Bal'ameh 286 

— el-'Azur 286 

— el-Hesi 286 

— es-Sammam 111 

— es-Sarim 286 


Tell Yunis 287, 288, 294 
Turkish bath 65* 


Telah 258, 303 

T = 

Taha 'Abd el-Qadir 256 

Tarafini 239, 267 

et-Tori (= Tori) 47, 283, 287, 298 

T — Cj 

Tari 295 
Taldjeh 303 

W and } 

Wadi ed Damm 42 

- Djhannam 99 

- en-Nusur 305 f. 

- es-Sarar 3 


Wahsi, el- 307 f. 
Weli, awlia 273 


Y and ^ 

Yahudiyeh 285, 295 
Yalo 36, 62, 240 


Yahuda 285, 295 

Yamin 23 (see also Abu Yamin) 

— Kafr Saba 295 

Yaqin 20, 78, 105, 106, 287 
Ya'qub (see Yacob) 

Yasadjar (see Isachar) 

Yasin 4, 16, 95 2, 287 
Yusif (nabi) Nablus 294, 295 

— (nabi) Bet Idjza 4, 17, 295 

— (nabi) Hebron 295 

— (nabi) bir- (Sindjil) 67 

— (seh) Bet Panina 58 

— (seh) N,. of Bireh 44, 105 

— (Seh) Harbata 22 

Yunis, general description 273, 294 

— pan- 285, 294 

— (Halhul) 294 

— (Meshed) 294 

— (Nahr Sukrer) 294 

— (N. of Sidon) 294, 299 

— Tell- 287, 294 
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Z and j 

Zamzano 65, 67, 99 
ez-Zarqa 215 
Zarqa Ma'in 66 

Zacharias 19 
Zakariya (Nablus) 19 

— (Bet Zakariya) 112 
zawiet el-As'adiyeh 301 

— el-Afghaniyeh 301 

— el-Buhariyeh 300 

— el-Bustami 301 

— en-nabi Dahud 301, 302 

— ed-DarwiSiyeh 24 

— el-Hankali 301 

— el-Hnud 300 

— el-Magharbi 300 

— el-Mauwlawiyeh 300 

— el-Qadriyeh 301 

— es-Salahiyeh 301 
fiebulon 19, 289, 292 
Zed 8, 25, 27 
Zenab 68 
Zetun 289 

Zetunet el-Hadr 120 4 

— en-Nabi TO, 142 
Zughbeh (Malha) 110, 113 

— (‘Awartah) 27, 30, 55 
Zu'beb 8 
zuhada 278 « 

' = t 

•Adjur 297 
■Alut 285 

■Anata 2, 3 7, 8, 18, 22, 24, 27 
‘Atarah (see Qatrawani) 

■Awartah 2, 3, 8, 11, 16, 22, 27, 43, 59, 
246, 292 

•fin Abu Fakkah 112 

— el-Amir 68 

— 'Arik 134 

— Arias 66 

— Aiyub 112 

— ed-Djakuk 68 

— Djifna 93 

— ed-Djoz 66, 68, 70 » 

— Fauwar 66 f. 

— IJadjar 66, 68 


■fin Hadjdji 83 

— el-5od 83 

— imm ed-Daradj 65, 66 

— Ishaq 111 

— Kkrim 63, 68, 226 

— Kibrian 68 

— el-L6zeli 65, 68, 111 

— sitti Mariam 83 

— Masium 68 

— Q,ina 67, 96, 247 

— el-Qubbeh 68 

— el-Qa51ek 83 

— Rafidiah 68 

— er-Rahib 68 
— ■ Shemesh 69 

— Silwan 110, 111 

— es-Samiyeb 64, 68, 110 

— el Sarif 64, 68 

— ei-Sarqiyeh 68 
■fisawiyeh 24, 27, 30 
■fizariyeh 286, 288, 292 
'Iraq ed-Djizzeh 292 

— el-Badawiyeh 236 
■Iftn el-hasr 69 ', 112 
•Abed 96 

•Abdallah (Bet Surik) 17, 243, 246 

— (Der GhaBsaneh) 134 

— (Qatanneli) 70 

— (Qubebeh) 45, 52 

— (n. Samwil) 68 

— (gu'fat) 31, 70, 103, 104, 238 

— (S. of Yabrud) 106 

— ed-Sidri 22, 43, 44, 56, 103, 249 J 
•Abd el- 'll 274 

— el-* Aziz 10, 11 

— el-Fattah 8 

— el-Gliafir 256 

— el-Hadi 303 

— el-Safi? 305 

— el-Mahdi 303 

— el-Muhsin 62, 74 

— el-Gadir ed-Djilani (see Djilani) 

— er-Rahman 106 

— es-Saiam 4, 11, 24, 31, 43, 44, 133, 
239, 248, 252, 255 

— es-Saraad 276 
■Adjami, a*djam 251 f. 

— ('Awartah, different) 44, 84, 251 

— (Idjza, 'iraq 77, 261 
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'Adjami (Der Ghassaneh) 251 

— (Bet Djibrin) 251, 253 

— Ahmad 260, 26 i 

— Abu Ris 251, 70, 96 » 

— Isma'il 251 

— Man§ur 251 

— Salman 251 
'Adjam, Nuqqar el- 78 
•Adjlun 286 f. 

'Aiyas, mar 292 

'All (ed-Dahriyeh) 267, 2682 

— (Qatanneh) 303 

— (Der Ghassaneh) 304 

— Bakka 283, 298 

— ibn '(E)lim 47, 89, 215, 216 

— — Marrar 47 

— imam 14 », 18, 39, 305 

— 'Obed 303 

— Qaitun 58 

— Tallal 61 
'Amari, djami' el- 50 3 
'Ammar 44 

■Anbar 11, 23, 24, 27, 30, 43, 47, 144, 
158 », 238 

■Annir 20, 105, 215 


•Aruri 71, 78, 119, 285 
•Asfur 57, 75, 76, 258, 282, 304 
'Asur 281 

'Azerat, el- 8, 16, 144, 236, 245 
•Eredjek (see Rifa'i) 

'Isa (see Jesus) 

- sell 103 
'Inbawi 285, 288 
'Okaseh 5, 298 
■Obed 134 

■Obadah bin es Samet 298 
'Omar ibn el-^ttab 17, 60, 51 
'Ubed 103 
'Ur 287 

'Uzer (Bethanien) 292 

- (el-Qariyek) 16, 34, 50, 287, 292 

- ('Awartah) 3, 17, 22, 24, 26, 34, 44, 
51, 55, 292 

■Umari (Jericho) 97 

- (Hizmah) 59 

- el-, ed-Djbe'i 3, 4, 10, 11, 266 
'Bed 22 

'Neni 26 

'Peri ('Ateri) 55, 115 









